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INTRODUCTION. 



Whoever glances at the map of Central America will observe 
a vast region, lying between Chiapas, Tabasco, Yucatan, and the 
Republic of Guatemala, and comprising a considerable part of each 
of those States, which, if not entirely a blank, is only conjecturally 
filled up with mountains, lakes, and rivers. It is almost as un- 
known as the interior of Africa itself. We only know that it is 
traversed by nameless ranges of mountains, among which the 
great river Usuma&inta gathers its waters from a thousand tribu- 
taries, before pouring them, in a mighty flood, into the Lagoon of 
Terminos, and the Gulf of Mexico. We know that it has vast 
plains alternating with forests and savannas ; deep valleys where 
tropical nature takes her most luxuriant forms, and high plateaus 
dark with pines, or covered with the delicate tracery of arbores- 
cent ferns. We know that it conceals broad and beautiful lakes, 
peopled with fishes of new varieties, and studded with islands 
which support the crumbling yet still imposing remains of abo- 
riginal architecture and superstition. And we know, also, that the 
remnants of the ancient Itzaes, Lacandones, Choles, and ManchCs, 
those indomitable Indian families who successfiilly resisted the 
force of the Spanish arms, still find a shelter in its fastnesses, 
where they maintain their independence, and preserve and prac- 
tise the rites and habits of their ancestors as they existed before 
the Discovery. Within its depths, j^r off on some unknown 
tributary of the Usumasinta, the popular tradition of Guatemala 
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and Chiapas places that great aboriginal city, with its white walls 
shining like silver in the sun, which the cura of Quiche aflSrmed 
to Mr. Stephens he had seen, with his own eyes, from the tops of 
the mountains of Quesaltenango. 

It is a region, therefore, of singular interest, appealing equally 
to the geographer, the student of natural history, the antiquary 
and the ethnologist. And lying, moreover, almost at our own 
doors, rich in its resources and tempting in its natural wealth, it 
must soon appeal to that restless spirit of enterprise and commer- 
cial activity which, not content with its past triumphs, longs for 
new conquests and a wider field of exercise. 

It is true that Cortez traversed a great part of this vast region 
in his adventurous march from Mexico into Honduras. For nearly 
two years he struggled among its deep morasses and almost impassa- 
ble rivers, through its untracked wildernesses and over its high and 
desert mountains, with almost superhuman courage and endurance. 
But his brief letter to the King of Spain, giving an account of his 
adventures, affords us only a faint notion of the country, and no 
very clear ideas of its people. He reached the mysterious Lake 
of the Itzaes, and left there his wounded horse, the image of which, 
neariy two centuries later, the Spaniards found elevated to the 
rank of a god, and invested with the powers which control the 
thunder and the lightning. It was into this region, called by the 
ominous name of Tierra de Guerra, the Land of War, that the 
pious and devoted Las Casas, when the arms of Spain had failed, 
endeavored, but with imperfect success, to carry the symbol of the 
cross. Many an enthusiastic missionary found among its implaca- 
ble inhabitants the crown of martyrdom. In vain did the Church 
seek to bring it under the shadow of the faith, and plant the cross 
on its savage mountains. Equally in vain did the royal cedulas 
urge on the Audiencia of Guatemala and the Governors of Yuca- 
tan the necessity of reducing it under the real as well as the uom 
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inal authority of the crown. Expedition after expedition was fitted 
out in accordance with the imperial mandate, only to be utterly 
cut off or driven back in disaster and dismay. Nor was it until 
near the close of the seventeenth century, in lt598, that the com- 
bined forces of the surrounding provinces were able to reduce the 
famous stronghold of the Itzaes in Peten, and break down the 
temples in which, until then, the religious rites of the people who 
built the massive structures of TJxmal and Chichen-itza had been 
kept up in all their primitive pomp and significance. The history 
of this reduction was written by the chronicler Villagutierre with 
all the minute detail, and in the spirit of Froissart and the histo- 
rians of the Middle Ages ; but it only exists in parchment cere- 
ments, and under the seal of a strange tongue, in the libraries of 
the curious and the learned. But since he wrote, down to the 
present day, neither historian nor traveller, priest nor soldier, have 
ventured into the sinister region which resisted with equal success 
the power of the Spanish arms and the still more formidable in- 
fluences of the Catholic faith. The little knowledge once pos- 
sessed of the country has been lost ; the very names of its people, 
once the terror of the adjacent colonies, have almost passed from 
the memory of the present generation, and the Spanish establish- 
ments themselves, which the genius of Ursua pushed forward into 
the disputed territory, have been left to almost utter isolation and 
forgetfulness. 

Occasional references to the country, in books of travel, or in 
the transactions of learned societies, which have served rather to 
show how small is our knowledge, than to add to our information, 
are all that has been presented to the world concerning it, since 
the days of Cortez and Ursua.* M. Waldeck skirted it in the 

* Very soon after the independence of the Spanish American colonies, 
and before the exact relations of the several territories became established, 
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directions of Tabasco and Yucatan, and Mr. Stephens on the side 
of Guatemala, but neither ventured into its interior. They heard 
fearful accounts of the ferocity of its incommunicative inhabitants, 
and have repeated to us the tragical stories connected with the 
fate of the few daring adventurers whom tradition reports as hav- 
ing undertaken to solve the mystery of its fastnesses. Even in 
Guatemala itself, within the nominal jurisdiction of which the 
greater part of the unknown country in question is included, only 
the vaguest notions exist of the remote district of Peten, and of the 
great Lake of Itza, on an island of which, and on the site of the 
metropolis of the Itzaes, Ursua founded a town which is now a 
political dependency of the republic. Separated by one hundred 
and fifty-six leagues of distance, involving a journey of twenty- 
nine days, ten of which are through an unbroken wilderness 
which can only be traversed on foot, across rivers frequently un- 
fordable, and wide tracts of country often inundated, and over 
mountains so steep, that in some places they can only be ascended 

Mexico disputed the political jurisdiction of Peten with Guatemala, and sent 
thither a commissioner, Don Domingo Fajardo, who penetrated to its frontier 
from the direction of Campeachy. He was unsuccessful in his mission, and 
on his return published a report to his government, entitled Informe de Senor 
Don Domingo Fajardo, dirigido al Goberno Supremo de Mejico : Campeachy ^ 
1828. This report, however, contains but little concerning the country. Somo 
years later, the district was visited by Colonel Juan Galindo, an officer of the 
old republic of Central America, who wrote a letter from the town of Flores, 
giving a brief account of the river Usumasinta, with some remarks on the In- 
dians living on its banks. It was published in the Jownal of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society of Londoriy vol. iii., pp. 6G-64. A subsequent letter, from Col- 
onel Galindo, dated from Palenque, and published in the BuUetin de la Societe 
de Geographie de Paris, for the year 1832, p. 198, gives an account of some 
of the ancient monuments of the district of Peten which fell under his notice • 
but neither this nor his previous letter from Flores, gives us any clear or satis- 
factory information concerning the country. To these sketches, it only re- 
mains to add the Memoir of the Fray Alonzo do Escobar, reproduced in the 
Appendix to this volume, in order to exhaust the limited bibliography of th« 
subject. 
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by rude ladders formed by notching the trunks of forest trees, and 
placing them against the declivities, to say nothing of the total 
absence of shelter and provisions, and the danger of attack from 
hostile Indians — ^in view of these circumstances, it is not surpris- 
ing that even that part of the country which is under a qualified 
Spanish authority, is in all essential respects a terra incognita, and 
has so long escaped the explorations of travellers. 

How long it would have remained a terra incognita, had its 
exploration and illustration depended exclusively on the people 
and governments of the surrounding States, it is not worth while 
to inquire. The darkness which enshrouded it would probably 
have been permitted to thicken and become more and more pro- 
found, had not the author of the following volume crossed the 
Atlantic, and plunging boldly into its recesses, brought it, with its 
physical characteristics, its quaint people, and its natural history, 
within the circle of modern knowledge, and under the light of 
modern intelligence. 

Within a few years M. Arthur Morelet, a French gentle- 
man of leisure and extensive scientific acquirements, conceived 
the idea of exploring this secluded and unknown region. His 
project was encouraged by the Institute, and was successfully ac- 
complished. He next paid a visit to Gautemala, and returned 
to France with a most extensive and valuable collection of objects 
and specimens, in every branch of natural history, and with 
abundant notes on the country and its people. His collection was 
deposited in the Museum of Paris, and was found to be made up 
of many new and rare varieties of animals, reptiles, insects, and 
plants, which were described in the Comte Rendu of the Institute, 
and in the various scientific publications of the day. But his geo- 
graphical observations, and the information which he had collected 
in his travels, on subjects of more general and popular interest, were 
allowed to remain locked up in his own mind and in the notes of 

1* 
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his explorations, until, recently, he was prevailed upon to present 
them to the world. But even then his modesty of character led 
him to prefer a private publication to a public issue, whence it 
has resulted that in France itself, his work, entitled, " Voyage 
DANS L'Amerique Centrale, L'Ile de Cuba, et l'Yucatan," in 
two volumes of 337 and 330 pages respectively, is little known 
beyond the circle of his individual acquaintances and personal 
friends. Yet it is far too varied and important, and has too clear 
an appeal to American interests, to be allowed to remain in the 
comparative obscurity to which the mistakea delicacy of its au- 
thor would condemn it. In presenting the work, however, in an 
English translation, it should be explained that the chapters con- 
taining an account of M. Morelet's voyage across the Atlantic, 
and his tour through the island of Cuba, have been omitted, as of 
subordinate interest and importance. His narrative is taken up 
from the point where, departing fro;m Campeachy, he really en- 
tered on untrodden ground, and commenced the series of orig- 
inal explorations recounted in this volume, which are second 
in extent and value to none that have been carried out thronorh 
individual enterprise, on this continent, during the present 
century. 

They cover the vast delta of the Usumasinta, extending to the 
ruins of Palenque on the west, and thence eastward to the singu- 
lar terrestrial basin of the mysterious Lake of Itza or Peten. 
From this centre they were extended southward, through a vast 
wilderness, and the hitherto untraversed and undescribed province 
of Vera Paz, to the city of Guatemala — comprising altogether a 
journey of upwards of three hundred leagues, in considerable 
part performed on foot, and under diflSculties and exposures of a 
formidable character. In conjunction with the explorations of 
Messrs. Waldeck and Stephens in Chiapa and Yucatan, and of 
other later investigators to the southward, in Honduras, San Sal- 
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vador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica,* those of M. Morelet were 
necessary to a complete view of Central America, using that desig- 
nation in a geographical sense, as including that portion of the 
continent lying between the Isthmus of Tehuantepec and that of 
Darien. We have now a very good general knowledge of this 
important and interesting region taken as a whole, and a very 
accurate and detailed account of many of its parts, and it cannot 
be doubted that the share which M. Morelet has taken in its explo- 
ration and illustration, will meet with that recognition and credit, 

on this side of the Atlantic, due to his zeal and intelligence. 

E. Geo. Squieb. 

New Yoek, January, ISTl. 

* The titles of the principal works referred to here are as follows : 

1. — ^Voyage Pittoresque et Archeologique dans le Provmce d'Yucatan 
(Amerique Centrale) pendant les Annees 1834 et 1836, par Frederick de "Wal- 
deck. Paris, 1838. 

2. — ^Incidents of Travel in Central America, Chiapa, and Yucatan, by John 
L. Stephens. 2 vols. New York, 1841. • * 

3w — ^Incidents of Travel in Yucatan, l&y John L. Stephens. 2 vols. New 
York, 1843. 

4. — Nicaragua ; Its People, Scenery, Monuments, and Proposed Interoceanio 
Canal, by B. G. Squier. 2 vols. New York, 1852. 

5. — ^History of Yucatan from its discovery to the close of seventeenth cen- 
tury, by C. St. John Fancourt London, 1854. 

6- — Die RepubUk Costa Rica in Central Amerika, etc., von Dr. Moritz Wag- 
ner und Dr. Carl Scherzer. Leipzig, 1856. 

7. — Waikna, or Adventures on the Mosquito Shore, by E. Gr. Squier. New 
York, 1S56. 

8. — Travels in the Free States of Central America, Nicaragua, Honduras, 
and San Salvador, by Dr. Carl Scherzer (from the German). London, 185*7. 

9. — ^Explorations and Adventures in Honduras, eta, by "William Y. "Wells. 
New York, 1857. 

10- — ^The States of Central America; their Geography, Topography, Cli- 
mate, Population, eta, etc^ by E. G. Squier. New York, 1858. • 

11- — Seven Years* Travel in Central America^ Northern Mexico^ etc., by 
Julius Froebel (from the German). . London, 1859. 
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OampeAchj— Sarroanding Scenery— Fruita and Flowers— OiowonM — Oarrency— Insect 
pests — ^Antiquities — Physical features of Yucatan — Acalan — Population — Social an- 
imosities — Preparation for departure—The Mediterranean of the Now World — Prim- 
itive Navigation— (7a7U>a« and (7ayt*o<w— Embarkation — Waiting for a Padre — Dis- 
appointment—Off at last— iTi^ J/orro— Roadstead of Ceiba — Priestly pastimes— 
^e fiither and his flock— Ghampoton— Reminiscences of the Conquest — Island of 
Carmen — Sterility of the soil — Character of the people — ^The town of Carmen- 
Picturesque suburbs- The mamcmilla — Vegetable Mrealth — Misplaced melodies- 
Climate of Carmen — ^Aboriginal relics— Night thoughts — ^Lagoon of Terminos — 
Hydrography of the country— The river Usumasinta— Fishes— Start for the In- 
terior— Scorpions-^-Entomology on a large scale — Sunset— ^oca Chica — ^A maze 
of waters — Gigantic forests— Storm — ^Biver navigation— Animated nature — Isla 
ds Pajaro8—k. Mosquito Malakoff— jSio Fie^o— Retrospects— Palizada— Spanish 
American hospitality— Origin of the town— Its trade — Inhabitants— Surrounding 
swamps and their inmates — The jacaiia — ^Logwood cutting and peonage — Mangos — 
Palma real — ^Varieties of fish and turtles — Rattlesnakes— The deadly nahttyaca. 

Next to Merida, Campeachy is the principal city of Yu- 
catan. As a town it has nothing remarkable to distinguish it, 
except perhaps the triple line of crenated walls by which it 
is surrounded. Its principal square is simply ugly, its cathe- 
dral is mean, and it is without a single monument worthy of 
the attention of the traveller. But it is pervaded throughout 
by a spirit of order and repose which contrasts strongly and 
fiefcvorably with the ostentatious negligence of cities like Ha- 
vana. Nature, furthermore, has given it a position unsurpassed 
in riant beauty by .that of any other city of tropical America. 
Nothing can be more charming than its environs, where a pop- 
ulation of ten thousand souls are dispersed beneath the shad- 
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ows of a magnificent vegetation, which extends from the shore, 
studded with palms, back to the amphitheatre of green hills 
which circles round the inland horizon. From the heights of 
la Eminencia^ whence the Mexican artillery cannonaded the 
city in 1843, one may form a very clear idea of the place and 
its surroundings ; but to comprehend fully its natural beauties 
of position, it is necessary to climb the hill of San Francisco' 
at sunset. From this point, the whole plain is mapped out 
before the delighted spectator, whose eye traverses a panorama 
of white houses, cultivated fields, and emerald verdure, ter- 
minated by the blue rim of the Gulf, against which the towers 
of the town and its indented walls stand out with surprising 
sharpness. From here also, may be traced all the windings of 
the river San Francisco, to which geographers have given an 
imaginary importance, and which they have wrongly placed to 
the westward of the town.* 

* M. Waldeck, who visited Campeachy in 1835, mentions a curious fact 
connected with the city which seems to have escaped the notice of other 
travellers. It is that the calcaneus rock which underlies it was mined bj the 
ancient inhabitants, in every direction, so that the entire town stands over a 
series of subterranean vaults, something like those under Paris, on the left bank 
of the Seine. "It is difficult to say," continues M. Waldeck, "if these an- 
cient quarries or galleries were what tradition represents, the abodes of the 
people by whom they were excavated. Certain it is, they bear no marks 
of smoke nor other evidences of occupation by man. What seems most 
probable is, that, at least in some of their parts, they were catacombs or 
depositories of the dead. I was supported in this supposition by observing a 
number of horizontal openings in the walls of the various chambers, seven 
feet in depth, and about twenty inches in diameter, which seem to have been 
designed for the reception of the dead. The inhabitants of Campeachy them- 
selves do not know the extent and windings of these gloomy galleries, the 
roofe of which often break through, occasioning serious damage. Such an oc- 
currence took place but a short time previous to my visit, in the middle of the 
street dd MoiUe, Fortunately the gallery which fell in, did not extend under 
the neighboring houses, so that the damage was not great "-^Voyage dans 
V Yucatan^ p. 10.) In another place, M. Waldeck mentions that good water ia 
not to be obtained in Campeachy, except from cisterns in which it is collected 
during the season of the raina This circumstance, taken in connection with 
the well-known fact that the ancient inhabitants of Yucatan often constructed 
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N^ar the gate of Santa Ana is a fine promenade, lined 
with orange trees which are attended to with a degree of care 
hardly to be looked for in a place surrounded by so many 
natural walks of greatest beauty. The cultivation of fruits 
and flowers, however, is by no means common. They are left 
to the unaided production of nature, who lavishes them, at 
certain periods of the year, in boundless profusion. But I 
was unfortunate in the time of my visit, and found but few 
flowers of interest or beauty in bloom. Among these, however, 
studding the hedges, were the fibrous cleomece, and along the 
beach the anthemis, with its fragrant leaves, the square-stalked 
thistle, and a kind of cactus, the pitaya, which climbs the trunks 
of adjacent trees, and suspends its flowers and fruits from 
their branches — ^the most beautiful, and in fruit the most lus- 
cious, among all the numerous varieties of this plant; and 
finally the Mexican poppy, a kind o{ papaveracecB peculiar to 
the tropics, suspending its golden petals in the streets of the 
city. Among the fruits most abundant were the caimito and 
the.anonaj both of which were new to me. The first named 
is round, of the size of an apple, with a smooth skin of a vio- 
let color, red pulp, and a taste like that of the strawberry. 
The tree which produces it (chrys, ophillum of Jacq.) is 
distinguished by its leaves, which are of lustrous green on 
their upper, and rusty brown on their inferior surfaces. The 
anona (a. muricata^ L.) belongs to a numerous family of de- 
licious fruits which abound under the tropics, and which have 
no analogy wiA any of those of our climates. The kind to 
which I now refer, from its form and color, has received in 
the Frenoh colonies the name .of cobur de bceuf, or ox-heart. 
The rind is thin, covering a white, unctuous pulp of a pecu- 
liar but delicious taste, which leaves on the palate a flavor of 
perfumed cream. 

vast subterranean reservoirs, or senates^ for water, may throw some light on 
the origin and purposes of the excavations under the city. — T. 
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We found in Campeachy a passable inn. Its fare was the 
best which the country afforded ; but, on the very first day, my 
suspicions were aroused as to the nature of a certain dish 
which occupied a conspicuous place on the table, and which 
the cook said was the flesh of the cazon. Further than this, 
he was not inclined to be communicative. The same afternoon, 
however, as I strolled along the beach, I observed a fisherman 
towing behind his boat some variety of sfea monster which 
I almost instinctively connected with the suspicious dish at 
the inn. " Pray tell me," I inquired, ** what fishes are 
those ?" The man looked up in astonishment, and when I re- 
iterated the question, replied, " Why, do n't you see that they 
are cazones?^^ '/Hold, my friend," I interrupted, "your 
cazones are veritable sharks !" But my fisherman was in no 
degree surprised at the announcement ; he only shrugged his 
shoulders, ejaculated ** como no?^^ — why not? — and went on 
with his work. I was not long in finding out that sharks of 
all kinds and colors constitute a prime article of food in Cam- 
peachy, where they are eaten fresh and salt, roast, fi-ied, and 
stewed, in all forms and on all occasions. And to avoid ex- 
citing alarm or shocking a prejudice which strangers may have 
in regard to them, the word tiburon, which is the true Span- 
ish for shark, has been banished from the gastronomic vocab- 
ulary of the good people of Campeachy ! I subsequently 
visited the public square, and there, among the fruits and fowls 
and vegetables offered for sale by long files of Indian women 
seated on the ground, I still found the inevij^ble cazon, the 
monarch of the market ! He should be emblazoned on the 
arms of the city. 

In the larger part of Spanish America the smallest coin 
is the medio, equal to about six cents. But in Campeachy, 
where silver is scarce and relatively of greater value, the me- 
dio is not suflSciently small to meet the wants of petty trade. 
So they cut it in halves and quarters, the first called cuartiUos^ 
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and the latter chicas. After the chicas, the grains of the 
cacao come in to balance exchanges, in the proportion of from 
80 to 160 grains to the medio, according to the. crop — five 
grains being the lowest expression of the monetary sys- 
tem. 

The climate of Campeachy is hot, and during the rainy 
season insalubrious, the principal complaints being intermit- 
tent fevers, and occasionally the terrible vomito ot yellow fever. 
Both town and country are furthermore infested by insects, 
which multiply prodigiously under the combined influences of 
heat and humidity. Roaches, scorpions, centipedes, and mos- 
quitos throng everywhere ; the latter especially in such num- 
bers, as to render many parts of the coast absolutely uninhab- 
itable. The forests too, are full of a variety of ticks (Ixodes) 
CdMedi garrapatas, whiph bury their heads and claws under the 
skin so deeply as to render their removal impossible, without 
leaving some portion of their body behind to fret and fester in 
the flesh. On their native bushes they are thin and. meagre 
in the extreme, not nearly as thick as a grain of flax seed, but 
when they festen themselves on men or animals, they soon fill 
themselves up with blood, and become round as a bead^ with 
only little projections in the place of feet, and another scarcely 
perceptible projection indicating their mouth. Then they are 
helpless as drunken gluttons, and fall an easy prey to the first 
barn-yard fowl that comes along. They can not endure to- 
bacco, and if the exposed parts of the person be washed with 
an iafusion of the plant, their attacks may pretty certainly 
be prevented. Alcohol has nearly the same effect in keeping 
them off, or in detaching them after they have fastened on the 
body. * 

There existed in Campeachy, at the time of my visit, a 

* This enumeration of the reptiles and insects which infest Campeachy, 
quite justifies the native name of the country, which, accordmg to "Waldeck, 
« derived from the Maya can or cam^ serpent, and petcJie^ garapata. — T, 
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valuable collection of American antiquities, got together by 
two intelligent priests, the brothers Comacho. Among the 
interesting specimens which it contained, were many earthen 
figures and vases, still retaining traces of paint and varnish, in- 
struments of music, numerous articles of ornament, axes and 
lance heads in silex and obsidian, etc., etc. An examination 
of these articles convinced me that the plastic art and skill in 
design, among the ancient people of Yucatan, were much in 
arrear, even at the time when architecture had reached a re- 
markable degree of development. The most interesting article 
in the collection, and one considered by the Campeachy arch- 
aeologists as commemorating an actual event, was a group in 
terra-cotta, representing a man, naked with the exception of a 
cincture around his loins, holding in one hand a cord bound 
around the arms of another figure, apparently that of a crim- 
inal, who kneels before him in an attitude of resignation, while 
in his other upraised hand, he holds an axe or sword, edged 
with flints, as if about to strike. Besides these, there are two 
other figures ; one that of a magistrate or judge, easily rec- 
ognized by his various insignia of office, and the other a young 
girl, who does not appear to have reached the age of puberty. 
As it is well known that in Yucatan, as also in Mexico, the 
aboriginal law punished with death any forcible attempt 
against young virgins, it is not difficult to divine the signifi- 
cance of the group. The figures are in red clay, well burned, 
and of tolerable workmanship. This interesting relic was 
found in a tomb, at some distance in the interior, by the side 
of a skeleton, of which I saw the skull. It had a notch near 
its base, which it may be supposed was made in the act of de- 
capitation. 

But among the objects to which the pious brothers more 
especially directed my attention, were some arrows which had 
pierced an English traveller, who had undertaken to journey 
overland to Peten. They were still marked with his blood. 
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I afterward learned that the name of the unfortunate man was 
Brown, and that his murderers were not the ferocious Indians 
who figured in the legend told about him in Campeachy, but 
two Spaniards of Tabasco, who, to obtain possession of a dia- 
mond of which they believed him to be the possessor, way- 
laid him in the forest, and killed him with arrows, in order to 
divert suspicion. They found no diamond, but only a small 
sum of money, which they hid at the foot of a tree, whence it 
was taken by a third bandit, who had watched their movements. 
I encountered the assassins at Palizada, where they were liv- 
ing undisturbed, engaged in speculations in logwood, notwith- 
standing that their guilt was well known to the authorities. 

My stay in Yucatan was not suflSciently long, nor my 
travels in it sufficiently extended, to justify me in saying 
much about the country or its inhabitants. Although the 
peninsula occupies a happy position at the entrance of the 
Mexican Gulf, not far from the great commercial centres of 
the New World, nature has denied it an essential condition of 
development and commercial prosperity, namely, good harbors. 
A single port, that of Laguna, on the island of Carmen, and a 
single river, the Usumasinia, both situated at the extreme 
western corner of the State, are alone worthy of mention. 
Yet the one will only admit vessels of light tonnage, and the 
other barely touches on a distant and almost unknown portion 
of its territory. The coast bordering on the Gulf is uniformly 
plain, except on the west, where it is relieved by little sierras 
which only extend into the sea to form shoals, on which the 
surf beats in an unbroken and almost impassable line. Here 
the sea is shallow, and the anchorage bad. On the side of the 
Atlantic the shore is lined with a succession of little islands 
and reefs, through which approach is equally difficult and dan- 
gerous. As a consequence of aU these disadvantages, navigation 
is almost impossible, and commerce is reduced to a petty coast- 
ing trade, which barely meets the necessities of the country. 

2 
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Going inland, we find, as we approach the undefined limits 
of Guatemala and Tabasco^ only a wooded solitude, frequently 
destitute of water, which separates the peninsula from the body 
of the continent. It is, nevertheless, in this direction that 
we must look for the ancient fertile province of Aca!an, and 
the ruins of that industrious city, peopled with merchants, 
who chose the ablest among themselves for rulers, and who, 
at the time of the visit of Cortez, extended their traffic to the 
utmost limits of Central America.* 

There still exists, in that direction, a road or trail leading 
to Peten, through a labyrinth of gigantic forests, but as it 
terminates in a poor country, with a scant population, utterly 
isolated from the world, it confers no benefit on Yucatan. 
Yet in spite of all these deficiencies, the State, under a wise 
government, has, until lately, maintained a respectable posi- 
tion in the Mexican confederation ; but now it seems as if in- 
ternal discord and a war of castes may soon reduce it to the 
miserable condition of its unfortunate sisters. 

In ancient times, when the population was much larger 
than now, it was very equably diffused over the country ; but 
since the conquest it has gradually concentrated on the side of 
the Gulf, notwithstanding that the soil in that direction is 
poorest and the country generally possessed of fewer re- 
sources. This has probably resulted, less from calculation or 
predilection, than from the ancient restrictions on commerce, 
inducing a system of contrabandage, for which this coast is 
most favorable. The country may therefore be divided into 
two districts, of unequal populations, separated from each 
other by a chain of hills which commences at the little bay of 
Ghampoton, and extends obliquely across the peninsula to Sal- 

* The commerce of Acala% according to the early chroniclers, consisted in 
cotton, cacao, slaves, shells, resins and perfumes to be burnt in the temples, 
&t pine to be burnt for light, colors and dyes for use in festivals and in war, 
etc., etc 
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amanca, where it terminates. We know but little of the ter- 
restrial basin of Peten, but we know that to the east of it 
the country is better watered, less stony and more fertile. In 
the direction of Tabasco the country becomes level, and as we 
approach the Lagoon of Terminos assumes a new and peculiar 
character. Here it is only a wide alluvion, traversed by nu- 
merous rivers, and interspersed with marshes, entitling it to 
the designation of the Delta of Yucatan.. This delta is full 
of precious woods, which gave their name to the town of Cam- 
peachy, once the principal entrepdi of the logwood trade, as 
is attested by the story of the fiUibuster Grandmont, who, in 
1684, after surprising the place, burnt more than a million 
logs of the wood which he found there, as a grand bonfire in 
honor of St. Louis! The- subsequent establishment of the 
port of Laguna, on the island of Carmen, deprived Cam- 
peachy of this traflSc, which is now almost exclusively carried 
on through the Lagoon of Terminos. 

Except within the narrow limits which I have indicated, 
Yucatan is dry and sterile ; so much so that the aborigines 
were obliged to profit by the cavernous nature of the coun- 
try for their supply of water, which, disappearing rapidly 
from the surface, was collected in vast subterranean reservoirs 
called senates. Without this natural and providential provis- 
ion, the country would have been uninhabitable. The senoies, 
however, are not always wholly natural. Many have been' 
vastly extended, if indeed they were not entirely excavated by 
man. That of Bolonchen, for example, astonishes us with its 
vastness, and the great extent and complication of its galleries. / 
The Spaniards have in no respect equalled the great public 
works of utility of their predecessors. 

The census of 1846 gives 546,000 as the population of 
the peninsula, aside from a large number of nomads who fled 
from the registration, estimated at from 30,000 to 40,000. 
This i& only about twelve inhabitants to the square mile. Most 
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of these are Indians, who, notwithstanding three centuries of 
contact with their conquerors, still maintain their blood pure. 
They constitute the entire laboring population of the country ; 
trade and most of the mechanical arts being in the hands of 
foreigners, (chiefly European Spaniards), and the Creoles. A 
deep antipathy exists between these two classes, and is equally 
strong if not as demonstrative between the Indians and the 
whole Trace of foreigners and mixed bloods.* 

To return to myself and my voyage. It was now the 
early part of March, and the mean range of the thermometer 
was from 82° to 84° of Fahrenheit ; often reaching 98° during 
the day. The sun shone down from a brazen sky, and the 
reflection of its rays from the burning stones of the streets, 
and the white walls of the city, became insupportable. Fur- 
thermore, I began to experience the pernicious influence of 
the climate ; my limbs were oppressed with indescribable lan- 
guor ; my appetite diminished, and a feverish tendency was 
manifested in every part of my system. These symptoms 
would have roused me to movement, even if my interests and 
feelings had been averse. But all combined to hasten my 
departure. As Campeachy was the last point where I could 
hope to obtain conveniences for my expedition, I improved 
my time in making such preparations as my experience sug- 
gested were necessary. I exchanged my trunks for two boxes 
of equal size and weight, which, slung the first on one side and 
the second on the other, would make a fair load for a mule. I 
next abandoned every article, whether of clothing or conveni- 

* Since M. Morelet traveled in Yucatan, these antipathies have broken 
out in hostilities and a bloody and unrelenting war of castes, which have re- 
sulted in the establishment of a de facto aboriginal authority over the whole 
country except the large towns and sea-ports. Here the Creole population 
have thus &r maintained themselves, but the advance of the Indians is con- 
stant, and unless checked by foreign intervention must soon result in their ab- 
solute ascendancy and the total destruction of all the inhabitants of Spanish 
or mixed blood. — T, 
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ence, not absolutely necessary; I bought a hammock, purchased 
drugs and consulted doctors ; and sending Morin (whom it is 
time I should introduce to the reader, as a Frenchman bom, 
half sailor, half valet, with the advantage of two years' expe- 
rience in these countries) to secure a passage in the first craft 
that floated for Carmen — I say, having done all this, I for- 
mally called on my friends and bade them adieu, and then re- 
turned to my inn, to feast on cazones, and await the result of 
Morin' s mission. 

The Gulf of Mexico, the Mediterranean of the New 
World, is exposed for six months of the year, from the 
autumnal to the vernal equinox, to violent storms, and is beset 
with dangers. During the same interval, on the other hand, 
the coast is inviting and salubrious. But when the north 
winds cease, at the beginning of the rainy seafion, and the sun 
blazes down on the land in the plenitude of its strength, a 
rapid fermentation of the soil commences, especially in the 
vicinity of the forests, evolving gases equally oppressive to 
the senses and deleterious to health. An invisible poison fills 
the air, and then, however serene the sky, or beautiful the 
country may appear, the stranger should avoid these tempting 
shores, until the cold winds from the north have checked de- 
composition and purified the atmosphere. 

Communication between the different ports of the Spanish 
coast washed by this inland sea, is by no means frequent or 
regular. During the best season of the year, it is hazardous 
coasting along its shores ; and the voyager, in sailing from 
cape to cape, and harbor to harbor, has to pursue a cautious 
and circuitous course. The little boats, used in this timorous 
navigation, still bear the Ijidian name of canoas. They are 
seldom of more than thirty or forty tons burthen, rarely have 
decks, and are rigged in truly primitive style, with lateen sails. 
On the rivers, the cayuco is most in use. It is a kind of rude 
canoa, hollowed from a single log, and is more frequently 
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propelled by poles and paddles than by sails.* These frail 
ressels constitute the entire domestic marine of the country, 
and notwithstanding the caution with which they are navigated, 
they are far from safe. The natives never embark in them 
when the weather is threatening, and when surprised by a 
storm, they fly from it like frightened sea-gulls, and seek 
shelter in the mouth of some creek or river, or in some one of 
the numerous little bays with which the shore is indented. In 
this hesitating and fragmentary manner, the traveller may 
coast along the continent from Punta de Salinas, the eastern 
extremity of Yucatan, by way of Sisal, Campeachy, Ghampo- 
ton, Carmen, Coatzacoalcos, and Alvarado, to Vera Cruz. 
But he will find it by no means an excursion of pleasure. 

As I have said, Morin kept watch on the maritime move- 
ments of Campeachy, and finally succeeded in finding a boat 
ready to sail for Laguna on the island of Carmen, in which I 
at once engaged passage. I should have preferred an inland 
journey, as one likely to have a greater scientific interest ; 
but apart from its difficulty, not to say danger, it would have 
required a larger expenditure of time than I had at my com- 
mand. So I 'determined to proceed by water. 

The sky was clouded when we embarked, and Morin pre- 
dicted bad weather, but our apprehensions were soothed by 
seeing other boats leaving the port as usual, favored by a 
breeze from the north-east, which rippled the surface of the 
water, rarely rough before Campeachy, owing to the bar out- 
side which effectually breaks the force of the waves. We 
were fully an hour in launching our crazy bark and getting 
up our primitive sail. The little scene greatly ataused my 
acquaintances, who watched our movements from the mole, 
whence they waved their adieus and wishes for a pleasant voy- 

* The woods of which these are usually constructed are tlie cedar, 
mahogany, and ceiba. I may remark here, as a 8ing:ular coincidence, the 
analogy between the Maya cayucOf and the Turkish caiaque. 
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age. Although we were really strangers, without knowledge 
of each other's history or purposes in life, I nevertheless felt, 
in parting from them, as if I were leaving old and trusted 
friends.* 

The padre of Carmen had taken passage in our canoa ; 
but the padre lingered among the good things of Campeachy , 
and waa in no hurry to get away. So we were obliged to lie 
oflF, a cable's length from the shore, idly waiting for his arrival. 
Meantime the night came on, dark and threatening, and big 

* M. Waldeck, apparently not as fortunate as our author in his Cam- 
peachy acquaintanceships, is emphatic in his characterization of the manners 
and morals of the people, which, he says, " are as loose as in most other parts 
of Spanish America, where the priests have naturalized libertinage." He ad- 
duces also, as an evidence of the indelibility of the past practices of the In- 
dians, and of present intellectual barbarism, that during his stay he was one 
night 'roused from sleep by an outrageous clamor, the firing of guns, the ring- 
ing of bells, the shouts of men, and the barking of dogs, the occasion of all 
being, not the sudden attack of an enemy as he had at first supposed, but a simple 
eclipse of the moon I " The ancient Mexicans believed that the phenomenon 
of an eclipse was occasioned by one of the heavenly bodies devouring either 
the sun or moon, as the case might be ; and in order to frighten the aggressor 
firom his prey they raised violent shouts, beat their dogs to make them howl, 
and shot their arrows in the air, in th6 direction of the sufiering luminary. 
Hence the surname of lUuicamina (who shoots his arrows to heaven) given 
to the first, or huehue Montezuma. The spectacle which I witnessed in Cam- 
peachy was a simple repetition of this practice ; only firearms were used in- 
stead of bows and arrows — evidence that the people of to-day have not been 
wholly without advancement in' civilization I " — ( Voyage dans V Yucatan^ p. 
14.) Nor was the mode of celebrating national anniversaries or the memory 
of the saints less objectionable to M. Waldeck than that of terminating an 
eclipse. '* It is impossible to give an idea of the infernal noise produced by 
the cannons, bells, muskets, bomhas^ chants of the priests, and shouts of the 
ptopulace, on the occasion of the festival in honor of St. Francis. It was suffi- 
cient to wreck t\ie tympanum of those whose ears had not become accustomed 
to these abominable charivaris. This mode of rejoicing well illustrates the 
ignorance and barbarism of the people. A nation accustomed to think, does 
not manifest its joy in this manner. In Europe the mass of the people are 
content with quiet amusements; but in Mexico the festivals of the saints 
are not celebrated with prayers, but with the firing of guns ; and the holier 
the saint, the more formidable the rumpus." — Jb.^ p. 16. 
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drops of rain fell at intervals, an acknowledged bad indication 
at this season of the year. The crew became impatient, and 
notwithstanding their habitual respect for the ecclesiastical 
gown, I have no doubt heartily wished our padre to the devil. 
As it was, they relieved themselves by a torrent of promis- 
cuous imprecations, in the midst of which I quietly slipped 
down into the hold, and adjusting myself as comfortably as pos- 
sible between the bags of rice which were stowed there, sought 
escape from all annoyances in slumber. But the heat was 
suffocating ; in a few minutes I was wet with perspiration, and 
fairly gasping for breath in the close mephitic atmosphere,^ 
while a thcmsand unknown insects flitted against my face, and 
crawled over my person. It was a disagreeable novitiate, and 
a sorry promise for the future ; but I was forced to submit, 
or shamefully abandon the enterprise on which I had set out 
with such high anticipations of pleasure. After a time, which 
seemed to me to be an age, I heard a hail, and there was a 
movement as of some person coming on board. When it 
ceased I felt the boat turn, then lean over on one side, as if 
bending under a well-filled sail. Directly a wave broke over 
us, making every timber tremble beneath the blow. I thought 
our departure under such a state of the sea was rather a 
dangerous proceeding, but as everything soon became quiet 
again, and the sound of the waters subsided into a mere mur- 
mur, I dismissed all alarm, and gradually fell asleep. At 
daybreak I was roused by the gruff voice of the patron^ and 
the inquiry, ^'Senor, will you go ashore?'' *'Have we 
reached San Filipe, already?" I ejaculated, and scrambled out 
on deck, in a state of agreeable excitement, without waiting 
for a reply. What was my surprise and disappointment on 
seeing before me the familiar mole, the grey walls and the 
sleepy-looking clock towers of Campeachy ! I turned to the 
patron, and my face must have expressed my chagrin, for he 
exclaimed in a consolatory tone, " Ah ! Seiior, we are better 
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off here this morning than we would have been on the rocks 
of the Morro /" There was no denying that proposition, but 
the assurance was a poor recompense for my sufferings during 
that weary night. I need not say that I lost no time in get- 
ting off to the mole again, where I encountered the friends 
from whom I had separated so formally the afternoon before. 
They received me with a burst of merriment, in which I was 
fain to join, with the best grace possible under the circum- 
stances. 

Th6 storm that had prevented our departure continued for 
three days. It was however the last of the season ; and 
when it ceased, the azure bosom of the Gulf regained its re- 
pose, which it retains for six months, while the sun crosses the 
equator and advances toward the tropics. And when we 
finally set sail, the sky wore a look of permanent serenity ; 
the temperature was fresh and bracing ; and the crew were gay 
and noisy under the exhilarations of fine weather and the 
prospect of a safe and speedy voyage. As we glided out of 
the harbor, the city with its background of green hills, and the 
surrounding country full of cocoa groves, and sprinkled over 
with cottages, mellowed under the morning sun, all combined 
to form a tropical scene of incomparable softness and beauty. 
Nor was the harbor itself without its interest. All the fisher- 
men of the city and its neighborfiood, profiting by the calm, were 
out in the bay in pursuit of cazones^ and a thousand luminous 
little sails glittered on its blue surface like stars in the firm- 
ament. 

The coast from Campeachy to the village of Champoton, 
distant fourteen leagues, presents a succession of steep, wooded 
hills, the bases of which are hedged with rocks. Among the 
most remarkable of these is the Morro, ** Here," said the 
patron of the boat, pointing to the neighboring shores, " ves- 
sels are lost, it is true, but the crews sometimes escape ; but 
there/' he added, indicating the blue mass of the Morro ^ 

2* 
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''there escape is impossible!" I curiooslj examined thk 
cape, which we were rapidly approaching, and which juts out 
in a triple promontory into the sea. It is a bold gray blu£^ 
of sinister aspect, and bald as the head of a vulture. I could 
distinguish the horizontal stratification of the rocks, seamed 
vertically with rough rents, and full of irregular cavities. 
The base, beaten by the surf, disappeared from time to time, 
under a dazzling sheet of foam. A thick and luxuriant veg- 
etation fills the adjacent gorges, making its bare heights all 
the more striking from the contrast. This rock is undoubt- 
edly the same which Herrara designates as -Mbrro de los Dia^ 
bhs, the Devil's Mountain. Beyond it the coast describes a 
deep curve, forming a bay with a sandy beach, on which stand 
a few cane huts. This is the roadstead of La Ceiba^ the 
reftige of mariners surprised by bad weather on these rugged 
shores. 

Our breakfest on board the catiaa consisted of ship's bis- 
cuit, shark's flesh seasoned with a dash of vinegar, water, a 
little glass of rum, and a cigar afterward to assist digestion. 
This is the usual &re on these boats, and such was ours dur- 
ing our journey. Passengers and sailors all ate from the 
same dish. A piece of biscuit served each of us as a plate, 
and thanks to Nature, who has provided us vrith fingers, the 
absence of forks was scarcely noticed. 

As soon as we had finished our meal, the padre produced 
cards and proposed monte, I excused myself on the score of 
ignorance ; but he foilnd men among the crew ready to join 
him in the game, which constituted his chief occupation dur- 
ing the voyage. He was a man of somewhat coarse appear- 
ance, but of jovial disposition ; ignorant as only Mexicans can 
be, an enemy to care, with but little baggage, and that little 
chiefly filled up with bottles of Spanish wine. When wo 
reached Carmen, a large portion of the population awaited his 
arrival on the beach, eager to touch his garments or rever- 
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ently kiss his hand. During the tumult and confusion in- 
cident on this ovation, our padre, who had still one foot on 
the boat, unfortunately lost his equilibrium, thereby seriously 
compromising his dignity ; but he hit on a sudden and bril- 
liant revenge. Leaping ashore, at once and without uttering 
a word, he proceeded by means of indiscriminate blows and kicks 
to teach the people that even zeal has its limits, which cannot 
be infringed on with impunity. In this paternal and to us ex- 
ceedingly amusing way, the pastor inaugurated his return, and 
resumed the spiritual charge of his flock. 

From the roadstead of La Ceiba, a zone of white sand 
continues along the shore, and the hills become lower and re- 
cede toward the interior, disappearing entirely a little beyond 
Ohampoton. This village, which soon came in sight, is situ- 
ated on the bank of a river of the same name, having its 
source in impassable swamps, fourteen leagues to the south- 
ward. We saw at its mouth a pretty large bank of oysters. 
The species {pstrea Virginica ?) is large, long, and rough, 
with prominent hinge and valves slightly bent ; its taste is 
pleasant, and it is better known to the gourmands of Cam- 
peachy than to naturalists. Champoton, (formerly called 
Potonchan). is a spot justly celebrated in the history of- the 
Conquest. The Indians obstinately disputed with the Span- 
iards the possession of this military post, which, in a dry 
country, was naturally of great importance on account of its 
supply of water. Three times, during an interval of twenty 
years, did the invaders endeavor to establish themselves here, 
but were as often repulsed with heavy loss. Bemal Diaz, who 
accompanied Cortez, in the first battle which took place here, 
has left an animated account of it. He says, "This was a 
battle in every sense of the word. . . The Indians were armed 
with huge bows and arrows, shields, lances, and large swords, 
edged with flint ; they had also bodies of slingers, and men 
armed with poles hardened in the fire. They fell upon us 
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like fttrioos dogs, and their attack was so impetuous that above 
seventy of our men were wounded in no time." In conse- 
quence of this and subsequent misfortunes, the place was 
named Mala Pelea, ** Unfortunate Combat," which name is 
still perpetuated in that of the bay. Except in these reminis- 
cences Champoton inspires the traveller with the most cheerful 
and pleasant ideas, and he finds difficulty in realizing that the 
green hills and cool shades before him, which breathe only of 
peace, calm, and security, were once the scene of savage fury 
and slaughter, and the theatre of one of the bloodiest combats 
recorded in early American history. 

My mind had long been running on the caymans of Cham- 
poton river, where they are said to be extremely numerous. I 
was anxious to observe these monsters in their own domain, 
and to distinguish myself by some exploit at their expense, 
while at the same time extending our knowledge of natural 
history. Hardly had we reached the shore when, arming 
myself with a musket and hunting knife, I plunged among 
the undergrowth, and followed up the course of the river. I 
proceeded cautiously, listening to the murmur of the current, 
and hoping to get well within sight of my victim while avoiding 
the dangerous sweep of his tail. But the shadow of the man- 
grove trees, crossed by broken bars of sunlight, constantly 
deceived me ; every bare root or rough trunk on which these 
shadows fell, made my heart palpitate, and inspired me with 
secret horror, and at every step I fancied that I could distin- 
guish the corrugated back of one of these monsters, and even 
detect the musky odor which they emit, and which is said to 
reveal their presence. But in reality I saw only mouldering 
pieces of wood, and moss-covered stones, and heard no other 
noise than the rustling of the leaves which had fallen from 
the branches overhead. I found no caymans in Champo- 
ton! 

Toward eyening we reembarkedj oaryying with m a swarm 
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of mosquitos, which, iri conjunction with the roaches and the 
motion of the boat, made the night miserable. In the morning 
the horizon presented an unbroken line of forests ; but toward 
the middle of the day, we discerned, in a north-easterly direc- 
tion, the flat and sandy island of Carmen, the extremity of 
which is covered with high undergrowth. We were, in fact, 
in the canal which separates the island from the continent. 
Soon the shore receded on our left ; and in front of us we saw la 
Lagunu de Terminos, The navigators who first discovered 
this shore in 1518, fancied that it was an arm of the ocean en- 
circling Yucatan, and in reality they did not find any western 
boundary to this peninsula, which they considered to be an 
island. Later it was ascertained that the coast was continu- 
ous, and then, for the first time, the true character of the 
Lagoon was understood. The name of Terminos (confines) 
nevertheless remained, bearing testimony of the incertitude 
which attended its discovery.* 

The water in the channel was turbid, and covered with 
vegetable debris, brought into it by the current of the river. 
Little islands of dazzling green were distributed like satellites 
around the principal one of Carmen, serving as places of ref- 
uge for numberless aquatic birds, which flocked toward them 
in alarm at our approach. After three hours' navigation in 
this archipelago, having meantime doubled the western point 
of Carmen, we perceived the foliage of the cocoa trees, and 
soon after discerned the loftier buildings of the city. I land- 
ed with less of pomp than the padre, but with better success, 
and met with such a hearty reception in the family of Mr. 
Johnson, the English consul, as almost to repay me for my 
maritime tribulations. 

* "Llegamos k unaboca como de rlo grande; parecia como estrecho; tan 
grran boca tenia que dezia el piloto Anton de Alaminos que era isla ^ partian 
terminos con la tierra, ya por esta causa le pusimos nombre Boca de Termi^ 
nos.^^^Bemal Dvoa^ Hist Verdad c. 10. 
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The island of Oarmen is low, flat, and sandy, seven leagaea 
long, by about two in breadth. It protects the Lagoon on 
the Gulf side, leaving an open passage at each extremity. 
The eastern canal, by which we entered, is only accessible for 
canoas, and is frequented solely by those engaged in the 
coasting trade of Yucatan. The western pass, with thirteen 
feet of water, and a muddy bottom, can be navigated without 
danger by merchantmen of small tonnage, which, however, for 
greater security, unload outside the bar. The island is the 
great market for dye-woods, pnncipally the fiCBinatoxyZan, 
better known as logwood, which abounds on the alluvial lands 
to the south of the Lagoon. The wood, cut into billets and 
stripped of its bark, is floated down the rivers and deposited 
in the warehouses of Carmen, whence it is exported to the 
different ports of Europe. The population, consisting of 
about two thousand souls, subsists entirely by this kind of 
industry, for the island itself is sterile, so that the land rarely 
produces more than two successive harvests, unless enriched 
by manure — a process almost unknown in this portion of 
America. The greater part of the necessary supplies of the 
people come from abroad and are sold for cash ; but business 
cannot long continue on this basis, for the wealth of the for- 
ests, unprotected by legislation, decreases rapidly, and the 
time is not far distant when the cupidity of proprietors, all of 
whom are exclusively governed by considerations of immedi- 
ate gain, will have exhausted this their only source of reve- 
nue. But Nature has disguised the poverty of the island 
under a mantle of loveliest verdure, which pleasantly deceives 
the eye. At sight of this vegetation, which is frequently vig- 
orous, it would seem as if the lack of production was due to 
the want of industry or perseverance on the part of the people. 
In fact the expectation of reaping without sowing has become 
so general in the Spanish part of the new world, that every 
piece of land which does not at once respond to the i:equire- 
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ments of the cultivator is abandoned as worthless. The plains 
of Carmen, covered with thick undergrowth or coarse grass, 
could doubtless be made useful to man, since the heat of the 
sun is only superficial, and water is to be found very near the 
surface. There is furthermore, a saline humidity in the soil, 
the result of capillary attraction, and the waters from rains 
accumulate in the low places so as to form perennial swamps, 
which overflow during the winter, covering the surrounding 
country with a fertilizing deposit These observations would 
not be lost in Europe, but here they are unheeded. Labor 
doubtless is a hard condition of our existence ; nevertheless 
love of &mily, ambition, and the desire to secure an independ- 
ence, triumph over the natural repugnance with which it in- 
spires us, to such a degree as to invest even the most fatiguing 
toil with a qualified charm. It is only in Spanish America ' 
that men are to be found so rich in their poverty as to be , 
above the knowledge of want Nothing can stimulate them to ; 
an accumulation beyond what is necessary to meet their barest 
necessities. Their happiness consists in repose; their ambi- 
tion is limited to obtaining sufficient for daily sustenance ; and 
as to their &milies — ^they leave them in the hands of Provi- 
dence, and consider themselves relieved from all further respon- 
sibility ! 

^ One would suppose that in so poor an island, where the 
only wealth of the inhabitants is in their manual ability, 
Irbor would be very cheap; it is not so, however, for the rea- 
scns I have given above. The promise of a large remuneration 
rarely overcomes the apathy of the most needy, and hence 
it is that the pay of the laborer is seldom less than a dollar 
per day. If he consents to puiBue his task for a week, it is 
only to acquire means sufficient to live in idleness for a month. 
On a little farm near the town, I knew an overseer wlio re- 
ceived a salary of two hundred and fifty dollars per annum, 
besides board and other accessories, simply £& taking charge 
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of the house, attending to a small garden^ and overseeing the 
cultivation of from six to eight acres of ground; and the pro- 
prietor congratulated himself exceedingly on getting his work 
done so cheaply. 

In an architectural point of view, the city of Carmen pre- 
sents no striking feature. As stone is not to be found there,, 
building materials are obtained from the neighboring forests. 
The roofe are generally thatched, though they are occasionally 
tiled with flat stones taken from the ballast of ships. On the 
banks of the Lagoon, where the houses are huddled closely 
together, these rustic roofs do not appear to great advantage; 
but outside of the commercial centre, in more retired portions 
of the city, they harmonize with the bananna trees which 
shade them and with the primitive gardens which isolate 
every habitation. The streets, bordered with the white and 
red flowers of the periwinkle, and terminating in the sur- 
rounding forests, resemble the avenues of some imperial park ; 
and the irregular paths that cross them and lose themselves in 
clumps of verdure on either hand, make a strange appeal to 
the imagination of the stranger, who is constantly tempted to 
explore the mysterious recesses to which they appear to lead. 
-As one walks along contemplatively, he is suddenly startled 
by the whizzing flight of the humming-bird ; but his eye 
scarcely falls on it, when seeming to emit a ruddy spark, it 
disappears among the branches, like some brilliant beetle, or 
rather like the sphinx, which it resembles in its flight. When 
the sun approaches its zenith, and nature is sunk in silence 
and repose, the iguana may be surprised, extended on some 
branch of a tree, where he reposes in a state apparently be- 
tween sleeping and waking ; but his vigilance never abandons 
him. At the least sound he lifts his head, his throat dilates, 
his crest becomes elevated, and he listens without moving ; 
but the changes in his color betray his uneasiness, his back of 
sky-blue deepens to purple, then he reflects the shades of the 
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foliage which surrounds him, and in the midst of which he 
does not fail soon to vanish. The streets, as I have said, end 
only in the forest, which is an impenetrable thicket of thorny 
trees and vine-like plants, with velvety pods, which depend from 
the branches and when mature drop their seed on the ground 
to spring up again in new luxuriance. One must tread here 
with care, for these are the pods of the negretia urens, {cow^ 
hage?) and are covered with imperceptible thorns which 
come off on the slightest contact, penetrating the skin, and 
producing the most painful irritation. Most of the finer 
trees have fallen beneath the axe ; nevertheless some magnifi- 
cent ceibas still remain, their widely-spread branches at a 
little distance strongly resembling those of the oriental cedars. 
The manzanilla, called in the country chechem, may be rec- 
ognized by the deep green of its foliage, and by its deceptive 
fruit resembling crab-apples. Doubtless popular credulity 
has calumniated this tree, in accusing even its shadow of poi- 
sonous influences ; but woodcutters are well acquainted with 
the caustic nature of its poison, which produces on. the skin 
the same effect as a bum. In a word, the forests of these 
countries offer an infinite field for study and experiment ; and 
I am surprised that the hope of discovery which constantly 
draws naturalists hither, does not exercise the same attraction 
over other classes of savants. Here nature produces noth- 
ing insignificant. The fluids of the various forms of vegeta- 
tion are not exclusively confined to supporting and perpetu- 
ating the species ; but the rich sap which vivifies every plant 
and which pervades its every fibre, is almost always endowed 
with specific virtues, capable of connecting, by new relation- 
ships, these organized bodies with the rest of creation. How 
many unknown principles, amotig these varieties of resins, 
aromatic gums, oleaginous essences, and milky juices, are only 
awaiting discovery in order to advance the arts and the indus- 
trial sciences, or add to our medical resources ! How many, I 
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say, are waiting for some fortuitous circumstance to reveal 
their beneficent and useful properties ! Such were my re- 
flections in rambling through these forests, where my con- 
stantly awakened curiosity prevented any feeling of fatigue. 
Nevertheless, I must admit that my enjoyment was often 
. marred by the annoyances of insects, and by irritating con- 
tact with poisonous plants. 

I was always glad, during my solitary excursions, to be 
near some habitation when the bells of Angelus sounded for 
evening prayers. At such times the whole family would 
drop upon their knees, the father reciting the prayer while 
the mother united her voice with those of the children in the 
responses. When the ceremony was ended, all would rise 
simultaneously and wish each other good-night — a pious cus- 
tom which dates from the Conquest, and which, for the time 
being, invests the father of a family with that patriarchal 
dignity which he too frequently throws off. I happened, one 
evening, to be attracted by a religious chant to a modest little 
church, ]jot fer from the shore, where the people were cele- 
brating some fiesta. The altar was brilliantly illuminated ; 
incense burned around it, and \}s^q worshipper^, chanting songs 
of adoration, were bowed to the dust before its symbob. 
There is incontestably a kind of poetry about the ceremonies 
of the Catholic church, which always touches the heart, and 
the circumstances surrounding me rendered me peculiarly 
open to its impressions. In witnessing this poor little gath- 
ering, forgotten by almost all the world, but still offering up 
its vows and aspirations in prayer to a common God, I waa 
moved in epite of myself; the thought of my own isolation 
also touched a sympathetic chord, and I felt, as I had never 
felt before, the value of that divine doctriue which consoles 
every aflSiction, and strengthens the courage of all, while it 
establishes a holy communion between every member of the 
great Christian family, and does not forget even the traveller 
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in Its pious formulas. . . • At this moment, a lively air rose 
from the depths of the church, drowning the last echoes of the 
chant to which I had been listening. The contrast was so 
marked and the effect so unforeseen, that for a moment I felt 
bewildered, like a man who suddenly passes from darkness into 
light I recognized, from the first few notes, the movement 
of a contra-dance which is by no means new on the other side 
of the Atlantic. This singular prelude was followed by a waltz, 
to which a lively polka succeeded. The padre had engaged 
for this solemn occasion, an organ recently imported into the 
island, where the instrument had excited the liveliest transpoi1» 
of admiration. Happily, the profane reminiscences which it 
awakened in my mind, Remained a mystery to the other wor- 
shippers, who, absorbed in respectful admiration, found in this 
harmony only an expression of the sentiments by which they 
were themselves animated. 

The island of Carmen enjoys a great reputation for salu- 
brity throughout the whole circle of the Gulf — an advantage 
due to its dry, sandy soil, which supports but little organized 
matter for decay. March, April, and May, are the dryest 
months of the year on all parts* of the coast ; not a drop of 
rain falls during this interval, and the rivers then subside to 
their lowest level. Toward the middle of May, a few show- 
ers occur, accompanied with thunder and lightning. In No- 
vember the northwinds begin to blow and dissipate the storms, 
which become less and less frequent, until the return of the 
equinox. Calculating by meteorological phenomena, the reg- 
ularity of which is remarkable under the tropics, the year may 
be divided into three seasons — the rainy, the windy, and the 
dry. In April and May the flowers blossom, although many 
plants, favored by the mildness of the temperature, are in 
lower and fruit for the whole year round. Transplanted to 
this latitude, the plants of our hemisphere would come under 
the same laws with those indigenous to the soil* but the mod- 
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ificatkms which thej undergo, in the phases of their exist- 
enoe, are mach more remarkable on the other side of tlw 
equator than on this. It has been observed that the jdi^iom- 
ena of their vegetaticm are regulated by the course of the son, 
and the period of their flowering is determined, as with us, bj 
the return of that luminary to the nearest tropic* 

Neither on the islands, nor on the shores of the Lagoon an 
to be found any tumuli, ruins, or other remains of the indus- 
try of former times. It is a savage waste, which nature se^ooi 
to have reserved for herself, by refusing it the gifts that would 
have rendered it useful to man. Nevertheless, at the period 
of the Conquest, there epsted here and there oratoriaSj con-' 
structed of hewn stone, ornamented with idols and with poke 
supporting the horns of stags, which were probably placed 
there as offerings. The erection of these monuments, the ruinB 
of which have disappeared, was attributed to the piety of stnkj 
hunters or merchants, who, &om time to time, traversed tUi 
solitary region, f 

At night, during my stay at Carmen, when the busy hun 
of the city was still, I often sat for hours at my open window, 
gazing out on the solitary Lagoon, and picturing to myself tbe 
strange and mysterious region which spread beyond it, and in 
which I was so soon to enter. Some vague apprehensions of 
the future, mingled with sad, sweet thoughts of the past, some- 
times crossed my mind ; but the solemn aspect of the country, tbe 
august calm in which it was wrapped, never failed ultiniately 
i4) irmpire me with a profoundly religious confidence. I feh 
myself drawn by some irresistible power towards that Bemg 
who presides over the peaceful beauty of the night, as over 
the brilliant splendor of the day ; and I persuaded myself that 
his infinite goodness would also watch over and protect me m ' 
my wanderings. At this hour of quiet and repose, the silence 

♦ A, Hrtlnt-Hllairo, Voyage dans VintSrieurdu BresUj 2epartie, t L, p. 64, 
f JJ. U\m, 0. 10. llorrora, Doc. ii., L UL, a 2. 
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•was never broken, except by the nocturnal chirp of the cricket, 
and by the murmur of the Lagoon, just rippled by the gentle 
and refreshing breeze which seemed to come from the distant 
horizon, laden with new life and vigor for the exhausted trav- 
eller. 

The Lagoon of Terminos is about fifteen leagues long by 
from eight to ten broad, and in its tranquillity and the color 
of its waters more resembles an inland lake than a dependency 
of the ocean. Its yellow tint is no doubt duQ to the soluble 
soil and the drainage from the marshes which surround it. 
Nothing can be more complicated than the hydrography of 
this little comer of the globe, where the capricious waters 
percolate slowly from lagoon to lagoon, and seem to run 
athwart of each other in their devious course. During the 
dry season, notwithstanding the complication of waters, one 
may travel by land without danger, provided he is reasonably 
&miliar with the country ; but when the rains set in, every 
channel overflows, and the ground gradually disappears under 
a tangled network of creeks and lagoons, through which pas- 
sage is impossible except in canoes, and then only with the aid 
of practised guides. At this season, one may travel from the 
Usumasinta to the Tabasco, and from thence to Chiltepeque, 
uninterruptedly by water. 

The principal river of this region, as already stated, is the 
Usumasinta.* It reaches the sea through a number of chan- 
nels, the largest of which, called Rio Palizada, flows into the 
Lagoon of Terminos. Further on I shall have occasion to 
give the results of my explorations of this great river, which 
is little known even by name, and is very erroneously laid 
down in our maps. The outline of the Lagoon, on the other 
hand, has been traced with great exactness. Il^ constitutes a 

* Dampier, I believe, is the only traveller who has given the trae name of 
this river, which is SummaserUa. — A Nsw Voyage round the World, etc.; voL 
il, p. 54. 
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commercial centre celebrated throughout the Gulf, althou^ 
its existence is almost unknown in Europe. In the eyes of 
the local navigators, nothing can compare with it. Its basia, 
the canoes which traverse it, and the cutting and.transporta* 
tion of the dye-woods on its shores, comprise, according to 
their notions, the extent, wealth, and movement of the whole 
commercial world. Besides the sword-fish and the different 
species of sharks, which swarm in it, may also be seen, when 
the waters are still, the voracious ray-fish, often of gigantic 
size, called, in this country, inanta. It is dreaded by fisher- 
men, and they rarely succeed in capturing it. According to 
their account, it awaits its prey quietly under the shadow of 
aquatic plants, and after seizing it smothers it between the lobes 
of its fins, as between the folds of a mantle or manta. On the 
inner or continental shores of the Lagoon, the dominion of 
savage nature commences. Dangerous animals infest the 
woods ; reptiles twine themselves around the trunks of the 
trees ; the atmosphere is alive with insects ; and man himself 
is no longer master of creation, but a bewildered way&rer, 
who journeys, with furtive steps, amidst a thousand dangers. 
On the evening of the 24th of March, we left Carmen and 
set sail, Morin and myself, in a canoe bound for the interior. 
A little before night-fall we reached the mouth of the Pali- 
zada, and not daring to venture further, came to anchor. Hav- 
ing no other resource left we were fain to amuse ourselves is 
watching the rising of the moon. While thus engaged I sud- 
denly felt a sharp pain between the shoulders. Hastily taking 
off my coat, a scorpion fell at my feet ; he endeavored to 
escape, but I prevented him by a well-aimed blow. Morin 
rubbed the spot where he had stung me with ammonia, and 
the next morning it was cured. The patron of the canoe, a 
vigorous old Sambo,* with bronzed complexion, woolly head, 
and cheerful disposition — a rare thing in these melancholj 

* Cross between the Indian and Negro. 
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parts where life itself seems a btirden — the pcUron pretended 
that I had introduced the scorpion on board, sinpe, accord- 
ing to his acctpunt, his vessel was a model of cleanliness. 
But while he was speaking, a new enemy, precisely similar 
in appearance to the first, ran across the deck, placing the 
patron's own person in danger. A moment after, the mainsail 
was rolled up, and the moonbeams falling directly on the bot- 
tom of the boat, revealed to us that it was swarming with 
thousands of black roaches, which the light seemed to disturb. 
I shuddered with disgust at this spectacle, and the other pas- 
sengers, although more accustomed to such things than myself, 
manifested scarcely less repugnance at the spectacle. Every 
one had some story to relate of the voracity of cucarachas^ and 
all agreed that it would be difficult to duplicate such a collection 
as we had before us. Don Pancho, the patron^ gave in at last, 
but added, byway of justification, that these insects were useful 
substitutes for barometers, and that their activity, to which 
we could bear testimony, indicated a change in the weather. 
In spite of this prediction, we preferred closing the hold and 
sleeping in the open air. During the night the wind blew 
with great violence, but no rain fell. The air was so fresh, 
however, that I awoke at early dawn in a shiver. The day 
looked anything but promising; a grey band rested on the 
western horizon, and floating about here and there were 
small opaque masses of vapor, condensed during the night. 
Higher up, great clouds were gathered, obscuring the whole 
sky. When the sun rose, it appeared only as a luminous spot, 
tinging the clouds at their base with a dim, reddish light like 
the distant reflection of a fire ; soon it disappeared from the 
horizon, casting a last ray upon the Lagoon, which was still en- 
veloped in the morning fog. Under it, the water assumed the 
tints of the opal ; then the light gradually faded away, and all 
nature assumed the sombre tint of the clouds. We had now 
reached the dangerous pass known by the name oiBoca Chica^ 
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where the deposits of sand which have narrowed the mouth of the 
river, and the trunks of trees which have been accumulated by the 
current, occasion from time to time the most terrible disasters. 
Don Pancho assured me that the crews of the vessels ship- 
wrecked here were never heard of afterwards, inasmuch as the 
depths of this part of the lake are peopled with frightful monsters. 
Our canoe nevertheless got along without difficulty, gliding 
between a double row of mangrove trees, as tall as oaks, which 
continued until we entered a new lake, called Las Cruces, 
The first fragments of land which we reached can scarcely be 
termed islands, as the water permeates them in every part. 
Little by little, however, the ground assumes consistency, and 
gradually imprisons the water in regular channels. We soon 
entered a third Lagoon, peopled by myriads of sea-gulls, with 
silvery plumage, which flapped their way from island to 
island, making the solitude noisy with their clamor. Several 
canoes, beating against the wind, were endeavoring to descend 
the river, after having awaited like ourselves the rising of the 
sun in order to traverse the pass of Boca Chica, The shore 
reminded me of that which I had so much admired on approach- 
ing the Island of Pines ; but here vegetation had not suffered 
from hurricanes, and appeared in all of its magnificence. Be- 
sides, the route which we followed, enlivened by the movement 
of the canoes, surpassed in grandeur and in interest the canal 
into which Columbus strayed with his vessel. No words 
can convey an idea of the forests which surrounded us, and 
which the adjacent waters endow with perpetual youth. The 
rude picturesqueness of the trunks, the diversity of foliage, 
the occasional promontories, the numerous creeks, the little 
islands constantly appearing and disappearing, the fallen trees 
which still continued to live, and the myriads of birds which 
people these retired shores — these cannot be adequately de- 
scribed. I longed for a burst of sunlight to illuminate the 
magnificent picture, which to me was a new revelation of na- 
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ture, equally grand and strange. Suddenly the cry of 
'' lagarto^^ directed my attention forward, and there, just in 
advance of the boat, I saw one of the caymans of the Usu- 
masinta. Only his dorsal crest was visible, and he appeared 
motionless. A moment afterwards, however, he threw his 
snout back in the direction of the current, as if to scent the 
breeze, and then, the reconnoisance probably not proving sat- 
isfactory, he sank quietly down to the slimy but congenial 
depths of the river. 

As the day advanced the sky became entirely obscured 
with clouds, and the shores became shrouded in a foggy veil. 
The water; too, assumed a greenish and sickly hue, and soon 
the rain began to fall, driving us to seek refuge in the close 
and mephitic hold, which was closely covered with a tarred 
cloth, and there we were left to darkness and the effluvium of 
accumulated filth. The passengers naturally enough were de- 
pressed and disgusted, but the sailors, in the primitive costume 
of these countries, noisily manifested their satisfaction, much 
after the fashion of firogs on similar occasions. The wind 
whistled through the rigging ; the rain pattered on the deck, 
and the waves surged angrily around us, while every stick of 
timber in the vessel creaked under the strain. At the expi- 
ration of two hours, which appeared to us like months, the 
storm subsided, and we were able to emerge from our prison 
and obtain a breath of fresh air. During this interval we had 
crossed the lagoons, and were now sailing on the river. Its 
banks were abrupt, and composed of a soil half sand half clay. 
Where the shores were flat, they were covered with reeds and 
long grass, while here and there they were magnificently 
shaded by forest trees. Between these walls of verdure might 
be seen the blue perspective of the lagoons, terminating in a 
dim belt of distant forests. I now had time for observation, 
for the wind had died away, and we only moved onward by 
the aid of the palanca. This is a long, forked pole, used in 

3 
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coasting aI<Hig the rirer shores. One end is placed against 
the shoulder, and the other against the bank, and in this way 
the boat is gradually poshed ahead. It requires three men to 
execute this feat : the first two impel the boat by alternately 
pushing, while the third with a kind of boat-hook keeps the 
canoe near the shore, by catching hold of the overhanging 
branches. This mode of traTelling is by no means expediti- 
ous, as the sail requires to be taken down in order to be out 
of the way of the palanqueras. The wind, which varies accord- 
ing to the winding of the stream, occasicmally drives the boat 
among the trees, which become entangled in the rigging, and 
next sends it off into the middle of the stream, where the deptii 
of the water renders the paianca useless. The crew's efforts 
have then to be redoubled in order to regain the bank, or else 
they are forced to await patiently the springing up of a breeie. 
This thankless and tiresome task is one of the few things which 
the Indian executes well, and fi>r which he manifests no aver- 
sion. 

Vegetation assumes a more and more interesting appear- 
ance as one advances towards the interior. Great willows with 
trailing branches, gigantic bamboos, beautiful cyperacecB or 
sedges resembling the papyrus, aquatic palm-trees with their 
slender stems, the cecropia with its immense leaves — ^all unite 
in ornamenting both banks of the river. Besides these, masses 
of verdure, spangled with bunches of violet flowers, prodigious 
white tree trunks, and vines slender and delicate as the rigging 
of a ship, continually present themselves to the eye. I observed 
among other beautiful trees, the jaAt/ac/c palm, with its graceful 
branches bending over the water. Its fruit is acidulous, and 
of the shape and size of an acorn. It is much sought for by 
ohildron, and is not without its appeal to the traveller. A 
groat variety of birds enjoy their existence in peace in these 
s^ilitudos. Among them is the ibis with its brilliant plumage, 
tlie aramua with its ringing voice, and the blue porphjrio 
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called bj the inhabitants gaUo 'de Montezuma (Montezuma's 
chicken). The king-fisher, with its ringed neck, is also found 
here, of much larger size than with us. It flutters continually 
over the water, while the felcon, uttering piercing shrieks, 
plunges suddenly into the river, rises perpendicularly with its 
prey, and then whirls itself upwards high in the air, until 
almost lost to the view. In contrast with these pleasant sights, 
we fancied that we discerned numerous alligators, motionlessly 
Mratching us from the shores of the little coves of the river — but 
then it was almost impossible to distinguish these amphibious 
monsters from the uprooted trunks of trees, which the river 
had covered with its slimy sediment. .Eeposing on the deck, 
wrapped in my cloak, I enjoyed with rapture a view truly 
enchanting from its novelty, and sufficiently exciting to make 
up for the lack of associations. During the whole of my 
journey, these pleasurable emotions continued ; my interest and 
curiosity were constantly excited, for I was travelling towards 
the Unexplored and Unknown; and always excepting the 
impression produced by my first view of the New World, I 
must say that the scenes on the Usumasinta, by their melan- 
choly grandeur, and primitive poetry, have left the most pro- 
found and lasting impressions on my mind. 

Toward evening we reached a low piece of ground, sur- 
rounded by pools of water, called the Island of Birds, but 
which should have borne the name of Paradise of Mosquitos. 
As soon as the boat was secured, every one commenced making 
preparations for the night, by putting up a kind of square 
tent, made from a few yards of muslin. These tents are in 
general use in this country. Once inside of them, (and the 
operation of entering must be performed with great rapidity), 
every aperture is closed by tucking the ample folds of the mus- 
lin under the mat which serves as a bed. I was not so much 
of a novice as to be totally unprovided with some protection of 
this kind, for I had purchased in France a mosquito net, 
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which, according to the representatioDS of the Tender, was of 
the newest and best Tariecj. Bat I was soon convinced that 
the inventor of mj net had never travelled on the Usnm- 
asinta ! Hardlj had I introduced myself with the utmost 
adroitness and caution, under mv gauze curtain* than the en- 
emv. guided bj his unfailing instincts, contrived to effect an 
entrance into mj sanctuary. I heard with terror his &miliar 
hum, and any lingering doubts as to the reality of his pres- 
ence were soon dispelled by hundreds of bites all over my per- 
son. Vainly did I endeavor, by every possible device, to 
expel my persecutors. Finally, abandoning the attempt in no 
very amiable frame of mind, I vacated the place, wishing 
alike the net and its inventor to the devil ! I went out, but 
the buzzing noise of mosquitos seemed to resound all al(»ig the 
banks ; the air was thick with them ; and I verily believe they 
were sufficiently numerous to have hidden even the sun from 
view ! The hours passed tediously enough, in vain efforts to 
do battle against the myriads of my invisible enemies. I 
contemplated with indifference the nocturnal aspect of the 
landscape — the great shadows thrown on the water, and the 
phosphorescent light emitted by the fire-flies ! The partisans 
of final causes will doubtless find some satis&ctory manner 
of explaining the mosquito's mission and utility. For myself 
after having, during that whole night, reflected on the subject, 
I was forced to admit that I could arrive at no conclusion, . 
implying a useful or ornamental purpose in the creation of this 
most pestilent of insects ! 

The morning finally broke, and I had the satisfaction 'of 
rousing every one from his slumbers. Soon after, we em- 
barked. The weather had cleared up and was delightful, but 
the wind was not strong, and as we proceeded slowly, I was 
enabled to do a little quiet shooting from the deck of our boat 
Don Pancho kindly steered it so as to receive the game as it 
fell; not because he shared my ambition to advance the inter- 
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csts of natural science, but because be saw an augmentation of 
oursupply of provisions in every bird added to my collection. 
In truth, our fare was anything but sumptuous. Mouldy bis- 
cuits, tassajo, and black beans formed our repasts so con- 
stantly and so usually, that I found myself frequently sighing 
for the shark's flesh of Campeachy. Toward the middle of 
the day, we reached the farm of San Geronimito, where we 
saw a large quantity of dye-woods piled, up on the bank 
awaiting transportation to the Lagoon. Flowing into the 
Usumasinta at this point, is the Rio Viejo, which encircles a 
vast territory, intersected by lagoons, called the island of San 
Isidro, The fall of the land is here so trifling and indecisive, 
that the Rio Viejo describes three quarters of a circle, and iii 
one.place runs for nearly two leagues in an entirely opposite 
direction from its general course, as if in doubt which route 
to follow in order to reach the ocean. 

As we approached the town of Palizada, the river be- 
came narrower and more rapid ; the forests were more open, 
and the eye was enabled to wander at will over the undulating 
bosoms of the savannas, illuminated by the rays of the setting 
sun, where quiet seemed to reign supreme. The willows bend- 
ing over the river, the pools of luminous water, the herds of 
cattle, and the distant forests, all formed a truly enchanting 
picture, giving rise in my mind to a most pleasing illusion. 
I fancied that I saw before me a familiar landscape, which I 
can never forget, the plains where I had played during child- 
hood ; there were the same willows, the same swamp, the same 
meandering river ; and, as my imagination travelled back to 
the past, I endeavored by a pleasing fiction to transport my- 
self there also! But, strange phenomenon! my most recent 
and my dearest remembrances appeared of distant date, as if 
obscured by the lapse of many years of time. Remoteness of 
place, it seems, produces nearly the same effect as remoteness 
of time ; the perspective, in both cases, is much the same ; 
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yet never before had T so fully appreciated the fact. But the 
vegetation by which I was surrounded soon dispelled every il- 
lusioni Here stood the bojon, a straight, slender tree, with a 
spreading, umbrella-shaped top, reminding me of the Italian 
pines ; there the cecropia, shaped like a gigantic candelabra, 
thrust its arms beyond the skirts of the forest ; while the mi- 
mosa with its pink blossoms, and the beautiful convolvulus, 
ornamented the banks of the river, over which also drooped 
masses of the arum, with its arrow-shaped leaves and long 
tendrils floating oflF in the current. 

It was ten o'clock at night, when a group of cocoa trees, 
in this part of the world a sure sign of human habitations, 
rising over the forest, gave notice that the village of Palizada 
was near at hand. Directly we discerned lights, and a con- 
fused mass of objects moving about in the darkness, and soon 
after we reached the landing place of the town, after a journey 
of fifty-four hours from Carmen. We had travelled upward 
of eighteen leagues, in accomplishing a distance of not more 
than seven, in a direct line. The hour was rather late to seek 
for shelter ; fortunately, however, one of our passengers was a 
resident here, and relieved our embarrassment on this score 
by placing his dwelling at our service. Hammocks were soon 
hung up, and each of us took one and slept with real satis- 
faction until morning. Hospitality does not involve great 
trouble or responsibility under the tropics, where, with two 
nails and a few yards of cotton cloth, the host is always pre- 
pared to receive and entertain his visitors 1 

Next day I presented myself and my letters of introduc- 
tion to the padre of the place. I found Father Albert! a 
man quite superior to the generality of those of his profession 
in Spanish America, who are mostly very ignorant, and lead 
an exceedingly unedifying life. He was born in Guatemala, 
and to his travels, and perhaps also to his misfortunes he was 
indebted for a knowledge of the world and a freedom from 
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prejudices, which I was surprised to meet with, in such a spot. 
I never ascertained through what combination of circumstances 
he happened to be exercising his functions in a country so far 
distant from his own, and in a sphere «o unworthy of his 
merit. He however did his duty most conscientiously ; for in 
this little town, where he was at once pastor, magistrate and 
physician, every one loved and honored him. 

A few years ago, Palizada was only a miserable hamlet, 
exclusively inhabited by Indians. But the discovery of dye- 
woods in its neighborhood immediately created a business 
movement, and rapidly ameliorated the condition of its inhab- 
itants. A number of young mulattoes without family or for- 
tune, a disinherited race which the laxity of morals in Span- 
ish America rapidly multiplies, first sought here the means of 
subsistence. Then came tailors, barbers, and merchants, in 
the hope of sharing the benefits of the new settlement. The 
war in which we were engaged with Mexico, in 1838, also 
introduced into Palizada a few Frenchmen, victims of the 
hatred which the success of our arms had excited in the breasts 
of our enemies.* I was not a little surprised to meet with 
compatriots in this swampy, unknown region. They all 
seemed to be doing well, and to have no regrets for what they 
had lost by their expulsion, The trade in Campeachy wood 
is here, as in the island of Carmen, the only source of reve- 
nue, and the only calling pursued by the people. Every 
thing in the way of enterprise and capital concentrates in this 
pursuit ; that is to say, in buying woods at the lowest prices 
' here, to sell them at the highest possible rates at the Lagoon. 
This operation is an easy one with ready money, for the Span- 
ish proprietors, continually driven to expedients for gratify- 
ing their ruling passion, that of gambling, can never resist a 

* The government of Mexico revienged itself for the capture of San Juan 
de XTlua, by ordering all the French residents in the country to leave the 
repubUo within fifteen daysl 
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golden appeal, and they submit to almost any reduction of price 
in order to procure ready money. When the supply of wood 
is scarce, the people are often driyen-to painful straits ; but it 
is impossible to feel any great sympathy for a population 
possessing a soil so productive and fertile, and who are yet too 
indolent to turn it to account. Notwithstanding the size of 
the place and its growing importance, it has no market. The 
commonest necessities of life, and such things as game, fish, 
etc., which abound in its vicinity, can only be got with diflB- 
culty, and at exorbitant prices. In &ct. every pursuit is 
absorbed in the prevailing struggle for dye-woods, precisely 
as in auriferous countries all industry is swallowed up in t)ie 
struggle for gold, regardless of the thousand other treasures 
which nature spreads out on every hand. 

The Rio Palizada is the most eastern, and as before said, 
the most important outlet of the Usumasinta. Its depth 
in front of the town to which it gives its name, is from four to 
seven fathoms, varying according to the season. During the 
rainy season it frequently inundates the country far into the 
interior, leaving only a few scattered islets of elevated ground 
visible to the eye above the expanse of waters. At these times 
the inhabitants of Palizada, and such others as may be estab- 
lished on the banks of the stream, are obliged to abandon the 
lower portions of their dwellings, and perch themselves on 
temporary scafiFoldings above the reach of the overflow, or else 
are driven to seek refuge with their fowls on the roofs of 
their houses. The site of the town is sometimes covered with 
water to the depth of three yards. ' 

By the month of May the subsidence of the water is com- 
plete, and the drenched ground becomes dry again. This is 
the time of epidemic fevers so fatal to strangers, and which 
few of the natives themselves escape, in a form more or less 
severe. 

The vast swamps surrounding Palizada are worthy of the 
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attention of naturalists, and if known, would become a very 
El Dorado of hunters. Among the curiosities of the region is 
a singular plant with long fibrous roots, which vegetates on 
the sur&ce of the water, spreading out firom the shores of the 
lagoons and sluggish canals in a net-work of verdure, like a 
floating meadow. It never spreads entirely over the channels 
of the canals, which are consequently left open for navigation, 
but elsewhere it is so dense as to be impenetrable to boats, 
and in turn suppoii;s other varieties of plants and flowers. 
I have said that this low country is studded here and there 
with little hiUs, almost deserving the name of islands, which 
ris6 among the swamps and above the general overflows. They 
are always densely wooded, and are the haunts of black squir- 
rels and many other varieties of animals. But these are of 
course few in -numbers as compared with the feathered inhab- 
itants of thes^ marshy regions. The latter throng the earth, 
the air, and the water in countless multitudes, as they have 
doubtless done from the earliest ages of the world. Innumer- 
able web-footed and long-legged birds swim, plunge, and fly 
around the traveller ; the tantcUe with his hard crooked beak, 
the heron white as the spotless snow, the shy spoon-bill in its 
pink plumage, the long-necked flamingo with flaming wings, 
infinite varieties of teals and ducks, and last of all the crane, 
slowly pursuing his stately walk, or standing still and gazing 
solemnly on vacancy. Different species of birds of prey utter 
piercing cries, and describe great circles above the tree tops. 
They pounce rapidly into the swamps in search of pirey, but in- 
stead of finding it they frequently fall into the hungry jaws of 
some alligator, concealed beneath the floating vegetation. And 
finally thd vulture, perched on some dead tree-top watches over 
the evolutions of the feathered multitude. To the farthest limits 
of the horizon, one sees only birds filling the air and thronging 
the water. The greater part of these live on terms of strange fa- 
miliarity with the cattle which roam over the savannas. I have &e« 

3* 
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quently seen a white heron make use of the back of a cow or 
bull as a means of transport across a stream. It required 
some little effort for the bird to maintain its equilibrium^ but 
it never abandoned its post before reaching the point for which 
it had set out. The turtles, which are equally numerous,* 
contribute, in spite of their timidity, to the general animation. 
Now they swim in the open water, scarcely rippling its sur- 
face with their flippers ; now they float on its bosom, and anon 
drag their heavy bodies toilsomely along the shore. 

But of all the feathered inhabitants of these humid regions, 
the jacana is most distinguished for his grace .and vivacity. 
Always in motion, he skims lightly, accompanied by his mate, 
over the floating verdure of the lagoons, tripping dexterously 
from leaf to leaf, as if fearful of wetting his toes. Nature has 
endowed him with a formidable weapon ; he conceals beneath 
his wing a spur as sharp aa steel, with which he can strike his 
enemy with fatal force. But he is by no means quarrelsome ; 
when disturbed, he flies off with a scream to some other point, 
not far distant, having previously assured himself, from tibie 
top of some tall tree, that it is a safe retreat. After alight- 
ing he remains perfectly still for a moment, with wings ex- 
panded, ready for a flight in the event of the slightest alarm. 
This charming bird, I afterwards ascertained, is found all 
over tropical America. The Spaniards call him gaUerote^ 
and the Indians of Tabaaco chechelndb, bird of the ?tai or 
nymphsea. 

I noticed in the vicinity of Palizada great numbers of the 
mango tree. Originally introduced from India, it has become 
acclimated here, and has generated so rapidly as to appear to 
form a part of the primitive forest It produces abundantly, 
and when ripe the ground is literally covered with its golden 
fruit. But it rots there in neglect. It might easily be dis- 
tilled for the production of alcohol, but the ignorant and in-* 
dplent population are not equal even to this small effort in the 
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way of enterprise ! The mango is reputed to be a healthful 
finiit, endowed, it is said, with purifying virtues, besides 
being very pleasant to the taste. The pulp, of a* beautiful 
yellow, is firm and full of juice, the seed is large and stringy, 
the skin sofb and of a yellowish green, with a slight odor of 
turpentine. 

I tasted for the first time, at the table of Father Alberti^ 
a species of anona, which the Spaniards call guanabana and 
the French corossol (A. muriccUa L.) Easily recognizable 1by 
its green color, its pyramidal shape, and by the protuberances 
on its surface, this fruit has a peculiarly agreeable flavor, 
although coupled with a biting, wild taste, which indicates that 
it grows in a virgin forest, and has not had the advantages of 
culture. The extremity of the royal palm is eaten at Pali- 
5sada ; it is the cabbage palm of ancient travellers — a droll 
name, which sins against all the rules of analogy. This produc- 
tion is not a peculiarity of special palm trees ; all vegetables 
of the same family produce a sprout at the top, which in many 
varieties is both large and tender, and fit for food. Unfortu- 
nately, however, it is necessary to cut down a whole tree in 
order to obtain this so-called cabbage. 

The LTsumasinta river and the neighboring lagoons con- 
tain a great variety of fish, and among others a singular 
species, which attains a yard in length, and which is called in 
the country pye lagarto (alligator fish), probably the Le- 
pidosteus gavialis of Lacepide. In shape it resembles the 
pike, but with a straighter and longer head. Its body is cov- 
ered with scales of a lozenge shape, scattered in oblique series, 
and are very stiff and tough. The fishermen roast this fish in 
its armor, which, after it is cooked, they remove. The fresh- 
water turtles also serve as an article of food. I counted five 
different varieties, among others that called hicotea {emys 
omata of (xray), which is the largest and most esteemed. II9 
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flesh strongly resembles that of the chicken, and is much more 
delicate than that of the sea turtles.^ 

The natural advantages of the country, in the respects enu- 
merated, are counterbalanced by the pest of mosquitos, which 
obliges the inhabitants to close their doors hermetically on the 
approach of evening. Besides, each house is the resort of a 
multitude of mischievous insects, disagreeable reptiles, and 
offensive animals. In addition to rats, lizards, and' bats, there 
are scorpions, enormous roaches, myriads of ants, and several 
hideous varieties of spiders. 

I was not long in finding out that here the researches to 
which I had devoted myself, for the benefit of the natural 
sciences, required to be pursued with greater circumspection 
than I had before adopted. I frequently heard mention made, 
under the name of culebras de hneso, of the rattlesnakes which 
infest the neighboring forests, and I found an explanation for 
the terror which these reptiles inspire in the want of medicinal 
knowledge among the inhabitants. All the way &om the island 
of Carmen a still more fearful species had been mentioned to 
me, the name of which from time to time saluted my ears, and 
excited my curiosity. How was I to triumph over the indol- 
ence and antipathy of the Indians to procure one of these 
reptiles? ''We have," they said, "an antidote against the 
bite of the ctdebra ; but the venom of the nahuyaca is cer- 
tain death." 



♦ M. Waldeck tells a curious story of the destruction of the caymans^ or 
what our author calls crocodiles^ by the hicotea or xicotea. The shell of the 
latter is proof against the crushing force of the cayman's jaws, and in conse- 
quence he is swaUowed alive. But his testaceous covering is equally proof 
against the cayman's digestive powers, while his tenacity of life is so great 
that he is able to interfere seriously with the monster's internal arrangemoDts 
— so seriously, indeed, that the cayman soon pays the penalty of his greedi- 
ness by death, M, Waldeck affirms that he often examined the bodies of de- 
funct caymans, and invariably found a livmg xicotea in their stomachs.— 
Voyage dans V Yucatan^ p. 9.-^2*. 
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AH the information which I have obtained concerning this 
reptile, wherever it is known, concurs in respect to the fright- 
ful effects of its bite. In a few hours the strongest man, in 
the best of health, becomes a corpse. The excitement of the 
nervous system ait first induced is followed by complete pros- 
tration ; blood flows from every pore and life ebbs away with 
frightful rapidity. "^ The Indians insist that the nahuyaca 
does not confine itself to biting when assaulted, but that it 
boldly attacks pedestrians, and even precipitates itself into boats 
coasting along the banks of the river. I will not endorse this 
statement, which seems to be at variance with the usual habits 
of serpents. The mode of sailing on the Usumasinta, where 
the canoes almost touch the banks, and frequently become en- 
tangled in the vegetation which fringes them, is sufficient ex- 
planation of the occasional presence, in the boats, of these 
dangerous and unwelcome guests. 

♦ The symptoms which accompany the bite of this viper were observed 
by the Spaniards at the time of the Conquest "There is in Chiapa," says 
Herrara, " great brown vipers resembling decayed wood. One of which hav- 
ing bitten a horse, the animal immediately perspired blood from every pore 
and did not survive it more than a day." Herrara, Dec. iv. ix. a 12. This ser* 
pent is also called by the Spaniarda, vivora de sa/ngre. 
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Departure from Palizodar-Poaol—A Boat race— ^^aa<6«— Ortega— Night adventures-- 
Magnificent foliage— The chorcha—A jagoar— Mosqnitoft— The dtiAo— The NaJith 
yaca again— Bemedies against snake bites— Fida— Lagoon of Catas^a— Forest 8oli« 
tudes-r- Village of Las Playas— Town of Santo Domingo — ^Magnificent scenery — ^A 
true philosopher— Primitive . habits — Gastodian of the ruins — Vandalism of trav- 
ellers — Installation in the Palace of Palenque— Speculations — Origin of the ruin»— 
Voices of the night— Lost !— An escape— The Aocco— Adieu to the ruins — Geological 
discoveries-^The end of an exile. 

At the end of a week, after laying in a supply of pro- 
visions, consisting of biscuits, rice, and salt meat, I had my 
baggage placed on board of a cayuco^ and started for the ruins 
of Palenque, distant thirty-five leagues. During the dry sea- 
son this distance can be lessened by travelling directly acrosd 
the country ; but when the waters are high, it is safer to sail 
up to the village of Las Playas^ from whence there is a toler- 
able road to the town of Sa?ito Domingo, two leagues distant 
from the ancient city. 

I observed, after leaving Palizada, that the TJsumasinta 
began to change its appearance, and that on both banks there 
were occasional cultivated fields, with little houses scatte):ed 
here and there. At one of these we stopped to procure man- 
gos, water melons, and pozoL The Indians never set out on 
any expedition without a supply of pozol. This is maize 
made into a kind of paste, sweetened with sugar to suit the 
taste, and when mixed with water serves at once for food and 
drink. It is, at the same time, the most economical and port- 
able kind of provision for a journey.* 

* Here I may repeat what has never failed to receive mentioii among all 
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We poled along very slowly, until our boatmen, whom no 
encouragement could stimulate to greater speed, perceived a 
cayuco which had started from Palizada half an hour before 
our own, and which the curves in the river had hitherto con- 
cealed from our view. This acted as a charm in overcoming 
their apathy ; they determined by a common impulse to pass by 
the boat ahead, which, however, was manned by sailors equally 
determined not to be beaten. An exciting race was conse- 
quently kept up all the day, much to our satisfaction. Voy- 
aging in these canoes is not without its danger, when the bow 
oarsman is careless, or when his head or his vision is affected 
by alcohol. The depth of the water obliges the navigator to 
keep close to the shores, which are full of roots, scraggy tree 
trunks, and vegetable debris embedded in the mud. The most 
perfect equilibrium has therefore to be maintained, for the 
cayuco is only a hollow trunk of a tree, narrow, light and un- 

trayellers in these countries, namely, that the maize or Indian com constitutes 
the principal article of food of the people. It is most used in the form of 
tortillas. These are made by removing the outer husk of the kernels by 
soaking them in strong alkali ; afterwards the grain is carefully washed in 
cold water, ground fine with a stone roller, on a concave grinding stone, and 
then, in the form of a fine paste, flattened out in thin cakes, and baked rap- 
idly on earthen platters, placed over a hot fire. The name totoposte is given 
to a kind of cake made of the same maize-paste with the tortilla, but it is 
thinner, only baked on one side, and then allowed to become completely dry 
and crisp. It has the same relation to the tortiUa that the biscuit of commerce 
has to bread, and like that is specially used by travellers and sailors. The 
tamai is also made of maize, prepared as above described, mixed with pork 
chopped fine, tomatoes, pepper, and other unctuous and savory ingredients, 
which afler being thoroughly cooked together, are divided into small portions 
of a pound eaoh, and finally enveloped in the husks of maize, equally for pres- 
ervation and ease of transport Sometimes fowls, fish, and even vegetables 
and comfits are used among the ingredients instead of pork. But in addition 
to these substantial pceparations, the maize enters into various nourishing 
beverages, such as tistej made of parched maize ground up with sugar, cinna< 
mon, and cacao, and, when drunk, mixed with water ; the atoUj a kind of 
porridge made of the young maize while yet soft, etc Without the maize and 
the plaintain the population of tropical America could not exist 
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steady. The river is deep, and its steep banks are slimy and 
infested by alligators. To fall overboard is consequently 
most disagreeable as well as dangerous. So, what with dread 
of being upset, warfare against troublesome flies by day, and 
still more troublesome mosquitos by night, the voyager here is 
not without his excitements, albeit not of the pleasantest kind. 

At eight leagues from Palizada, after sending off a large 
outlet in a north-eastern direction, the Usumasinta assumes 
its proper name. From this point the country again becomes 
wild in appearance ; all traces of civilization disappear, and 
the stream, which is here double its former width, flows ma- 
jestically through an unbroken avenue of gigantic trees. We 
were now nearing the confines of Yucatan ; the left shore was 
already in the territory of Tabasco. On approaching this 
wooded region, we heard for the first time the cUuates, or red 
monkeys, which fill the forests night and morning with their 
fearful cries. It was sundown when we anchored in a little 
sheltered creek, where,, on the top of a steep bank, we dis- 
cerned a poor hut, to which we made our way, and where we 
obtained all we could expect or hope for in such a spot — 
shelter, fire, and water. This place is called Ortega. 

While Morin was occupied in preparing supper, I shoul- 
dered my gun, and, crossing the little clearing back of the 
But, entered the forest. But how am I to describe the spec- 
tacle which there greeted my enraptured sight ? From the first 
step I took, I fancied myself on enchanted ground. I was sur- 
rounded by palm trees, a strange and monstrous vegetation, 
vines trailing in every direction in the wildest disorder, old 
branches of trees covered with bulbous plants, like so many 
aerial gardens — ^in a wor.d, I found myself in a scene of splen- 
dor, richness, and diversity, exceeding in its beauty the wild- 
est dreams of the most vivid imagination ! A few stray 
gleams of sunshine streaming through the foliage revealed all 
this beauty immediately before me, but beyond was a profound 
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darkness, impenetrable even to the sun, I stopped, bewil- 
dered and dazzled, like one who in a dark night suddenly sees 
a meteor flash before his eyes. I was so ecstatically absorbed, 
that I did not even feel the bites of the mosquitos which 
swarmed around me ! But as the shades of evening were 
falling, I feared to pursue my walk farther, standing always 
in wholesome dread of serpents and wild animals. 

I had taken but a few steps backwards, towards the skirts 
of the forest, when a species of fig fell at my feet. In stooping 
to pick it up, what was my surprise to find it rapidly followed 
by others, some of which struck me in their descent. There 
was not the least breath of air to stir the trees, and the figs were 
far from being sufficiently ripe to have fallen from maturity. I 
looked up and fimcied that I perceived a black form perfectly 
motionless, but partially concealed by the foliage. I could 
not feel satisfied to leave my doubts unsolved, so discharged 
my gun at the object, which immediately fell, then caught it- 
self, fell a little lower, caught itself again, and finally disap- 
peared in the thicket. I had seen sufficient to convince me 
that it was a monkey of the cd'date variety. At the report of 
my gun, half a dozen black, grinning visages suddenly made 
their appearance through the branches, and then as suddenly 
disappeared. I was probably right in firing ; yet I could 
not help regretting the severity of the reproof I had admin- 
istered, and I lefb the battle field without further disturbing 
these poor children of the wilderness. 

On quitting the forest, I stopped to contemplate the im- 
posing appearance presented at this hour by the Usumasinta. 
It seemed to be a vast basin, in which the weary waters took 
their rest, before following the current which slowly drew 
them towards the Gulf. The silence was profound, and 
heightened rather than disturbed by the distant howls of the 
aliiates. The shadows deepened rapidly as the sun declined, 
and when it sank at last beneath the horizon, darkness seemed 
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to fell like a veil over the earth. The river was here and 
there bright under the lingering beams, but these soon paled 
away,, leaving the land and water to the sombre embraces of 
the night. 

On my return to the hut, I was almost sufiFocated by the 
smoke from the smouldering brands which bur boatmen had 
piled together as a preventive against mosquitos. Seated near 
the fire, they devoured, a heron, which we had killed in the 
morning, with no other seasoning than green peppers- ; while 
Morin put the finishing touch to some mysterious dish of 
his own composition. Fortunately I was hungry, for there 
was little before me to provoke an appetite. When our meal 
was concluded, and every one had lighted his cigar, I ques- 
tioned our host touching his solitary existence. His family 
consisted of a wife ai^d two young children ; his furniture of a 
couple of hammocks, a mat, and a few cooking utensils. His 
gun, fishing-line, and a small cultivated field near by supplied 
him with provisions ; when he had an abundance of these, he 
exchanged the surplus for such useful articles as the boat- 
men, who occasionally landed here, happened to bring with 
them. He had never been further away from this spot than 
to Palizada, and had no desire to exchange his solitary life 
and frugal independence for the excitement and sweets of civi- 
lization. " Porque ?" Why ? he exclaimed interrogatively, 
when I asked him if he would not like to see the great ocean, 
and the ships and people of other lands. " Porque? soy con- 
tento !" Why ; am I not content ? Nor was he alone in his 
philosophy ; hundreds like him live and die in a like manner, 
without passing or seeking to pass beyond the congenial soli- 
tudes of the familiar wilds where their fathers lived and died 
before them. 

Hardly had he finished his simple history, when a cry 
from the banks of the river startled us all, it was so like a 
human scream, a single one, but full of agony. We glanced 
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anxiously at each other, and then all hurried off toward the 
spot from whence it seemed to proceed. But the thick growth 
of the bamboos retarded our steps, and the night moreover was 
very dark ; we listened anxiously but could hear nothing ; the 
murmuring of the river and the buzzing of insects were the 
only sounds which fell on our ears. Perhaps some wayworn 
traveller, belated on these dangerous shores, had fallen a prey 
to wild animals ? We shouted, but without awakening even 
an echo ; and finally wended our way back to the hut, with 
hearts full of the saddest reflections. 

Tliis incident rendered our host somewhat more commu- 
nicative, and he related to us many of the dangers attendant 
on his mode of life. Jaguars frequently prowled about his 
dwelling; alligators often approached it, hoping in the dark- 
ness to secure a choice morsel in his dogs or his chickens; 
while venomous reptiles glided familiarly over his very door- 
sill. These details interested but did not entertain us ; since 
we knew that we were to pass the night just outside the hut, 
in an open shed. I loaded my gun, and had a large fire built 
on the side of the shed next to the forest. But our worst en- 
emy, the implacable mosquito, despised our defences. I was 
especially singled out as his victim here, as I had been before 
at the Isla de Pajaros, In vain I had my mosquito-bar 
sewed to the mat which served as my bed ; the precaution was 
idle, and only resulted to my disadvantage. Those of my 
readers who have ever been under the tropics, will pardon me 
should I repeat myself. The valiant Cortez himself grumbled 
bitterly about the mosquitos which he found here, and even 
the great battles in which he was engaged could not efface the 
recollection of his struggles against these despicable little en- 
emies.* It was only nine o'clock, so I had ample time for 

* "Los mosquitOB que lo picavan de dia como de noche, que k\o qaede6> 
pues le oia decir, tenia con ellos tan malas nochos, que €staba la cabeca sia 
sentido de no dormir." — ^B. Diaz, Hist, Verdad, c. 181. 
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meditation. The moon was shining full upon the river ; noth- 
ing could surpass the splendor of the night. But the calm 
and religious repose of the scene was rudely disturbed by the 
howls of the aliiates which throng the banks of the Usuma- 
sinta, and every night keep up a horrible chorus, so loud and 
sustained as to drown all other noises. No traveller ever 
heard the cry of this animal for the first time except with a 
choking sense of alarm ; and no experience can reconcile him 
to it. I heard it every night for weeks, but it never failed to- 
send a chill to my extremities, and I shudder now as I recall 
it. What with the aliiates and mosquitos, the reader may be 
sure I got but little sleep at Ortega, and experienced a mali- 
cious pleasure in rousing up Morin and our companions, with 
the first glow of morning, and hurrying our departure. 

Sunrise, in these wilds, is always welcomed with a choral 
hymn from the throats of its feathered inhabitants, in which 
all join without regard to the melody of their voices. Loud- 
est and most discordant in the concert is the penelopc, known 
in this country under the imitative name of chachalaca, which 
scrambles among the branches and flutters from tree-top to 
tree-top in a thorough gale of excitement and exuberant spirits 
— a tempting mark alike for the sportsman and the epicure. 

As we moved up the river, I could not forbear instituting 
a general comparison between the forests here and our own, 
from which they difier not more in detail than in their distant 
aspects. Unlike ours, they do not round in uniform masses 
with waving outlines, but appear traced against the sky in a 
broken and often fantastic line. Here are tall apexes, cu- 
riously scant in their foliage, skeleton giants of the forest, and 
close by, in sharp contrast, a series of huge parasols of ver-. 
dure, supported on stems so light that they seem to be sus- 
pended in the air by an invisible support. But most imposing 
in size, and richest in foliage, the cantemon is the real mon- 
arch of the woods. The very sky seems to rest on its majes- 
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tic crown. We passed under one of these colossi, from the 
branches of which depended a little citj of the oriole or hang- 
ing birds' nests, so high in the air that the eye £uled to de- 
tect the threads by which they were supported. In these 
aerial retreats this bright little member of the passeres &mily 
is safe from every terrestrial enemy ; only the hawk or the 
&lcon can reach him there. Among the flowering trees 
which thronged the banks of the river, I observed the inga^ 
which sprinkled our boat with its silvery and fragrant flowers 
as we swept beneath it.* 

Night, under the tropics, seems less a period of repose than 
the midday hours. When the sun reaches the zenith, as if 
by common accord, the breezes subside, the leaves droop, the 
birds retire to the coolest recesses of the forest, and man him- 
self relapses into a sympathetic silence. Perhaps it was then 
that I most enjoyed the strange and rich variety and novelty 
of the scenes around me. In a half lethargic state I would 
lie back in the boat, and let the landscape float before my 
half-closed eyes, until gradually I would seem to lose my 
identity and become part of the scene itself, and absorbed in 
its mysterious embrace. Then I would drop off in slumber 
as dreamless and profound as if I had never known existence, 
nor shared the hopes and fears of human life. 

The thermometer, during these noon-day calms, often 
marked as high as 88° of Fahrenheit in the shade and 104° in 
the sun. At such times our progress was slow, and we often 
stopped under the shadow of some overhanging treo and in- 
dulged in a general siesta. 

Towards evening we reached a new offshoot of theUsuma- 
sinta, flowing towards the north, and called Rio Chico, The 
point of divergence was marked by a promontory of some ele- 
vation, supporting an inhabited hut almost buried in the thick 

* A singular and undeficribed species, called bits by the Indians. "The 
fruit is siliquose, like the tamarind, and ripens in August 
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foliage. Here we stopped for the night. A fire was lighted, 
and our stock of provisions brought up from the boat — that is 
to say, such scant supply as our fishing and shooting during 
the day had afiForded us. With these and a few tortillas ob- 
tained in exchange for tobacco, we made up our mekal. The 
occupants of the hut watched its preparation and disappear- 
ance, with that silent and distrustful curiosity which the pres- 
ence of a foreigner seems always to inspire in the secluded 
inhabitants of these countries, and which neither kindness nor 
long acquaintanceship is successful in overcoming. 

Hardly had we finished our repast when we were startled 
by the sudden barking of dogs in the neighborhood of the hut. 
In countries like this, such sounds have a sinister significance. 
Our host leaped up, listened a moment, and then seizing his 
gun rushed outside. " Es un tigre !" he exclaimed, as he 
disappeared through the doorway. We instinctively armed 
ourselves with such weapons as were at hand, and followed. 
The night was intensely dark, for the moon had not yet risen ; 
but the youngest soa of our host, lighting a torch, courage- 
ously took the lead, and guided us toward the nearest thicket, 
whence the sounds which we had heard seemed to proceed. 

By the aid of a machete we soon efiected a clearing, when 
we discovered one of the dogs of our host stretched on the 
ground fearfully lacerated. At the sound of his master's voice 
the poor animal endeavored to rise, turned a dying glance to- 
wards the woods beyond, made an ineffectual effort to bark, and 
fell down dead. His back had been broken by the paw of the 
jaguar, which had escaped into the depths of the forest. It 
was useless to attempt pursuit, so we retraced our steps with 
a feeling of mingled disappointment and relief; while the In- 
dian set fire to the thicket without reflecting that he was 
thereby endangering the safety of his own hut. The bamboos 
blazed and crackled like stra^, and the fire spread for a con- 
siderable distance. As it shot up in spires and shed its fitful 

4 
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glare on the forest, we fencied that we saw myriads of fright- 
ful shapes starting out from the darkness and then retreating 
again in demoniac glee. But fortunately the hut of the In- 
dian, our refuge for the night, escaped the conflagration. 

I had hoped to obtain here the ,re8t of which I was so 
greatly in need, and early sought repose. The hut contained 
but one room, divided into several compartments by mosquito 
nets, resembling the steerage berths of a ship. A gun, two 
machetes^ a few earthen and wooden vessels, and a scant supply 
of provisions suspended from the rafters, constituted all the 
movable effects of the inhabitants ; but, on the other hand, 
their landed property was considerable, for it was without 
bounds ! In a corner some brands were burning, sending out 
a dense smoke, which was intended to be a preventive against 
mosquitos. But notwithstanding this precaution, which ren- 
dered the atmosphere hot and almost intolerable, these pests 
came in by thousands, with the freedom of the wind, through 
every crevice of the hut ! The imprecations of our host, who 
tossed about restlessly in his hammock, and who was contin- 
ually making efforts to destroy his persecutors by slapping 
violently the exposed parts of his person, proved to me that the 
epidermis of the Indians is not more impervious than our own ! 

At last, my efforts to get asleep proving fruitless, I got 
up and left the abominable den in which we were imprisoned. 
Pedrito, the oldest son of our host, a youth of fourteen or 
fifteen years, with whom I had struck up a little acquaintance 
after the alarm of the jaguar, seemed equally restless, and 
followed me to the banks of the river. The present of a cigar 
disposed him to be confidential, and I soon put him entirely 
at his ease by questioning him on subjects with which he was 
familiar ; that is to say, about the productions of the country, 
the animals infesting the forests, and the occupations of his 
family. He spoke Spanish very well, and as he appeared in- 
telligent and communicative for an Indian, I took pleasure in 
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drawing him out. At the end of half an hour we became 
great firiends ; he in turn questioning me, and listening with- 
out distrust to my replies. Suddenly he interrupted me in 
the middle of a sentence, by pointing to a grove which we 
overlooked from the high point where we were seated. " Hark, 
scQor !" he exclaimed ; '* did you not hear something ?" 

'^ I £aiicied that I heard the moan of some wild animal," 
was my reply. 

" It is not an animal," he rejoined in a mysterious tone, 
placing his fore-finger on his lips. A few notes in a louder 
key proved the truth of his assertion. 

" Then it is a bird, I suppose ?" 

He did not reply, but bent over the promontory and with 
neck stretched forward, and listening ear, seemed absorbed in 
profoundest contemplation. When, however, I repeated my 
inquiry, he answered in a low voice, that he now saw the bird 
in the bushes. 

The interest which he evidently felt, communicated itself 
to me, as I was convinced that the bird which could thus arrest 
his attention must be both curious and rare. ^^ Do not move," 
I said, rising quietly, " I will go for my gun." But Pedrito, 
without uttering a word, motioned me not to leave. 

I should have disturbed myself unnecessarily had I done 
so, for at that mom^it the bird, as if suspecting my design, 
flew out of the grove toward the opposite shore, where his 
voice became confounded with the murmur of the river. 

'* Well!" I said, "now that it is gone, you will at least 
tell me its name ?" 

"It is a buho^ seflor," replied Pedrito, with animation. 
" Of course you have heard of the buho,^^* 

" In truth, I fancied it was a bird of that species j but 
had this one any peculiar merit ?" 

Pedrito raised his eyes timidly to Qiine, and I imagined 

* A species of owl, called tecolote hj the Indians. 
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that I discovered in bis glance a shade of doubt or distrust, 
which I hastened to dissipate by the ofiFer of another cigar. 

*' Do you not know, senor/' he replied, carefully patting 
away his present, " do you not know that the buho ha« miracu- 
lous powers ; that he can make his master rich, cure him of 
sickness, and win for him the heart of the woman he loves ?" 

*' Indeed !'' I rejoined, ** I was ignorant of all this ; come, 
explain the whole matter to me, so that I may profit by your 
knowledge, should I ever be able to get this wonderful bird !" 

Thus encouraged, the young Indian proceeded to tell me 
all that he knew of the buho. He enjoined, in caae I ever 
became its fortunate possessor, to give it every care and at- 
tention, since its death, if the result of negligence, would be 
sure to be followed by the greatest misfortunes. He added, 
that to obtain one without injuring it, required such a combi- 
nation of fortunate circumstances, that with all his anxiety to 
possess a buho^ he had never succeeded in securing one. 

These details interested me, in spite of their childishness, 
reminding me of an ancient superstition mentioned by the old 
Spanish historians. The Indians of Honduras, according to 
Herrara, had the art of evoking the evil spirit, who appeared 
to them in the form of a quadruped or bird, with which they 
entered into such intimate relations that the death of the one 
was invariably followed by the immediate- death of the other.* 
It was substantially the feame superstition which I encountered 
the banks of the Usumasinta, making allowance for the modi- 
fications it had undergone during the lapse of ages. When 
Pedrito had concluded his recital, I inquired whence he had 
derived such valuable information. He mentioned the name 
of one of his uncles residing at Jonuta^ as his authority. 

♦ Herrara, Dec. iv. 1. viii. c 4. See also Torquemada, who asserts posb 
tively that^ *' Viniendo k los ageiiros que tenian, digo que eran sin cuento ,' 
creian en aves nocturnos, especialmente en el Buha j en los mocbueloa, . . 
ete." — Mona/rchia Ind,^ t. iL, 1. vi, c. 43. 
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" But," I inquired smilingly, **in solitudes like these, where 
are the maidens to be found for your birds to charm ?" 

As he was about to reply, a bright light suddenly flashed 
on the water, and on looking in the direction of the hut we 
saw its occupants moving about with torches in their hands, 
and at the same moment we heard a confused murmur like that 
from a camp surprised by an enemy. Thinking that the 
jaguar had again made his appearance, we hastened back, but 
before we could reach the hut Pedrito's father called out to us 
to stop. We obeyed, full of apprehension and unable to un- 
derstand the mysterious injunction. Suddenly the young In- 
dian, all of whose fiiculties had been on the alert, seized my 
arm and in a tremulous voice exclaimed, " Do not move ; it is 
a serpent 1'' 

** If it be only a serpent," was my rejoinder, " this stick 
is sufficient for our defense." 

"No, no I" he exclaimed, holding me back, "it- is the 
nahuyaca ; and the nahuyaca never forgives !" 

There was a moment of suspense, during which every eye 
searched the ground in order to discover the reptile. Morin 
proved to be most fortunate, and a shot from his gun broke 
its back and enabled us to capture it with ease. The Indians 
regarded it without moving a muscle, or saying a word. But 
I was delighted beyond measure with the lucky chance which 
had thus thrown in my way so fine a specimen of this singu- 
lar and most dreaded of vipers, of which I then supposed we 
had no accounts except the very imperfect ones lefl us by the 
early conquerors. I found out, however, on my return to 
France, that it had been described briefly by Lacepede, under 
the name of vipera BrczsUiana, from a specimen in the Mu- 
seum. Later, the traveller Spix brought another specimen 
with him from Brazil, from which M. Schlegel, in his Essai 
sur la Physionomie des Serpents^ drew most of the infor- 
mation which we possess concerning it. He gave it the name 
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otjatarcLca, In Brazil, where they are very numerous, they 
are of different colors, which has led to some confusion in their 
description. All of those which I saw during my travels were 
precisely alike, and seemed to me very similar to the bothrops 
surucucu of Spix. Resembling the rattlesnake in shape and 
color, its back is ornamented with a longitudinal series of 
brown spots of trapezoidal shape, relieved by a bright yellow 
border ; its belly is also yellow ; its head triangular and flat ; 
and its angular body is endowed with great muscular strength 
— features which identify it as one of the most deadly of rep- 
tiles. The one killed by Morin was nearly two yards in 
length.* 

The fangs of the jararaca, slender, long, and capable of 
being raised considerably by the movement of the maxillars, 
on penetrating the skin only produce two scarcely perceptible 
punctures whence escape a few drops of blood, but the wounded 
part tumefies very rapidly. The absorption of the poison by 
the blood manifests itself in a general prostration of the sys- 
tem, a burning thirst, retching, and by other symptoms which 
I have before mentioned. Livid spots soon appear around the 
wound, forerunners of a gangrene, which spreads rapidly over 
the whole person, and, sooner or later, ends in death. 

There is no security in external or internal remedies 
against the jararctcois bite, for up to the present time no 
specific has been found for its cure. The only proper course 
to pursue is carefully to wash the wound, and by tight liga- 
tures above and below it, prevent the virus from infecting the 
blood. The part should then be scarified or cupped, if possi- 

♦ The discovery of this species of trigonocqfJicUtis in Central America Ms 
up a chasm in the geographical range of the reptile. It is found in the ih, 
abrox L. in Guiana; in the 1/r. lanceolatus 0pp. in Martinique and Santa Lu- 
cia ; and finally in the tr. cenchris Sch. in the southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union. These dangerous ophidians are therefore spread all over the in- 
ter-tropical portions of the New World, from South Garolma to BraziL They 
have not yet been found either in Europe or in AMca. 
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ble, and cauterized. In a word, it is necessarj to neutralize 
a poison the eflFects of which it is impossible to contend against. 
Sudorifics, administered in large doses, complete a course of 
treatment which one can easily adopt for himself. A traveller, 
and above all a naturalist, should never move about in these 
countries unprovided for an emergency of this kind ; for safety 
depends on celerity, and the slightest delay may be follow^ 
by fatal results. 

In the morning we left this dangerous locality. We had, 
however, added to our company a dog, which proved to be a 
' most useful acquisition. Fida had short, coarse hair, was of 
reddish color, and marked like a zebra ; her ears were erect, her 
snout delicate, and altogether she resembled the greyhound in 
shape, only that she was rather more compact. She was, 
doubtless, of European extraction; but the breed had evi- 
dently been long acclimated under the tropics. She was, 
perhaps,, a descendant (who knows?) of that famous grey- 
hound left on the island of Carmen during the expedition of 
Grijalva. This dog of ours was, moreover, courageous in the 
extreme, and full of a rare intelligence, which careful train- 
ing finally developed to a wonderful degree. I was fortunate 
enough, but not without great trouble, to carry her with me 
to France, where, unhappily, her primitive elegance of shape 
gradually disappeared under the enervating influences of re- 
pose and civilization. I would have liked much to take little 
Pedrito with me also, for the young Indian interested me 
greatly, but his father refused his consent, not unwisely, as I 
have often thought since. 

We diverged from the Usumasinta, to enter the Rio Chicoj 
which, in turn, was abandoned three leagues farther on, for the 
Chiquito, a muddy channel, narrow and stagnant, which com- 
municates with the Lagoon of Catasaja, This unfrequented 
region seemed to me wilder than any we had yet traversed. 
Monkeys clustering among the vines, clambered to the very topa 
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of the trees on our approach, in the utmost agitation and alarm. 
Tapirs, roused from their slumbers, rushed from us in terror, 
dashing through the forest, regardless of obstructions. Great 
lizards loosened their hold on the branches of the trees, and fell 
trembling into the mud ; and numberless iguanas, green, purple 
and brown, scrambled along the banks of the stream, and Yan-> 
ished in their holes. We killed a number ; one in particu- 
lar was of great size and peculiar color, which I considered 
worthy of preservation ; but unfortunately he was so much mu- 
tilated by shot, that I reluctantly consigned him to our cook. 
At one point, perched on the top of a ceiba tree, which time 
had stripped of its foilage, we perceived the king of the vul- 
tures {Sarcoramphus papa of Lin.,) a fine bird of black 
and white plumage, whose head and neck, during the season of 
mating, are brilliant with the most exquisite colors. He mani- 
fested no alarm on our approach, and we did not attempt to 
molest him. In view of these immense forests of lofty trees, 
the haunts of wild beasts, strange birds and unknown reptiles, 
shrouded with vines hanging in festoons from the branches or 
trailing like serpents along the ground, with the sinister, sad 
waters of the river in front, so silent that no sound save that 
of the plunge of the alligator in their depths reached the ear : 
in view of all these, I experienced a nervous excitement, which 
kept my imagination in constant activity. Every instant I looked 
for some new and startling incident, or some strange and marvel- 
lous spectacle. As we advanced, the forest by degrees seemed 
to lose all signs of life ; there was a death-like silence ; no wind, 
no current, and the declining rays of the sun glistened on the 
dejid waters as on a mirror of brass. Our oarsmen appeared 
prostrated, while Morin and myself, bathed in perspiration, 
reclined listlessly on the deck of the cayuco. Neverthe- 
less, the dreariness of the forest was occasionally relieved by 
the jolocin, a tree of great size, bearing immense pink flow- 
ers, which blossom before the leaves make their appearance. 
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About three in the afternoon, we reached the Lagoon of 
Catasaja^ a broad sheet of water, surrounded by forests. 
The mountain of Palenque now became visible, describing a 
perfect trapezium against the horizon. An hour later, we 
landed in the province of Chiapa, after having sailed fwenty- 
six leagues from the town of Palizada. 

The village of Las Playas is built in a little nook formed 
by the last bend of the mountains. During the rainy season 
it is encircled by water, and is entirely separated from the 
surrounding country, except at a point to the southward where 
runs the road to Palenque. The circle of dry land increases 
with the return of the dry season ; and the lagoon, no longer 
deriving any supply of water from the little river of Cata- 
sqja, gradually recedes from the peninsula, and ceases to im- 
prison its inhabitants. We were lodged in the municipal house, 
or cctbildo, a kind of caravansery, established in each village 
by the forethought of a former government for the accommoda- 
tion of strangers. Twenty or more Indian lazzaroni obstructed 
the entrance, lying here and there on the floor, where they 
enjoyed life in a most primitive manner. We were obliged to 
step over their prone bodies to take possession of our domicil. 
These barbarians, originally from the mountains of Tumbala, 
come down from time to time into the plain to exchange the 
products of their labor for supplies of provisions. They are by 
no means prepossessing in appearance ; their heads rise almost 
to a point behind ; theii* foreheads are narrow ; their limbs large, 
but their skin is of a tolerably light shade. When here they 
are intoxicated from morning until night. They speak a lan- 
guage but little understood. 

It was at Las Playas that I was first consulted as a phy- 
sician. My patient was a Spaniard of lymphatic temperament, 
who complained of obesity. He was at least forty-five, yet 
seemed surprised that he no longer retained the symmetry of 
his youth ! I prescribed diet and exercise, which he did not 

4* 
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seem much to relish, and he left me with ill-concealed con- 
tempt for my medical kniowledgo. I should, doubtless, have 
produced a much better impression had I ordered a few inno- 
cent pills, but one does not acquire the arts of the charlatan in 
a moment ! Yet I learned to practise them later, without se- 
rious qualms of conscience. In truth, in a country so full of 
ignorance and prejudice, it is imprudent to confess a want of 
knowledge of medicine, for public opinion invests every stran- 
ger with the character of a physician ; and travellers should 
always be ^' up" in this part, which is by no means a difficult 
one to play ! 

The day after our arrival, all being in readiness for our 
excursion to the ruins, we deposited our baggage in a place 
of safety, and procured guides and animals for the journey. 
The road to Palenque lies over alluvial ground, which rises 
gently towards the mountains. For the first two leagues the 
path is through a virgin forest, full of quagmires. H^re the 
horses are very averse to proceeding, and the traveller has fre- 
quently great diflSculty in extricating them from the marshes. 
On issuing from the forests, the Sierra de la Naranjas, ei^t 
leagues distant, becomes visible. The country here is only a 
monotonous, dreary savanna. As we passed over it, the heat 
was overwhelming; not a sound was audible, not even the 
buzzing of an insect ! The blossoms closed their petals, while 
the leaves were literally shrivelled up by the heat. But as we 
approached the town of Santo Doming6, the country began to 
assume a more attractive appearance. The ground was much 
broken, but covered with verdure. Our road soon after ran 
over a cluster of wooded hills, then we crossed the Chimi- 
chibol, a wonderfully limpid stream, on sight of which our 
horses raised their heads and neighed, for they knew that we 
were approaching the end of our journey. 

All that I had read concerning this retired corner of the 
globe, had not enabled me to form a just opinion of its true 
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character. My erudite predecessors, with minds pre-occupied 
with an historical enigma (the solution of which, however, has 
thus far evaded their penetration), have treated as valueless 
accessories the framework or surroundings of tibe object of 
their speculations. I was consequently both surprised and 
delighted with the beauty and picturesqueness of the country. 
Little houses situated according to the taste of the owner, on the 
banks of running waters, and magnificently shadowed over by 
trees, dotted the verdant table land at the base of the mountains. 
Not having entirely recovered from the disagreeable' and sin- 
ister impressions produced on my mind by the dismal plains 
and slimy lagoons which we had just left, I was the more de- 
lighted with the chan^, as well in respect of the inhabitants 
as in the scenery and whole aspect of the country. 

It is true, that later, on visiting those picturesque huts, 
the chief charms of which had been supplied by distance, and 
on catching glimpses through the interstices of their walls of 
the poverty of their inmates, and on visiting those beautiful 
gardens destitute of useful plants, I revoked my first opinion, 
and concluded that perfect happiness had not yet found a ref- 
uge here. I made the acquaintance, nevertheless, of a true 
philosopher, whom love of ease had riveted to this spot, and 
who, by the serenity of his existence, protested against my 
judgment. Political disturbances had banished him from his 
own country; chance had led him to Santo Domingo; and 
when he saw the smiling perspective of the village, half hidden 
by a bend of tlie mountain, he exclaimed, '' K there be peace on 
earth surely it is to be found here !" So here he established 
himself, married, and has since remained. He was a man of 
middle age, by no means wanting in intelligence, and pos- 
sessing considerable dignity of character. The disturbances 
in the neighboring states rarely extend to these regions. The 
ground is productive, the climate pleasant and salubrious, — 
that is to say, compared with that of the plain — ^in fine, peace 
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reigns here supreme, and peace is a prime element of happi« 
ness. 

Under the administration of Don Antonio Galderon (1752) 
Santo Domingo del Palenque, which to-day numbers about 
six hundred souls, possessed a population three times as great, 
and was considered as a flourishing little city. But the eman- 
cipation of Spanish America dried up the source of its pros- 
perity, by dividing the colonial unity, and modifying com- 
mercial traditions. The abandonment of the route through 
which Santo Domingo derived its principal revenue and com- 
mercial movement, when merchandise from Guatemala and 
Ghiapa was sent down tibe lagoon to Gampeachy, struck a mor- 
tal blow at the town, and there is little hope that tibo enter- 
prise of the inhabitants can revive the prosperous days of the 
past. Nevertheless, Providence, by its liberal endowments, 
has shown itself unwilling to condemn it to barren isolation; 
on the contrary its means of communication with the sur- 
rounding country are numerous and easy. One road leads 
almost directly to the centre of Yucatan ; another crosses the 
mountains of lus Naranjas and Tumbala to San Ghristobal, 
the chief town of the province. Peten may be reached by the 
Rio Usumasinta, embarking either at Chables or Balanoan^ 
and Tabasco is accessible by way of Las Playas — ^the route 
by which we had come. The rivers MicholwA Chcuxtmas, 
which take their rise in the neighboring sierras^ and run in 
opposite directions, are navigable at a distance of four leagues 
from Santo Domingo, and afford other facilities for intercom- 
munication. The first-named stream communicates with the 
Grijalva by the river Tulija; it has, however, no tributaries, 
and is only navigable for cayucos. The second is of greater 
depth, and flows directly into the Usumasinta. 

Notwithstanding the fertility of the district, which is al- 
most equal to that of the alluvions, the cattle of the people 
constitute their chief wealth. The soil, mixed with sand and 
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vegetable manure and irrigated by numerous little streams, is 
well adapted for the culture of tobacco. That which is now 
grown is good but could be greatly improved by care and skill 
in its cultivation. Unfortunately, the inhabitants of the 
country are by no means enterprising; they are unwilling to 
abandon their traditional routine, and are incapable of awak- 
ening from their apathy, unless stimulated by foreign energy. 
This has sometimes been productive of good ; but I must add 
that envy and ingi:atitude have almost always been the reward 
of the endeavors that have been made to instruct them, or 
ameliorate their condition. 

My first act on arriving at Santo Domingo was to call for 
a glass of its water, which has a great reputation for excel- 
lence. The inhabitants give the preference, over the limpid 
liquid of their streams, to the water derived from holes bored 
in the ground at the foot of the hills. The dampness of the 
woods furnishes a constant supply to these reservoirs, which 
are always favorite resorts of the people. In retired places 
deep excavations may be seen, where the women bathe during 
the heat of the day. Here they gather, like their more for- 
tunate sisters in other lands, not, it is true, in gilded saloons 
on brocaded lounges, but beneath great trees festooned with 
vines, on mossy banks, and indulge in protracted lustrations, 
braiding their long hair and smoking their cigarettes the while, 
in garbs as primitive as that of the sea-born Venus and the 
Naiads 1 Here they remain during the day, but when the sun 
sinks beneath the waving fringe of trees, they put on their 
blue skirts, fill their pitchers, and wend homewards, chat- 
ting and laughing all the way. These women are really 
beautiful, but their appeal is rather to the senses than to the 
affections. 

I called on the alcalde on the day of my arrival, to ob- 
tain permission to visit the ruins. This magistrate had been 
described to me as an inexorable Cerberix^. U§ perta-inly wag 
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no friend to Bcientifie exploration, and had but a poor notion 
of the merits of strangers. It was at his instigation that all 
access to the ruins was forbidden, except under the guidance 
of some person of note resident in the vicinity. Later, after 
I saw the mutilation which these precious monuments had un- 
dergone, I was constrained to approve of the precautions of 
the alcalde. If the masterpieces of Italy or Greece be re- 
moved from their native soil little harm is done, for their 
value is in themselves; but to mutilate, through ridiculous 
vanity, these rude American sculptures, the chief merit of 
which lies in their mysterious origin, is to profane them with- 
out a shadow of excuse. I admire the bas-reliefs of Palenque 
on the front of its old palaces ; they interest and impress 
me ; but when transported to the galleries of the Louvre, 
they appear to be only the rude designs of an uncultivated 
people, and I look on them with coldness and indifference. 
Their destruction hitherto has placed travellers in an unfor- 
tunate position, in arousing the ill will and suspicion of the 
authorities, and causing the people, by way of retaliation, to 
commit many acts of injustice and outrage on strangers. It 
was in this spirit that some plaster models taken on the spot 
by an American archaeologist were destroyed, thus depriving 
science of a collection of faC'Similes of great interest.* 

The alcalde, to whom I bore a letter, kindly granted me 
every privilege which I asked. Morin and myself, therefore, 
on the morning after my arrival, set out on our expedition, ac- 
companied by an old hidalgo, who, for thirty years, had been 

* Cupidity is not always the motive for these acts of spoliation. In 
many instances they result from the desire of persons to bring back memen- 
tos of their travels. Our neighbors (the English) have acquired an unen- 
viable reputation in this respect. They have carried oflF whole monuments 
piece by piece. One eccentric Englishman, in particular, is mentioned as 
paving mi^tilated every statue he saw in the valley of the Nile, and was ar- 
rested, by order of the Viceroy, barely in time to prevent his breaking off the 
noge of the great; S§g|og|aris himselfl— See GuisqueCa Egypt, vol il, p. 060. 
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the cicerone of the ruins, and who still preserved the dignity 
of manner and the hospitable virtues belonging to a preceding 
generation. We rode the distance of a league over an un- 
even and wooded country; the rest of our journey was per- 
formed on fi)ot through the forest On our way, Morin killed 
a second nahuyaca^ and Senor Gonzales, our guide, confirmed 
all that we had previously heard concerning the bite of the 
reptile. He added that Providence had given the antidote 
with the bane, plucking, while he spoke, ten steps from the 
expiring serpent, a branch of the guaco^ a specific against 
serpent bites celebrated Uiroughout tropical America. This 
plant grows in great abundance on the shaded ground near 
Palenque. There are three varieties, white, green, and pur- 
ple ;. the latter is the most highly esteemed, though, in point of 
fact, it differs in nothing from the other varieties, except in 
the color of its leaves. The guaco is taken internally, as an 
essence or tincture. My faith in its efficacy is very limited, 
although it has been cited as producing marvellous cures. A. 
little further on we saw a colossal arum, which ^lrew &om me 
an exclamation of admiration. Senor Gonzales attributed a 
singular virtue to this pla^t, that of causing the fangs of 
venomous serpents to &11 out by its simple touch. Without 
entering into a discussion with him on this point, I respectfully 
approached the plant and measured its leaves, each of which was 
two yards in length by one and a half in breadth, and capable 
of affording shade to three persons ! 

Already there were indications of the ruins being near at 
hand, but the density of the forest concealed them fi-om our 
view. At last we ascended a steep elevation covered with 
debris, and found ourselves at the portal- of a vast edifice, 
which we had not even perceived a few seconds before. It 
was the principal front of the building called the Palace. A 
double gallery of eighty yards in length, sustained by massive 
pillars, opened before us. The walls, singularly enough, in? 
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clined toward each other from the architrave, forming an acute 
angle, the point of which, seven feet from the ground, was 
truncated by a final horizontal layer of stones. This original 
mode of construction, which discloses the principle of the arch, 
was not wanting in grandeur or boldness of design, although 
the architects did not understand the science of curves, and 
stopped short, so to speak, on the verge of the discovery. 
Firmly built on a pyrainidal foundation twenty feet in height, 
this palace is surmounted by a quadrangular tower of three sto- 
ries, distinguished from each other by as many lines of cornice. 
With the first view of its outlines, I was overcome by a feel- 
ing of surprise and admiration, which riveted me to the spot 
There was no tradition connected with this monument ; nothing 
to explain its origin I It was there, standing in the bosom of 
solitude, in all the majesty of bygone ages. From the en- 
trance, where we had stopped to survey it, we directed our 
glances to an inner court full of gigantic idols, half concealed 
by wild vegetation. The rest of the edifice was hidden in the 
depths of the *forest, and it was impossible to judge precisely 
of its size and shape. A short distance to the north of the 
Palace, grouped on isolated eminences, are other monuments, 
equally remarkable for the solidity of their construction, the 
stem simplicity of their architecture, and the mystery which 
enshrouds their primitive purposes. Bushes and creeping 
plants spread over them a mantle of verdure ; and enormous 
trees grow on them, exciting surprise that they are able to 
sustain the weight. The table land, besides, for a considera- 
ble distance around, is covered with ruins, which have been 
only partially explored. We devoted the whole of our first 
day here to a rapid examination of these antiquities. Senor 
Gonzales departed next morning, and Morin and myself were 
left alone in these mysterious solitudes. I must confess that I 
bade adieu to this amiable gentleman with secret satis&ction. 
I needed time for reflection, and wanted an entire persona) 
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independence fully to enjoy the interesting objects that sur- 
rounded me. 

As soon as we were alone, we commenced clearing away 
the rubbish around the Palace with the greatest activity. We 
selected as a residence the eastern gallery, installing ourselves 
in the lower story, which opens directly on the forest. With 
the materials at hand, we constructed a rude fire-place, and 
established in one comer the simple requirements of a kitchen. 
A broad; polished stone served as a table ; the forest supplied 
us with large coriaceous leaves, bark and vines, all of which 
we turned to account. We arranged our bed^ in the subter- 
ranean chambers, which, it is said, were used as sepulchres. 
Then, repairing the stairway, we made an opening to admit the 
air and Uie sun, and lighted a fire to dispel the damp. Here 
we resolved to remain as long as it suited our pleasure. These 
labors occupied the whole of our second day. When the 
shades of evening began to fall, numberless bats flitted out of 
the ruins and fluttered around us. I saw here two distinct 
species, of different sizes, but both of the vespertUio fsunily. 

It would be superfluous to give a description of these mon- 
uments of Palenque, above all, of the Palace, a vast parallelo- 
gram, very complicated in its arrangements, which covers an 
area of three thousand eight hundred and forty square yards. 
I will not, therefore, repeat what the reader can find better de- 
tailed in works specially devoted to American antiquities.* 
All that can be said about them in their present condition has 
been said ; but their past opens an illimitable field for specula- 
tion, in which every one may wander, and I shall avail my- 
self of this privilege to venture, in my turn, upon a few Con- 
jectures which a personal examination of the ruins and certain 
historical conjunctions have suggested to me. 

* See particularly the three memoirs of Dupaiz, in the BeceuU des Anii* 
guites MexicaineSj the travels of Stephens, the views of Catherwood, and the 
great and costlj work of Lord Kmgsborough. 
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Whether the discovery of these ruins was due to chance, 
or to a divine revelation made to the Indians, as is asserted 
in tha country, one thing is certain, that they were never 
mentioned before the year 1750, during the term of Don An- 
tonio Calderon's administration in Chiapa. As tradition was 
silent concerning the name which they had borne, they were 
given that of the nearest village, Santo Domingo de Palen^ 
que. It is, therefore, over a century since their existence be- 
came an established fact. 

The news of their discovery excited considerable interest 
in Spain, as is proved by the two explorations made by order 
of the government of that kingdom, in 1784 and 1785.* It 
was then ascertained that the ancient city covered a large space 
of country, situated on the northern declivity of one of the 
ridges of the Cordilleras, which separate Guatemala from the 
provinces of Tabasco and Chiapa. It was not, however, until 
eighteen years afterwards that Charles IV., of Spain, caused a 
careful reconnaisance to be made of them, the results of which 
long remained unknown. Forgotten in the archives of Mexico, 
during the period of the revolution, the three memorials of 
Captain Dupaix and the drawings of his companion, Castane- 
da, became finally, by exchange, the property of a Frenchman, 
Mr. Baradere, who published them in 1834, in a work called 
Receuil des Antiquites Mexicaines, This document is the 
most interesting and curious of anythipg we possess concerning 
the ruins of Palenque. After a lapse of twenty-six years, two 
enterprising travellers. Messieurs Waldeck (1834) and Ste- 
phens (1843), completed the work of Dupaix, by adding to it 
many valuable details, and by giving us facsimiles of the 
hieroglyphic tablets, neglected by their predecessors. 

There exist in several places in Yucatan substantial indi- 

* Those of Bernasconi and Del Rio. The expedition of the latter alone 
was productive of any result, but only in the form of a brief and superficial 
sketdi or memorial 
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cations of early civilization quite aa remarkable as those of 
Palenque. Why then have the latter been singled oat as the 
only ones worthy the attention of the inquiring and scientific 
world ? It is because the monuments of Yucatan are not 
enveloped in mystery, while those of Palenque appeal to 
the imagination, instead of to the remembrance. The impos- 
ing grandeur of these ruins ; the majesty of the forests sur- 
rounding them ; the almost sullen silence of the Indians ; and 
the absence of all traditions, have induced a supposition that they 
are of great antiquity. It is known that this region was unin- 
habited as long ago as when Cortez traversed it, on his march 
against Honduras. *' There was no road whatever," says Ber- 
nal Diaz, in describing this journey; *'we were obliged to 
clear the way with our hands and swords. The country 
was so thickly wooded, and the trees were so lofty, that we 
could scarcely see the sky. We climbed the tallest trees 
in vain eflForts to catch a view of the country around." Cor- 
tez crossed the Grijalva at Istapa, and consequently was but a 
short distance from the town of Palenque, which even then 
had ceased to exist, for had there been any city of importance 
here, it would not have escaped the observation of an army 
suffering from famine, and following Indian guides, who were 
searching for food with all the eagerness of despair. It was 
only after a long and painful march that the expedition es- 
caped from this fearful wilderness. 

But admitting that in the year 1524, these ruins existed 
nearly in their present condition in the forests of Chiapa, it by 
no means follows that a fabulous age and origin should be as- 
cribed to them. When first discovered, Yucatan was a flour- 
ishing and populous country, abounding with public edifices 
built of hewn stones laid in mortar, the extent and beauty of 
which greatly impressed the Spaniards. Besides the testi- 
mony of contemporaneous historians, we have that of the 
soldiers of Grijalva, who, in their enthusiastic admiration. 
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called the country after their native land, which they fancied 
it resembled. These public edifices no longer exist; war, 
fiinaticism, and political feuds have all combined to destroy 
them; but their remains are still scattered over the whole 
extent of the peninsula, from the island of Gozumel to the 
frontiers of Peten- and Tabasco.* They are evidently the 
remains of the same structures which arrested the attention 
of the conquerors, and thp number of which, according to 
Herrara, *'was frightful to contemplate. "f Now, it can easily 
be demonstrated, by comparing the ruins of Yucatan with 
those of Palenque, tbat the monuments of which they are the 
remains, were of the same general style of architecture, and 
constructed on the same principles, and in conformity with the 
same rules of art. The plans of them all, their pyramidal 
bases, the absence of arched roofs, the use of stucco and 
painting in their decoration, the bas-reliefe sculptured on their 
walls, and the resemblance between their hieroglyphical sym- 
bols, indicate, even in their minutest details, a conformity of 
ideas, and of taste, the expression of which may have varied 
according to the time and place, without, however, losing their 
primitive and eminently national character.^ 

The analogy can no longer be denied between these ruins 
and the monuments of Mexico which tradition attributes to 
the Toltecs.^ These comparisons, which I have not space to 
prosecute in detail, show the action and preponderance of a' 

* The city of Merida, for example, was partly built at the expense of the 
aboriginal moauments, and the convent of the Franciscans actually occupies 
tlie spot which was formerly consecrated to one of the adorcUorios of tlie 
God Tihoo, 

f '' En todas las Provincias se han hallado tantos y tan grandes edifidofl 
de canteria que espanta." — Herrara^ Dec. 4, 1. x. c. 2. 

X Ruins of Labpak, Palenque, XochiccUco. 

§ When, for example, the temples of Mith are compared with the rains of 
Zayoy of Tuloorrij and of Ghunchijmi, the sunple and noble arcliitecture of the 
Toltecs will be detected, including the columns which have so astonished 
the savants, — Compare Stephens^ vol il, pp. 17, 21, 132, 413. 
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common race over the whole territory lying between Cape 
Catoche and the Mexican table land. 

The question of origin thus decided, we are next enabled 
to form some conjectures as to the antiquity of Palenque. We 
find that the Toltecs, in the middle of the seventh century, ' 
were in possession of Anahuac, where civilization peaceably 
developed itself Later, about the year 1052, they abandoned 
this region and emigrated in a south-easterly direction — that 
is to say, into the provinces of Oaxaca and Ghiapa. It is^asy 
enough, therefore, to arrive at the conclusion that Palenque 
was founded at this time, and was consequently contempora- 
neous with Mitla. 

It is well known that the migration of the Toltecs extended 
to Guatemala and Yucatan, where they introduced their na- 
tional architecture and their taste for gigantic pyramidal 
structures, full of an indigenous grandeur, but not at all an- 
alogous with those of the Egyptians. History is silent concern- 
ing the state of the peninsula at this period. We are ignorant 
even as to its being inhabited. As no traces of its people are 
to be found, we must conclude that if any existed, the Toltecs 
rapidly absorbed them all. Thus, the city of Mayapan^ 
which two centuries later became the centre of a well-organ- 
ized society, remarkable for the gentleness of its manners and 
the wisdom of its institutions, was doubtless the work of the 
intelligent people to whom are attributed the monuments of 
Anahuac. 

Here may be cited appropriately a paragraph from Her- 
rara, which enables us to add a few conjectures to the meagre 
information furnished to us by tradition. 

" While the inhabitants of Mayapan," says this author, 
" lived in peace and prosperity, there arrived from the south, 
from the heights of Lacandon, a large number of people orig- 
inally from Chiapa, who, after hstving wandered forty years in 
the wilderness, finally settled ten leagues from Mayapan, at the 
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base of the mountains, where thej built magnificent edifices 
and conformed to the laws and customs of the country."* 
Who were those strangers who so quietly invaded the coun- 
try, who practised the arts of peace, who increased and mul- 
tiplied, and finally became confounded with the original popu- 
lation ? They evidently belonged to an already civilized 
family, which from ties of consanguinity were attracted to the 
people of Yucatan. Who knows but that these emigrants, in 
quest of a new country, were originally from the mountains 
where now stand the ruins of Palenque ? Who knows but 
these were the inhabitants of that same city which was de- 
stroyed by a catastrophe such as afterwards reduced Mayapan 
to ruins ? Supposing such to have been the fact, the event 
must have taken place some time between the years 1250 and 
1420 — ^the dates of the foundation and destruction of Mayapan. 
These last conclusions are, of course, mere hypotheses. I 
do not claim for them any other value than that attaching to 
curious coincidences. The other suggestions which I have 
thrown out, and which I shall briefly sum up, are, perhaps, 
worthy of attention. If the undisputable analogy be consid- 
ered which exists between the ancient monuments of Mexico 
and the ruins of Palenque, and between the latter and those of 
Yucatan, and if we consider also the geographical position of 
these ruins, spread over the line of Toltec emigration, and 
bearing evidences of antiquity the more marked, because they 
are less distant from the original point of departure — if all this 
be considered, it will doubtless be granted that these different 
works were from the hands of the same people who succes- 
sively built Tula, Mitla, Palenque, Mayapan, and all the edi- 
fices now in ruins on this peninsula. The Indians of Yu- 
catan, the Mayas, could have had no other ancestors.f Tbia 

♦ Herrara, Dec. 4, L x. c. 2. 

f The destruction of Mayapan only preceded by seventy years the aniyal 
of the Spaniards. 
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presumption is strengthened by the ancient manners of the 
people, whose gentleness of character and whose religion re- 
mained long unchanged, even under the influence of the 
Aztecs.* Moreover, the Toltec race is not extinct in Gua- 
temala, where it constitutes, in the mountainous regions, a 
proud, but nevertheless, laborious and industrious population, 
which glories in its ancient origin. 

The site of Palenque was admirably chosen. From those 
heights, now covered with impenetrabb undergrowth, but 
which were formerly crowned with edifices of primitive mag- 
nificence, the eye traverses a plain comprising an infinite suc- 
cession of forests and savannas, and extending fer away to 
the distant shore of Catasaja. Its prince, from the tower of 
his palace, could overlook the whole city and its environs as 
far as the horizon. He could keep watch over the movements 
of an enemy, or survey the course of public prosperity around 
him. Who can doubt that these solitudes once echoed with all 
the sounds of busy life ; that these ruined temples once wit- 
nessed the pomps and ceremonies of sacrifices ; that these steps 
were once crowded with fantastically-costumed warriors, such 
as we see portrayed on the bas-reliefs which have survived 
them, as well as by courtiers and by beauties, powerful and 
celebrated ; — ^who can doubt, in a word, that these domains, 
which have now returned under the sway of nature, once pul- 
sated with the living tide of an indigenous civilization ? Let 
us beware, however, of an exaggerating enthusiasm, and let 
us not over-estimate the skill of the architects of the monu- 
ments of Palenque ! It is difficult to believe that a people, 
ignorant of the arts of analyzing sound, and reproducing it 
by writing, who did not understand the use of iron, who pos- 
sessed neither flocks nor beasts of burden — ^it is difficult, I say, 
to believe that such a people could ever have attained a degree 

* Herrara^ Dec. 4, L x c. 2. 
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of culture at all comparable with modern civilization. Let us 
add, that the ruins of Palenque have been, perhaps, too much 
eulogized. They are magnificent certainly in their antique 
boldness and strength; they are invested by the solitude 
which surrounds them with an air of indescribable but im- 
posing grandeur ; but I must say, without contesting their 
architectural merit, that they do not justify, in their details, 
all the enthusiasm of archaeologists. The ornamental lines are 
wanting in regularity, the drawings in symmetry, and the sculp- 
ture in finish. I must, however, make an exception in favor 
of the symbolical tablets, the sculpture of which struck me as 
remarkably accurate.^ As to the faces, their rude execution 

* Among the has-reliefs of Palenque, one of the most ititerestjng is that 
represented in the engraving facing this page, Fig. 1. The tablet is four feet 
long, tod three wide, and around it are the remains of a rich stucco border. 
The principal figure sits cross-legged on a couch, ornamented with heads of the 
ocelot, with one hand raised as if in gesticulation, or in the act of making 
some mystical sign. Altogether it bears a marked resemblance to the repre- 
sentations of Buddha, in many of the sculptures of India, and may be taken 
as the figure of CuciUcanj the beneficent demi-god of the Central American 
nations, adored also in Mexico as QuetzakoaM — ^this being only a Mexican 
translation of the Tzendal or Toltecan name, signifying plumed or feathered 
serpent This has-reliefs fh)m the drawing of Catherwood, is introduced here 
to facilitate comparison with a very beautiful miniature representation of the 
same subject (Fig. 2), obtained from the ruins of Ocosingo, forty miles to the 
southward of Palenque, in 1 856. It is engraved full size of the original, which 
is of the variety of beautifiil green stone, called by the Spaniards Mad/re de 
Esmeralda, or Mother of Emerald, and which was highly esteemed by the 
ancient Indians under the name of chaMiiuiU, It is very hard, and when 
polished resembles the finest kind of green enamel. Some experts pronounce 
the material green quartz ; but Sir Roderick Murchison recognizes it as rieph- 
rite or jade. The figure is sharply cut, in high relief and the whole is ex- 
quisitely polished. A hole is drilled through the stone between the points a a, 
evidently for the purpose of suspension ; and we are no doubt right in sup- 
posing that it was worn supported on the breast of some sacerdotal dignitary, 
perhaps the high priest of Guculcan, whose image it bears. In connection 
with this relic were found a number of others of the same material, and scarcely 
inferior in interest. Among them may be mentioned a cylinder, two inches 
in diameter, resembling those obtained in the Assyrian ruinS| with hieroglyph' 

5 
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prores them to be the eitrlj attempts of an art yet in its in- 
&ticy. The bas- relief, known as the atone of the cross, deseirea 
mention as one of the most meritoriooa. Tom bj profane hands 
from the sanctnarj which sheltered it, and left at the foot of a 
hill where it is gradually becoming destroyed — the enigma of 
this historical fragment has long occupied the attention of 
savants. They have fancied they could distinguish among 
the objects it represents the symbols of the worship of Mem- 
phis, and then again those of the Christian religion. But I 
think it will be well to await the coming of a second Cham- 
pollion to fiimish ns with the key to American hieroglyphics; 
and, until then, to see in this stone only an Indian allegory, of 
which the leading representations were suggested by the pro- 
ducts of the country. 

Contemplating these ruins &om another point of view, they 
deeply impress us with the nothingness of humanity, and t^e 
vanity of man's attempts to perpetuate his own glory. We 
find ourselves fiice to fece with these antique personages, whose 

:e represraited in the 




As already sud, these green Btones, or chakhiuila, were held in the lagtt- 
est eelimaUon by the aocient Mexicans and Central AmencaoB. Among Um 
preaents which Montezama gave to Cortez for tho King of Spain were Bome of 
these stones. Bemal Diaz reporU UontezumB aa Baying, in handing them 
over, " To this I will add a few chakhikuif, of aueh enormooa valve, that I 
coiild not coQsent to give tbem to any one except to soch a powerfiil em- 
peror as yonrs. Each of these atonea ia worth two losda of gold." — T. 
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handiwork has survived them, without being able to determine 
their date or origin, without knowing whence they came or 
whither they have gone ! A few years more and even these mute 
testimonials will themselves have disappeared. Travellers are 
hastening to complete their destruction, as if the disintegrating 
forces of nature were not equal to the task. Where now are the 
bas-reliefs in stucco so admired by Dupaix? and those allegorical 
sculptures which have been the source of so much learned dis- 
cussion ? What have become of the medallions which adorned 
the peristyle of the great Palace ? The first are forever ob- 
literated; the others have been mutilated or torn from the 
walls to which they werfe attached. If some faint vestiges of 
them still remain, it is due rather to the depredations of time 
-which, by mutilating them in parts, have preserved them from 
the ruder hands of travellers. It is true the latter have un- 
dertaken to indemnify us, by inscribing their own names in the 
places of the inscriptions which they have obliterated ! 

We passed a fortnight in the solitudes of Palenque, the 
remembrance of which will never be effaced from my memory. 
We hunted, we spread snares for wild animals, we collected 
plants, shells and butterflies, of which there were infinite va- 
rieties, without ever becoming weary of admiring the beauties 
of nature, or of wandering among the ruins which have kept 
the secret of th#r origin so well. Morin, whose intelh'gence 
was undeveloped, here began to perceive new worlds opening 
before him, and to take great interest in the study of natural 
history. He carefully put by a store of cocuyos,* or fire- 
flies, which he determined to take with him to France, im- 
agining that the phosphorescent eyes of these insects would 
always continue bright ! 

The mornings here were delightful. Humming birds darted 
among the vines which twined themselves around the walls of 

* MUer neetHuau Fabr. 
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the old palace, while green and purple dragon-flies darted 
about in rapid and capricious flight. The gnats, at the same 
time, emerged in clouds from the depths of the undergrowth ;. 
the woodpecker commenced his ringing stroke on the trunks of 
decaying trees, and the whole forest became full of the sights 
and sounds of life and motion. But at midday everything be- 
came again silent and motionless ; ^11 animation seemed sus- 
pended beneath the ardor of the solar rays, notwithstanding 
the impenetrable mass of verdure which arched over all; and 
only the monotonous murmur of the river, which flows at the 
foot of the ruins, broke the death-like silence. 

When night fell, however, the ruins appeared to be en- 
chanted, and J can well conceive that the superstitious terrors 
of the Indians would prevent their remaining here in the dark- 
ness. They imagine that the place is haunted by the spirits of 
its early occupants ; that by moonlight the bas-reliefe become 
invested with life, and that the warriors step out of their stone 

frames and stalk through the sombre galleries 

For my own part, although without fear of these nocturnal 
visitors, there were times when I could not avoid some little 
superstitious emotion. Tiny, winged lamps seemed floating in 
the atmosphere, first with the brilliancy of a spark, then with 
a fugitive brightness which lost itself in a train of light ; at 
the same time undefinable sounds seemed to^roceed from all 
parts of the woods — not terrific like those which startled me 
on the banks of the Usumasinta, but soft and sweet like the 
music of birds, and as mysterious as the accents of an unknown 
tongue. I seemed to detect life in all things around me ; the 
plants, the trees, the old walls themselves, appeared imbued 
with its spirit, and to speak a language of their own. My esus 
listened with rapt attention to this strange harmony, and my 
eyes questioned the darkness, but in vain, to discover the beings 
who thus manifested their existence. Now it was like the sil- 
very tinkle of a little bell, or a plaintive voice calling in the 
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distance, then a rustling sound, and next a sob from the inte- 
rior of the ruins. Again, it was like a thousand gentle whis- 
pers, a thousand little cadences, celebrating, in a universal 
concert, the coolness and magnificence of the night. At one 
time I surprised a frog on the staircase, whose croakings had 
mystified us, from its resemblance to the barking of a dog. 
Even Fida had been equally deceived with ourselves, and dur- 
ing our first night in the ruins had kept up a reciprocal chorua 
with this inhabitant of the stream. 

Our mode of life was very regular. As soon as daylight 
began to disappear, we lighted a great fire under the peristyle. 
Morin then prepared supper, and we did not retire until sleep 
weighed down our eyelids. Seated on the ruined staircase, 
we enjoyed to the fullest extent the cool evening air, fragrant 
from the forest, thinking over, the while, the events of the day 
or contemplating silently the evolutions of phosphorescent in^ 
sects. Sometimes a sudden breath of wind would cause the 
tall trees to tremble, and make our fire blaze up more brightly. 
The shadows would move about as if endowed with life ; our 
dog would drowsily raise her head, and we would listen and 
wait, full of that kind of nervous suspense which accompanies 
the expectation of something to come, one knows not what. 
And when, at a later hour, we left the gallery for our subter- 
ranean bed-chamber, the dying embers of our fire would cast 
a red glare down the steep stairway leading to the forest, and 
on the neighboring vegetation, causing the darkness beyond 
to appeal* all the more profound, and to throw out in greatei 
distinctness the little insect lights which glittered like stars 
on its ebon bosom. Altogether, the place was one of solemn 
beauty, heightened by the solitude and seclusion, and appeal- 
ing with double force to the educated mind from its mysterious 
associations. 

One day, I heard in the neighborhood some notes which 
arrested my attention ; they were clear, limpid, and full of 
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cadence, «ach as those produced by a mnsical box. As sing- 
ing birds are rare in this part of the country, I ooncladed 
that these sounds proceeded from a wonderful Tariety of which 
the Indians had spoken to me, and which, according to their 
traditions, is only to be found in places where there are ruins. 
I shouldered my gun with the liveliest satis^u^ion, and started 
in pursuit of the unseen musician. After listening a few mo- 
ments, I found that the aerial voice proceeded from the banks 
of the stream* I slid down the embankment towards it with 
the greatest precaution : but the bird had already changed his 
position, and was singing on a neighboring hill, which I as- 
cended without feeling in the least discouraged. From the hill, 
as the note seemed to recede, I went down into the valley be- 
yond, paying little attention to the new scenery which sur- 
rounded me. I left behind me the tumuli and debris which 
usually served us as land-marks, following from thicket to 
thicket, from glade to glade, the object of my ardent wishes. 
Frequently his notes seemed just above my head, sounding 
distinct and loud like a song of triumph. I gradually became 
imbued with that feverish anxiety so. common to hunters, and 
still more so among naturalists. I searched for the bird on 
every branch, and frequently believed myself so close to him ' 
that my piece was raised to fire, when his note, sounding far 
away, would confound but not discourage me. Finally his 
song seemed to recede ferther and farther, until only a feeble 
echo reached my ear. At last even this ceased, leaving me 
alone, and bewildered in the dense forest. At first I expe- 
rienced no feeling of apprehension. I remained quiet, and' 
listened for some time, until I found there was no longer any 
hope, and that the provoking bird with his siren song had ir- 
deed disappeared. Then I mechanically retraced my steps, 
wending my way, as I supposed, in the direction whence I 
had come. I continued on my course for a while without 
anxiety, diverted as I was by the varieties of plants and in- 
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sects which I encountered in my path. After a while, however, 
I observed that the path was altogether strange and unfa- 
miliar. The forest was free from undergrowth, the ground 
broken, and immense trees, with pyramidal trunks and wide- 
spreading arms, shadowed over a multitude of dwarf palms 
of the height of our fern trees. I became alarmed and hur- 
riedly ascended a high point of ground near by and looked 
anxiously in all directions ; but I saw nothing except the foliage 
of the great forest, and heard nothing but the beating of my 
own heart. With sudden energy and in alarm, I made an 
effort to climb to the top of a tree. Alas ! after I had suc- 
ceeded in doing so, I was terrified in the extreme to find only 
en ocean of verdure before my eyes, which appeared to extend 
to the very horizon, and seemed limitless. 

I descended and shouted for my companion. But finding 
this unavailing, I seated myself at the foot of a tree and 
pressing my hands against my head endeavored to devise some 
means of escape from my dreadful situation ; but I could not 
concentrate my thoughts. All my faculties seemed paralyzed, 
the blood appeared to rush to my head, and I was morally in- 
capable of a single effort. The position of a man lost in a 
wilderness is cruelly dramatic, and can only be appreciated by 
one who has himself endured the agony of mind which it en- 
tails. I know not how long my mental faculties continued 
prostrated ; but after a time I rose full of the worst forebod- 
ings, yet with a fixed plan of action. There was no fear of 
darkness overtaking me for several hours, which would afford 
ample time for me to retrace my steps. This I set about doing 
in the following manner. I selected the spot where I was 
standing as a point of departure, and determined, happen what 
might, never to lose sight of it for a moment. A colossal 
tree, the bark of which I whitened, and some stones which I 
piled up at its base, marked the spot and rendered it visible 
at a distance. My purpose was now to walk in a right line 
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in everj direction from this central point, nntil I encountered 
some sign of the ancient citj. 

Persuaded as I was that I had strayed to the eastward of 
the ruins, I walked, as I supposed, in that direction, markiug 
as I went certain trees, and breaking down the branches around 
me, to indicate my course. After several attempts to fix my 
direction, I reached a piece of swampy ground covered with 
arums and scitaminecB. There were no longer any ligneous 
plants to be seen, and fancying that I had reached the confines 
of the wood, I crossed the marsh, where the broken stalks 
preserved the traces of my footsteps. I now beheld with 
pleasure the azure roof of the firmament, which seemed to 
smile on me while affording me free air and light. But I ad- 
vanced in vain ; no change was perceptible in the surrounding 
objects ; there was only the same waving vegetation, the same 
lustrous leaves, large as those of the bananna tree, filling up 
the space with their wild luxuriance, and shutting the horizon 
from view. Finding here nothing that I remembered having 
seen before, I thought it useless to proceed in this direction, 
and sadly retraced my steps. As I reached the outskirts of 
the forest, a clear, musical, and sonorous note rang through 
its depths, like the ironical voice of an evil spirit. My feel- 
ings, on hearing this unexpected call, I can never forget. I 
know not what superstitious idea crossed my mind, and caused 
the blood to jrush hurriedly through my veins ; but I deter- 
mined not to be misled a second time, but continued my course 
without even thinking of using my gun against the invisible 
bird which seemed to make a trial of its power over me 
by awakening, at different points, the echoes of its delusive 
melodv. 

With some difficulty I regained my starting point. Far 
from being discouraged by the want of success attending my 
first effort, I found myself more calm and collected than be- 
fore. Reflection had strengthened my courage, by giving me 
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confidenoe m the success of the plan which I had adopted. 
The. ruins could not possibly be very fer distant, and I should 
* certainly reach them in the morning, if I failed in doing so to- 
day. Animated by new hopes of success, I directed my steps 
towards the north, not forgetting, however, to take the proper 
precaution for ensuring my return, if necessary. The forest 
in this direction was on rising ground, thickly covered with 
dead leaves. I successively traversed several hills separated 
by narrow valleys, in which reigned the profoundest silence. 
The undergrowth soon commenced, and rapidly became more 
and more dense. I was only able to make my way with the 
greatest eflFort through the maze of branches and vines which 
obstructed my progress. My brow was wet with perspiration, 
my fece and hands were covered with blood, but no obstacle 
could turn me from my course. A single thought absorbed 
my faculties, and my only fear was that of losing the thread 
which was to guide me. At last I succeeded in escaping from 
this almost impenetrable thicket, and saw before me a steep 
hill less thickly covered with vegetation. In ascending this I 
made a misstep and suffered a fall. At the moment I paid but 
little attention, to this accident, but it subsequently appeared 
that a sharp point of rock had penetrated my right knee, 
reaching to the bone, and bruising it in such a manner as 
afterwards to occasion me the greatest pain and annoyance. 

From the high point which I now succeeded in reaching, I 
could see nothing around me which wore a familiar look. Day- 
light was beginning to fade ; there was nothing left for me to 
do but to retrace my steps, and make up my mind to remain 
at my station patiently until morning. My courage, however, 
was beginning to flag. The rapidly increasing darkness, the 
prospects of a night of anxiety, an intolerable thirst, the si- 
lence of these woods, the disappointment which had thus far 
attended my efforts — aU th#e contributed to sadden and dis- 
courage me. After I had repassed the thickets which ob< 

6* 
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siructed the valley, I found, to my consternation, that either 
from want of care or absence of mind, I was again lost ! A 
deathlike shudder passed over me; the perspiration started 
from every pore, and my very breath seemed suspended. 
These painful sensations, however, did not at all resemble 
the feeling of stupor which overwhelmed me when, for the 
first time, I became conscious of my terrible situation. I still 
retained my presence of mind, and was able to deliberate on 
the course which I should pursue. 

It was unsafe to stay in the thicket, on account of the rep- 
tiles and wild beasts which infested it, and I therefore ascended 
the hill which I had just left, but in another direction,^ when I 
discovered through the trees another eminence, which, by its 
isolated situation and conical shape, particularly arrested my 
attention. I advanced towards it, and found that the stones 
scattered around its foot seemed to bear the traces of human 
industry, although defaced by age. They had evidently 
formed part of some ancient structure which time had lev- 
elled to the ground. I will not attempt to describe the sur- 
prise, the joy and the gratitude which swelled my heart at 
this unexpected discovery. I fell upon my knees, and from 
the depths of my soul thanked God for lending me his pro- 
tecting aid, at the very moment when I began to doubt his 
clemency I This done, I proceeded on my way. 

Great caution was necessary. The tumulus before me 
was probably connected with other ruins, but nevertheless it 
was unfamiliar to my eyes. I resolved therefore to pursue 
the plan I had previously adopted, that is to say to explore 
the country around, but always adopting some point as a cen- 
tre. I had advanced but a short distance, when new remains 
encouraged me to keep on in the same direction. I soon came 
to another small hillock, the top of which was covered with 
ruins. Their shape and style t^re becoming insensibly fa- 
miliar to me, and without exactly taking in their details, which 
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the darkness was rapidly veiling, I instinctively felt that 
they were not strangers. It was thus, link by link, that I suc- 
oeeded in reuniting the chain which I had so imprudently 
broken. By the time the last ray of daylight had faded, I 
reached the southern front of the Palace worn out with fatigue, 
bruised, and bleeding — ^but I had acquired valuable experience 
for the future. Morin, in his anxiety for me, had forgotten to 
prepare supper, and as a crowning misfortune, Fido, disgusted 
with so long a fast, devoured greedily the collection of birds 
and insects which had cost me so dear. 

I have described this adventure in detail, in order to con- 
vey an impression of the dangers which a stranger incurs in 
traversing the forests of the new world. As to the won- 
derful bird, the immediate cause of my misfortune, I never 
heard its note again; I have even forgotten the tradition 
concerning it which was told me on the banks of the Usu- 
masinta. On the following morning I made some amends for 
my ill success in hunting it, by killing a superb hacco {crax 
alectar, L.) the first large specimen of the gallinse which we 
had thus far seen. Birds of this species under the tropics, 
take the place of the turkey, which is a native of colder climes. 

The ruins of Palenque, during the fine season, are re- 
sorted to as a place of enjoyment by the fashionables of Santo 
Domingo, who establish themselves there, with their families, 
to the great damage of the monuments, which bear many sad 
traces of their sojourn. They suspend their hammocks un- 
der the shade of the majestic trees, and swing in them indo- 
lently, listening to the murmur of the streams, and regaling 
themselves meanwhile with the shell-fish which are found here 
in great abundance. It is a species of melanie, in taste 
resembling our periwinkles. The Indians consider them very 
dainty morsels, and always lay in a store of them when- 
ever an opportunity offers. I have often admiringly watched 
their dexterity in extracting the mollusc firom his testaceous 
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oovering. While walking along they strike two of them to- 
gether with such precision and force, that in spite of the 
hardness of their shells the ends of both are broken, and their 
contents extracted and swallowed without a moment's loss of 
time. The shell of the melanie makes excellent lime, which 
is the only kind used in the vicinity. It is probable that it 
entered largely into the composition of the stucco used for the 
edifices of the ancient city. 

It was with great regret that we left this spot ; and I am 
almost ashamed to confess the vulgar consideration which in- 
duced us to hasten our departure. Our stock of rice and 
black beans, to which we had been reduced for two days, 
finally began to give out ! There was no game to be had, 
and the forest yielded no finit; our only resource against 
hunger was the shell-fish of the stream; famine therefore 
forced us to desert the ruins, and return to the village. The 
j3un was already up when we descended the steps of the old 
Palace for the last time. Echo repeated the same sounds 
which had greeted us every morning on our awakening. The 
sonorous tap of the woodpecker was audible on the hollow 
trees; the humming bird buzzed along the cornices, while 
large blue butterflies flitted past the deserted peristyle. . . . 
I bade adieu to all these companions, who had served to en- 
liven our solitary existence ; gave one parting glance at the 
ruins and then plunged into the dark and almost pathless forest. 

Santo Domingo possesses special interest for the naturalist. 
The neighboring woods are full of birds, and the tropical vege- 
tation presents an extremely varied field for study. Among 
the curious trees and plants which I found here may be men- 
tioned the asta, celebrated for its extreme hardness : the cos- 
carilla (the colpacke of the Indians), used in the country as a 
febrifuge ; and the storax {nabd) the resin of which has a 
delightful odor. Instead of obtaining this substance in the 
usual manner, the Indians mutilate the tree which produces 
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it, bj making great incisions, which cause the bark to fall 
off The bark itself being aromatic, is used as incense in 
religious ceremonies. I found but few land shells in this 
"vicinity, where, nevertheless, the cylindrella family is rep- 
resented by the largest species known (the cyL decoUata^ 
Nyst.) Diurnal and nocturnal butterflies abound. The nat- 
ural soil is covered to so great a depth by vegetable deposits, 
which, in turn, support such a provision of plants and small 
trees, that it is difScult to determine its character. Geologists, 
to make any discoveries here, must follow the course of the 
rivers. It was thus that at a league and a half to the south- 
west of the village, almost in the bed of the Rio ChacamaSy 
I found a bed of oyster shells and petrified sea-urchins. The 
site is very picturesque. Imagine an Alpine torrent set in a 
frame of tropical vegetation. The noise of the waters dashing 
over the stones, the dazzlingly white foam contrasting with 
the dark, lustrous verdure of the two banks, the solitude, the 
warmth of the temperature, here all concur to please the eye 
and impress the imagination. A little above the falls, the 
river, confined between perpendicular calcareous rocks, is hard- 
ly four yards wide, but is of great depth. The Indians assert 
that when the sun is bright, the scales of a golden alligator 
may be seen shining at the bottom of the gulf; but we did* 
Hot enjoy this spectacle. 

Lower down the banks of the Ghacamas, shaded by pi- 
mento trees, are elevated about twelve feet above the level of 
the water, and rest on a breccia, composed of shells, which 
forms a distinct deposit. Then comes a layer of large oyster 
shells, mingled with those of flattened sea-urchins, and a few 
other shells, for the most part those of bivalves. The sea ur- 
chins lie horizontally as they were deposited. These organic 
remains are held together by calcareous marl, and rest on a bed 
of vegetable earth, a yard in depth. They seem to belong to 
the Juraio era, and testify to the fact that water must havQ 
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covered the whole extent of Tabasco during that period. I 
found the same beds and the same fossils fifteen leagues to. the 
southward of this place, at the foot of the same chain, in the 
village of Tenosique, the most southern town in the State. 

I shall end this chapter with an anecdote, which has but 
little relation to my travels, yet seems to me worthy of pres- 
ervation, at a time when our sceptical egotism readily con- 
signs to the realms of fiction the heroism of past days. In 
the year 1834, a young Pole, exiled from his country, and 
a wanderer on the face of the earth, arrived at Santo Do- 
mingo. He possessed most amiable qualities, and seemed to 
be of gentle birth. The inhabitants, whose aflFections he soon 
won, in order to be sure of retaining him in their midst, wished 
him to marry. At first he refused to entertain such an idea, 
but after considerable entreaty, he consented to their proposi- 
tion. His intended bride was a beautiful young girl, belong- 
ing to one of the best families in the neighborhood. Mean- 
time, there arrived from Tabasco, by some fatal chance, an old 
newspaper, which, after passing from hand to hand, finally fell 
into those of the stranger, and advised him of the ill success 
attending the Polish revolution. What thoughts disturbed his 
soul, no one knows, for he kept his own counsel ; but, during 
the night, he put an end to his existence. A few sad poetical 
lines were found by his bed side, in which, after thanking 
the p^ple of the town for the interest they had manifested 
in him, he made a melancholy allusion to the subjection of his 
country, adding, that his heart being dead to all affection, and 
his life henceforth aimless, he could without crime return to 
the bosom of eternity. 

Without endorsing an act condemned by religion and 
morality, it is, nevertheless, impossible to avoid bestowing 
upon its author a tribute of admiration. How deep must 
have been the love of country in that heroic breast, since 
neither time, npr distance, nor the sight of a new world could, 
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for a moment, smother the patriotic flame which burned there so 
steadily and so purely ! The name of this unfortunate man 
was Alexander Lukinski. The inhabitants of Santo Domingo 
delight in speaking of him, and honor and revere his mem- 
ory. It is most likely that bis family has never learned 
his &te. 
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The traveller from Santo Domingo who wishes to visit 
the district of Peten, can reach the Usumasinta by going di- 
rectly towards the east. This route, intersected by numerous 
streams, naturally appeared to us to be the best and most 
agreeable, but we preferred, nevertheless, to retrace our steps, 
so 88 to investigate the great cuttings of dye-woods which 
we had passed by in reaching Palenque. This kind of in- 
dustry, it should be observed, is confined to the plain and 
ceases among the mountains. The hacienda de San Ge- 
ronimOy a property celebrated for its extent, fertility, and the 
inexhaustible resources of its forests, was happily situated for 
the object we had in view. I had received from the propri- 
etors, while at Palizada, a pressing invitation to visit them, 
which I now determined to accept. 

We again set out, therefore, on the route to Las Playas, 
and soon found ourselves on the muddy canal of the Bio 
Chiquito. We passed by, without stopping," the promontory 
where we had spent such a disagreeable night on our ascent, 
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reddish and transparent substance, analogous to gum Arabic, 
which, it is said, fixes the color in the dyes. 

The forests of Tabasco and Yucatan, where the logwood- 
tree abounds, are interspersed with the lagoons, which during 
the season of the floods almost always communicate with navi- 
gable streams. The wood can therefore be cheaply transported 
from place to place ; yet no words can convey an idea of the 
ignorance and carelessness with which this traffic is carried on. 
There is a total absence of efficient or economical management. 
The proprietor reposes a careless confidence in his woodcutters, 
who receive a real for each quintal of wood delivered at the 
point of embarcation. These men roam over the forest, select- 
ing and cutting down such trees as please them, according to 
their caprice or convenience. An agent, called the Mayoral^ 
oversees the work, And every evening verifies the result of the 
day's labor. On receiving the wood, he carefully rejects all 
that is marked with orange colored spots, which are indications 
of decay, and then has the remainder weighed in his presence 
and the amount set down to the credit of the laborer. The 
woodcutters are all under the jurisdiction of this Mayoral^ 
who does not court popularity, but seeks only to inspire his 
subordinates with a wholesome fear. The workmen under him 
are almost always debtors to his principal, and laboring to 
liquidate their liabilities, they hardly ever set about their 
tasks with spirit. Inclined to be intemperate, and always 
disposed to put an end to their servitude by flight, it be- 
comes necessary for the masters to keep a strict watch over 
them. The Mayoral frequently inflicts corporal chastisement, 
although the laws forbid and punish it, by acquitting the 
debtor of all further liabilities. But the laws only fall 
heavily on the weak, in these distant and isolated regions! 
The profits of the Mayoral are in proportion to the amount 
of wood delivered in the course of the year, and in this way 
his interests are united with those of his principals. At San 
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Greronimo, he receives three cents for every hundred weight 
of wood, equal, on a total of from two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred thousand quintals, to little less than eight 
thousand dollars a year. 

Tljie wood is cut down and barked with an axe. It has 
been vainly attempted to substitute the saw for this instru- 
ment, which would facilitate the work and perform it more 
evenly. But the aversion which the Indians feel to any in- 
novation has prevented its adoption. The great inconvenience 
arising from their mode of operation is the irregular shapes 
which the wood takes under their hands, and which prevents 
its being stacked with ease. Furthermore, instead of cutting 
down the tree from its root, as ought to be done, they cut it 
a yard or more from the ground, where the trunk is thinner 
and more even, in order to save labor and to avoid the knots 
and protuberances which prevent it from being readily stripped 
of its bark. There is something quite sad in this prsustice 
of leaving a portion of the mutilated trunk still standing, 
the most important part of the tree, by the way, since it is 
well known that the stumps thus left never again send out 
vigorous shoots. It is high time that some intelligent propri- 
etor should effect a reform in this respect. The revenue ob- 
tained from the cuttings might thus be doubled, and the busi- 
ness of wood-cutting, by careful management, might then be 
saved from the ruin which now menaces it. 

The cutting of the wood commences with the dry season, 
when the water begins to fall, and navigation becoi|ies inter- 
rupt^. With the rise of the waters, transportation is re- 
sumed, and the accumulated stock is rapidly cleared off. In 
favorable localities, where navigation is continuous for the whole 
year, the cutting of the wood goes on steadily, without regard 
to the seasons. Few establishments, however, are thus advanta- 
geously situated. In most of them, the wood, after being cut, is 
dragged down to high water mark on the streams and lagoons, 
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wbere it awaits the periodical rise to be floated out to the 
embarcaderos. The traffic might be made constant in nearly 
all cases by the construction of roads, the removal of bars, 
or the deepening of channels, but the inhabitants of these 
countries prefer to wait on Providence to exerting themselves 
in enterprises of this kind. They have no means of trans- 
portation except such as nature aflFords them gratuitously. 
This fact should not be forgotten in judging of the merits of 
those numerous schemes of emigration which are constantly 
paraded before the public, and in which so much stress is laid 
on geniality of climate and productiveness of soil, without one 
word being said of the difficulties in the way of carrying them 
out, and which more than nullify the advantages which they 
are presumed to oflFer. 

The best cuttings are situated in the swampy plains of 
Yucatan and Tabasco, and extend from the coast of the Gulf 
to the base of the mountains. Their products are sent by way 
of the island of Carmen and La Frontera to the point where 
the vessels from Europe come to receive them. The value of 
the wood, when put on board, varies from three to ten reals 
the quifital. At ten reals the vender realizes an immense 
profit, but it is a price rarely obtained. When a proprietor 
has not sufficient capital to cut the wood on his own account, 
he sells out his cuttings, reserving one third of the product, in 
kind. The conditions of this contract differ from those of a 
similar character with us. There is no land disposed of, only 
the right of establishing a certain number of wood cutters for 
a certain time on the property. * 

I have before referred to the system by which the propri- 
etors obtain laborers, and which has become a serious abuse. 
It would be impossible to procure the wood without the aid of 
the Indians, and to obtain their services at a low price, they 
are seduced into contracting debts to their employer. He has 
then the legal right to compel their services, and they are ob- 
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liged to establish themselves near the works with their wives 
and children, where they are furnished with a miserable hut, 
and an axe is placed in their hands. They are now forced 
to obtain all their provisions from their masters, who charge 
the most exorbitant prices for the articles which they supply. 
The yield of this traffic is from one hundred and fifty to three 
hundred per cent, in favor of the vender, according to his ra- 
pacity or that of his agents. A poor woodcutter bound for a 
debt of fifty dollars, at the end of the first year finds it in- 
creased to one hundred, and by the time the second is con- 
cluded he has lost all hope of cancelling his obligations. No 
one in this land of iniquity has any scruples about accumu- 
lating a fortune by this means, that is to say, by robbing the 
unfortunate laborer of his liberty. 

The grounds of San Geronimo were conceded by the 
crown of Spain, without any definition of limits, long before 
the founding of the town of Palizada, which on this ac- 
count is somewhat restricted in its development. They are 
bounded on one side by the Usumasinta, and comprise nearly 
one hundred and seventy-five square leagues, including mag- 
nificent forests of logwood, brazil-wood, mahogany and other 
precious woods, besides streams and lagoons, and savannas 
fevorable for cultivation and the raising of cattle. Pas- 
toral industry always suited the taste of Spanish colonists ;* 
and it is furthermore in harmony with the conditions of a 
country where property is measured by the square league. 
But cattle raising constitutes at San Geronimo a separate and 
distinct branch of administration and revenue. Every morn- 
ing the herdsmen of the estate throw themselves into their 
saddles and ride all over the pastures to look out for the cows 
which have calves. They examine all the animals to see if 
they are sufiering from gusanos (the larv(B of insects which 

* Orianza quita IdbraTtzaf The rearing of cattle relieves one from labor I 
This is the &voiite and characteristic proverb of the country. 
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get beneath the skin and produce a disease that often ends 
&tally.) They look out, also, for the pigs, which run about 
the forest at will. They gallop after the runaway horses, 
and, in fact, make a daily report, from personal observation, 
of the state and condition of all the herds. Capable of en- 
during every kind of fatigue and privation, these hardy horse- 
men continually traverse the marshes, the pathless forests, and 
burning solitudes, without wearying of their laborious life, 
which has, for them, the crowning charm of independence. 

I have rarely seen so dreary a landscape as that of San 
Geronimo. There is nothing in the aspect of the whole 
country to dehght the eye or cheer the heart. Dark forests 
of logwood trees intersected by swamps exhaling deadly va- 
pors, are all that meet the eye from one limit of the horizon 
to the other. They shadow over the lagoons and the stagnant 
ponds, where the dull waters are only agitated by the plunge 
of alligators, and where the indestructible skulls of these rep- 
tiles bleach like rocks on their shores. Yonder an unculti- 
vated savanna spreads out monotonously through the immense 
woods. The soil is dark as gunpowder. A few marsh mal- 
lows, with woody stems, and some pale pink mimosae, are the 
only productions that appeal to the eye pleasantly. The 
breeze of the evening, which is so impatiently longed for un- 
der the tropics, is here impregnated with fetid emanations, 
perhaps from the carcass of a decayed horse, or cow, which 
the worms have eaten alive, and around which now cluster a 
flock of vultures with brown plumage and bare necks, which 
tear their prey to pieces with their bills, fighting among each 
other for the entrails, and devouring them with avidity. 
These birds are very serviceable, however, as scavengers ; for 
if they did not remove the dead animal substances, their de- 
composition would speedily increase the malignity of the cli- 
mate. When the sinking sun casts its last coppery rays upon 
the swamps, the general appearance of the country produces a 
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sombre, sinister effect on the mind. But at this hour, fortu- 
nately, every object is inspired with new life. Groups of 
women with bronzed complexions and floating hair, half na- 
ked, but glittering with tinsel, throng the paths leading from 
the hacienda^ to bathe in the still waters of the lagoons. 
They chant melancholy and drowsy songs, the melody of 
which is doubtless inspired by the gloom of everything around, 
though the words seem to belong to some more fortunate 
clime : 

" A que el mundo 
Es bonito I 
Lastima es 
Que yo me mueral"* 

The absence of a final measure keeps the ear in suspense 
for what is to follow, but one hears only the repetition of the 
same verse. The traveller who has passed through Tabasco 
can never forget the plaintive melody of these accents, which 
are continually heard in every habitable spot. 

The hacienda is situated, with its dependencies, on a spot 
but little elevated above the level of the waters. The dwell- 
ings are damp, unhealthy, and built in the most primitive style. 
The proprietor of this vast domain is scarcely better lodged 
than his slaves. For here man contents himself with the bar- 
est necessities of life, and one has only to travel here to find 
out how many of his wants are artificial, and the offspring of 
civilization; and here, in fact, he realizes that simple and 
primitive mode of life which filled the imaginations of the phi- 
losophers of a past age. I doubt if any other mode of life is 
simpler, perhaps none is better. A single example out of a 
thousand will convey an idea of that indifference which ren- 

» "Oh, tlie world, 
How full of beauty I 
What a pity 
I must die I** 
6 
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ders the mo6t precions gifts of nature saperflaons. The soil of 
San Creronimo is exceedingly fertile. The cocoa tree produces 
fruit in its fourth year ; the mango tree in its first ; the abnond 
of Malabar sends up its foliage to the height of fifty feet with- 
in two years after planting. To sovr here is to reap : yet 
one looks in vain over the whole plantation for a single fruit 
tree or useful vegetable ! The small quantity of potatoes, yams 
and banannas which are consumed are grown in Palizada. 
And, although the rivers and lagoons swarm with fish, those 
that are eaten are imported. In the midst of herds of cattle, 
the inhabitants dine on beef salted in the United States, and 
they drink the nauseous waters of the swamps, when a well ten 
feet deep would furnish them with a fresh and wholesome sup- 
ply ! Their lives are passed in the utter ignorance of every- 
thing like comfort. K the Indians of these countries have so 
fiur degenerated as to make us doubt whether they were ever 
in a better condition, the same doubt will apply to the Creole 
Spaniards, the descendants of the conquerors of the men who 
founded Gampeachy and Merida, and who added to the riches 
of America the useful plants of the old world I There still 
exist here names &mous in hidtory, which recall the great 
event of the past. At San Geronimo there is one Balboa, a 
simple herdsman of the hacienda, who, although cognizant of 
his illustrious origin, limits his ambition, in a country made 
celebrated by his ancestors, to vagrant roamings through the 
woods in pursuit of wild horses, and to the tending of cattle ! 

Natural history, in those low, swampy, thickly-wooded 
regions, has but little variety. The lagoons contain ampu-- 
laires, enormous anodontes, and many unios, only one species 
of which is really curious (the U, delphinulus, Morlt.) 

Many kinds of turtles, belonging to the emys, cifwsternon, 
and staurotypus families, are also to be found here. But they 
are less remarkable, and there are fewer species than on the 
shores opposite Louisiana and the Floridas. I heard of boas 
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of immense size, but saw none. I fancy that these reptiles 
rarely, if ever, attain any very great dimensions in Central 
America. Birds did not appear to me to be very numerous. 
The same remark applies to insects, although the houses are 
haunted by enormous roaches and hideous spiders, which are 
continually crawling over the walls. I here found an inter- 
esting and extraordinary variety of frog, which only a few 
years since was for the first time classified by naturalists.* 
The description then given of it, after a specimen preserved in 
alcohol, was necessarily incomplete. I shall profit by this/)c- 
casion to attempt to convey a better idea of its appearance and 
characteristic^. It is of an olive brown color, very dark on 
the back, with a light streak along the dorsal line. Its tail 
and thighs are of a bluish hue. It is covered with faint spots 
of bluish green, while there are others, more distinct, of light 
yermillion in an almost continuous straight row up the middle 
of the back. All the under side of the body is of a somewhat 
dull tapiS'Jazuli blue. This frog is remarkable by its small 
conically-shaped head, which can hardly be distinguished 
from the globular mass of its body, and is surmounted by 
two projecting little eyes, and by the scarcely visible orifice 
which serves it as a mouth, as also by the shortness of its 
legs, and lastly, by the bluish tint of its abdomen. It is 
rarely to be seen during the daytime, and lives in holes which it 
digs in some damp spot. When it is about to commence this 
operation it swells itself up like a balloon, then resting on its 
fore feet, it labors assiduously with its hind ones, which it 
spreads out like a pallet. It dilates itself in the same manner 
when caught, in its struggles to escape. On seeing the dimin- 
utive body of this animal, and the slight muscular resistance 
with which it seems to be endowed, one would never suspect 
the strength of which it gives proof on some occasions. I 
succeeded, with great difficulty, in capturing two. I enclosed 

• R dorsdUs Dum. et Bib. Erpet. gin., t. viil p.. 757. 
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them in a glass jar, through which they endeavored for an 
entire day to dig a hole, without apparently feeling at all dis- 
couraged by the ill success of their efforts. 

My sojourn at San Geronimo was prolonged by an annoy- 
ance which my readers might suppose, from its triviality, was 
borrowed from my recollections of our own hemisphere. My 
passport had miscarried en route from Las Playas to Santo Do- 
mingo, and I found myself unable to procure another at this 
last-named town. The akalde referred me to the sub-prefect, 
an8 the sub-prefect sent me back to the alcalde. Each of these 
dignitaries overwhelmed me with professions, but both declined 
to be responsible for my good behaviour. At last the sub-pre- 
fect, whom this matter more directly concerned as the head of 
the prefecture, evaded the difficulty by disappearing one fine 
day from the place. Such is the authority which the mag- 
nates of the government enjoy in the republic of Chiapa ! 
They are permitted to assume no responsibilities. All orders 
proceed from a small despotic centre, which regulates the most 
trivial details of government ; outside of this are only to be 
found mere passive instruments, who tremble perpetually in 
view of the instability of their position. 

I finally decided to send Morin to Palizada to arrange the 
matter, remembering the adventure of Captain Dupaix, who, 
on his return to Tabasco, was arrested, searched, and impris- 
oned for some informality, in the name of the government 
which he served.* Morin accomplished, on horseback, in eight 
hours, our weary journey of two days and a half in a boat, and 
found the authorities of Yucatan better acquainted with their 
functions than those in the State of Chiapa. We secured 
our passports. 

Before proceeding further, and at the risk of unduly in- 

* See the account of the misfortunes of Dupaix in the third volume of 
his Memoirs, p. 36 of the BeceuU des AnUguiUa Mexicaines. 
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terrapting my narrative, I must say a few words about the 
aboriginal races which constitute by far the larger proportion 
of the population throughout the whole country covered by 
my travels. 

Everywhere the opinion seems to be general, that the in- 
tellectual &culties of the Indians of our days, whose ancestors 
raised the monuments of Palenque, Uxmal, and Chichen- 
Itza, are inferior to those of the negro. But who would rec- 
ognize in the fellahs of modern Egypt the descendants of 
that people who have transmitted to our days many of the 
leading elements of our civilization, and have left the pyra- 
mids as the imperishable witnesses of their power ? Or in 
the barbarous and crafty Moors of Morocco, the offspring of 
the brilliant Arabs who introduced chivalry into Europe ? But 
it is the actual condition of the Indians of Central America 
which claims our present attention, not so much what they 
have, been or may become. 

We cannot attribute to the interested views of the con- 
querors of America the opinion now so generally diffused as 
to the incapacity of the aborigines. How then, after the trib- 
ute of admiration which they spontaneously paid to the civili- 
zation of Mexico, Yucatan, and Peru, are we to explain the 
sentence which was afterwards pronounced against the same 
populations who had furnished so many indubitable proofs of 
their capacities, and which has condemned them as bom to 
servitude and beneath the rank of humanity ? Only by sup- 
posing that by such a sentence oppression became easier, if 
not altogether justified. The policy initiated on the basis of 
this assumption, has done more to annihilate the American 
race than the violence of conquest or the blind zeal of bigotry, 
under the name of religion. 

It is but just to the Spanish government to say that it 
omitted no effort to limit the excesses of its officers and people 
in America as against the Indians.- The Special Code and the 
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Ordinances sent oat from the Council of the Indies, and the 
reiterated decrees and instractions of the crown, attest a high 
solicitude in behalf of the natives, in strong contrast with the 
ill will of the colonists towards them ; but, unfortunately, the 
spirit which dictated these laws did not preside over their exe- 
cution. They, furthermore, unintentionally perhaps, but ef- 
fectually, favored the spread and perpetuation of the popular 
prejudices as to the real inferiority of the Indians, by speaking 
of them and providing for them as minors in all civil matters, 
and while exempting them from military service, subjecting them 
to forced labor, to tribute and humiliating punishments, thus 
contributing to form gradually in the State a class without a. 
name, without a future, and comparable only with the helots of 
Sparta in respect of position. Colonial legislation was not slow 
in widening these distinctions, which it did most effectually by 
prohibiting legitimate alliance between the whites and Indians. 
The latter have never recovered from the abasement into which 
this policy gradually reduced them, and which finished by 
effectually enervating the virility of character which they 
possessed at the time of the Conquest. Habituated for so long 
a period to contempt and pity, they have come to regard them- 
selves as inferior beings, and their self-respect can never be 
restored, except through a series of efforts as prolonged as 
those which have humbled them have been continuous and 
implacable. 

It was after the independence of the colonies that the sad 
effects of the policy which I have indicated first became ap- 
parent ; and hasty efforts were then made to remedy them, but 
the evil was too deeply seated. The State wanted citizens, but 
it found only slaves. With a race endowed with an organization 
moderately flexible, and with a rare perseverance in its habits 
and customs, it is easier to efface impressions than to substi- 
tute ideas, and the Indians at once rebelled against the efforts 
that were made to communicate them. In Guatemala, for ex- 
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ample, the leading minds of the State conceived that the aboli- 
tion of corporal punishment, so degrading to the spirit of man, 
would go far towards elevating the Indian character ; yet, 
strange to say, as soon as the Indians themselves had succeeded 
in placing one of their own representatives in the post of cMef 
executive, their first demand was for the restoration of the bas- 
tinado. 

With the independence, and in conformity with its princi- 
ples and spirit, the Indians became at once elevated to the 
same civil rank as their former masters, possessing the same 
rights and entitled to the same privileges. But they were not 
prepared for the change, neither by the instruction nor the 
example of their fathers, and so far from contributing to the 
advancement of the new order of things, brought upon it the 
gravest prejudices. Incapable of comprehending or appreciat- 
ing their new situation, they were only sensible that they were 
free from previous restrictions, and no longer subject to trib- 
ute ; but not a single generous sentiment was excited in con- 
sequence, nor was there developed in any degree that spirit of 
emulation, ambition and progress which the leaders of the revo- 
lution had fondly anticipated. On the contrary, they aban- 
doned themselves to idleness, drunkenness and general disregard 
of their most obvious obligations towards each other and the 
State, and when afterwards called upon to discharge them, 
they openly resisted the demand, or fled to the mountains, 
where they gave themselves up to a life essentially savage. 
In this way many villages soon disappeared, which, during the 
colonial administration, were both populous and flourishing. 
Under this state of things culture diminished, the roads which 
had been opened by the anterior government were allowed to 
fell into ruin, the public schools ceased to be frequented, and 
civil war, with all its train of evils, followed fast on the pros- 
tration of material interests and the demoralization of the pub- 
lic sentiment. The new governments were found inefficient 
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to meet these unhappy conditions, and equally powerless to 
restore the old or establish a new system. 

This description applies particularly to the Indians who 
occupy the tierras calientes, or hot regions of Central Amer- 
ica? Here each man cuts the timber for his own house, carries 
it on his own back to the spot where he wants it, puts it to- 
gether with withes, and thatches it with straw with his own 
hands. He cultivates just enough ground to furnish his indi- 
vidual supplies, or gathers them from among the natural pro- 
ducts of the forest. His scanty furniture is equally the work 
of his own hands, as is also the still scantier clothing which ho 
wears. When sick, he makes use of the few vegetable simples 
of which his father taught him the virtues, and which he col- 
lects in the wilderness. Time with him has no value, and 
without hope or care for the future, his ideal of happiness is 
in present repose. His absolute material wants are his sole 
incentives to action. His vague ideas of fatalism furnish him 
equally with an excuse for his indolence and a basis of content- 
ment under all the circumstances of his condition. He supports 
stoically the maladies which may afflict him, and the evil fortunes 
that may befall him. Death almost always finds him prepared. 
" My hour is come !" or ** I go to my rest, my work is done V 
are the only observations which he makes on its approach. 

And here I may observe that what is called the conversion 
of the Indians, in these as in earlier days, is more apparent 
than real, and consists in little more than an abandonment of 
their idolatry. It is true that most of them do not object to 
baptism, and are willing to go through the forms of religion 
when the church is near by ; but these exterior observances, 
although they seem to satisfy the missionaries, have no real 
value, and have no connection with the truths of revelation, 
or the spirit and practise of pure morals. How absurd to 
look for a harvest when the ground has not been prepared for 
the reception of the seed ! 
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The Indian mother fills the mind of her infant with a 
thousand puerile superstitions, which no subsequent experience 
or observation can eradicate. It is a mysterious being, clothed in 
red, which sighs and wails in the forest to mislead the traveller; 
the ruined edifices which rise crumbling and spectral in remote 
valleys are the haunts of invisible spirits.; and the fawn-colored 
animals which cross his path are the forms assumed by evil and 
powerful enchanters. He believes that certain men of his own 
race possess invisible poisons, through means of which they can 
afflict their enemies with blindness or strike them with death. 
You ask him concerning a Supreme Being, or question him on 
the immortality of the soul, or his hopes of a future life, but 
he Vill answer you nothing. A long religious tyranny, over a 
weak but obstinate race, has taught it to practise a profound 
dissimulation in all things relating to its beliefs. 

The physical education of the Indian commences early. 
When ten or twelve years of age a machete is put in his 
hands, and a load proportioned to his years on his shoulders, 
and he is made to accompany his father in his excursions or 
his labors. He is taught to find his way in the most obscure 
forests, through means of the faintest indications. His ear is 
practised in quickly detecting the approach of wild animals, 
and his eye in discovering the venomous reptiles that may lie 
in his path, He is taught to distinguish the vines, the juices 
of which have the power of stupefying fishes so that they may 
be caught by hand, as also those which are useful for their 
flexibility, or for furnishing water to the wayfarer. He soon 
comes to recognize the leche Maria, the precious balm with 
which he can heal his wounds; and the gtiaco which neutral- 
izes the venom of serpents. He finds out the shady dells where 
the cacao flourishes, and the sunny eminences where the bees 
go to deposit their honey in the hollow trunks of decaying trees. 
He learns, or is taught, all these things early, and then his ed- 
ucation is complete. When he reaches the age of sixteen or 

6* 
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seTenteen years, he clears a little spot of ground in the forest 
with the aid of fire and his machete. He plants it with maize, 
builds a little hut in the corner, and then brings to it a com- 
panion, most likely one who was affianced to him in his earliest 
in&ncy. Without doubt, he has some regard to the age and 
attractions of his female companion, but his marriage, if the 
union may be so called, is based on none of those tender senti- 
ments and mutual appreciations, which with us lie at the 
foundation of the social superstructure. 

But it must be said to the credit of the Indian that he 
loves his home. His hut is his asylum, where he enjoys an 
authority and isolation which compensate for the contempt or 
assumption of superiority of the whites. There no one inter- 
feres with his tastes or habits of life; the submission and de- 
votion of his companion is absolute, and bis children never dis- 
pute his authority or contravene his wishes. Within his small 
circle his mode of life is essentially patriarchal. His govern- 
ment, when he had one of his own, was the same. 

The general sobriety of the Indians has been compared by 
the Spaniards themselves to a rigid and perpetual fast ; but it 
must be admitted that it is only a negative virtue, the off- 
spring of necessity, and ready to succumb on the first oppor- 
tunity. Their food is simple in the extreme. Beans grossly 
cooked, tortillas J a few banannas, raw peppers for seasoning, 
beef cut in slices and dried in the sun, a little pork, and a few 
eggs on grand occasions, and a cup of chocolate at long inter- 
vals, with such fruits and roots as nature herself offers, con- 
stitute about the entire range of their alimentary resources. 

The sensibilities of the Indians are dulled from total want 
of excitement. Their griefs are as few as their enjoyments, 
and neither affect them keenly. The drowsiness of their intel- 
ligence brings with it one benefit — they are not afflicted with 
ennui. Immovably and in silence they support the weight of 
time with the utmost complacency ; but when thrown in com- 
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pany with others of tbeir own race and apart from strangers, 
they become singularly animated and loquacious. Consider- 
ing the limited circle of their ideas, it is diflScult to guess the 
subjects of their protracted dialogues. The flow of words 
and immoderate laughter whichj among my Indian guides, 
frequently extended over a great part of the night, was to me 
a constant puzzle. I often listened attentively to ascertain l!o 
what the conversation related, and what it was that amused 
them, in the hope of detecting the excitable elements of their 
nature, but without success. Their conversation was always 
carried on in the aboriginal dialects, and at a considerable dis- 
tance from the stranger. 

The government of Yucatan has been unable to find a 
better expedient, to guard against the idleness and improvi- 
dence of the Indians, than one which contravenes the funda- 
mental law of the State. It obliges every head of a family to 
plant and cultivate sixty Tnetkates, equal to about a fourth of 
an acre, of maize every year. The alcaldes of the different 
partidos enforce this regulation, and rej^rt to the govern- 
ment. Those who do not comply with it are condemned to 
work for certain periods on the public roads, until the esti- 
mated value of their labor equals that of an average crop from 
the lands which they failed to cultivate. But there is another 
and less violent mode established by law to compel the Indians 
to labor. This is a perpetuation of an ancient colonial law, 
the mita. Every man of color, Indian or Negro, who gets in 
debt is obliged to acquit his obligation by his service at fixed 
rates, and until this is efiected he is the de facto slave of his 
creditor. The latter may compel his labor at such places as 
he may indicate, or he may sell him for the time being to who- 
ever will pay the debt in whole or in part. The only privi- 
lege which the law accords to the debtor is this, that he may 
appeal to the authorities for a change of masters when it can 
be shown that his present one is cruel, or does not properly 
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provide for his necessities. In this case his earnings, or the 
price which may be paid for him, goes towards the liquidation 
of the original debt. The result of this system is, that gen- 
erally the Indian devolves all care for the future on his mas- 
ter, draws his support and clothing from him on a credit, and, 
increasing rather than diminishing his debt, ends by becom- 
ing, with his family after him, on whom his responsibility 
falls, a slave for life. Of course proprietors seek to continue 
rather than terminate this order of things, which gives them 
all the benefits of slavery without its odium, and free from 
many of its responsibilities. It is but just to say that their 
rule is generally mild and paternal, and attended with but 
few of the abuses which we find in countries where slavery 
exists by virtue of direct legislation. 

In certain localities, as at Palizada, and in the wood-cutting 
districts generally, this system exists in its most aggravated 
form. Four-fifths of the native population are overwhelm- 
ingly compromised to the leading proprietors, who exact their 
labors with the greatest severity ; and as these proprietors 
possess here all that there is of influence and authority, the 
condition of the poor Indian is truly pitiable. 

What I have said, as already intimated, applies chiefly to 
the Indians of the tlerras caiientes, or hot regions of the 
country. On the high and cooler plateaus of the interior, or 
what are called Los AUoSy we find the aboriginal race under 
different conditions, and of a different character. There, be- 
neath milder skies, and under the influence of a climate more 
favorable for the development and exercise of the physical fac- 
ulties, we find the descendants of the ancient Quichds, Zutu- 
gils and Kachiquels — ^men of an active and courageous race, 
whose heads never grow grey, and whose labors are directed 
beyond supplying the wants of the hour, and towards their fu- 
ture well-being. Vast cultivated areas, in place of unbroken 
forests, notwithstanding the soil is less fertile, attest here the 
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existence of persevering industry. Here the intervention of 
the government is not necessary to stimulate production. 
Mechanics are to be found of almost every kind, frequently 
of great skill and taste — carpenters, masons, weavers, and 
workers in iron and the precious metals. Generally very well 
dressed, neat in person, with firm step and independent bear- 
ing, they constitute a class of citizens in the State who only 
require to be better educated to rise equal to the best. So far 
from relapsing under the new system of government which 
has taken the place of the colonial administration, they have 
advanced steadily under it, with a fair comprehension of its 
liberties and an appreciation of its benefits. 

It is, nevertheless, diflScult to say what will be the future 
of the Indians of Central America, considered as a whole — 
whether by general and careful instruction and wise legisla- 
tion they may be gradually elevated, socially and politically, 
so as to become competent citizens of a well-organized State, 
or whether the distrust which they entertain of the Spaniards 
and the deep and implacable hate which they cherish toward 
them, will result in a general uprising, and their ultimate 
complete ascendancy, with a restoration of savage independence, 
having all the bad and but few of the good features of that 
which prevailed before the Conquest? At present the whites 
dominate, in virtue of the prestige of the Conquest and through 
their superior resources and intelligence. But, on the other 
hand, the Indians vastly exceed them in numbers ; their supe- 
riority in this respect is rapidly and constantly increasing ; 
and they are no longer to be frightened by horses, or put to 
flight by the discharge of an arquebus ! 

Doubts may well be entertained of the ability of existing 
governments to sustain their power by force. Apart from the 
great superiority of numbers which may be arrayed against 
them, the broken character of the country, without roads, 
bridges, or other facilities for the effective movement of regu- 
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lar forces, is an element which must tell against them greatly, 
but still more in faTor of the Indians. Clearly, they will 
be unable to sustain themselves, except at a few points, and 
even then but for short periods, in case of an uprising of the 
natives. The pregnant question is, have they the wisdom to 
devise a course of instruction and training adequate to convert 
the Indian into an industrious citizen, capable of comprehend- 
ing his duties towards the State, and of exercising them intel- 
ligently ? And have they the constancy and patience to carry 
out such a system faithfully and firmly through the long series 
of years requisite to its development and success ? We are 
compelled to doubt. What then is to be the future of Central 
America, but more especially of those parts where the Indian 
element is most conspicuous, in Guatemala and Yucatan? 
The question seems to admit of but one answer, which the 
hardiest speculator may well dread to pronounce I* 

♦ It has been practically answered, in part, by the bloody outbreak of the 
Indians in Yucatan, and by the success of Carrera and his savage hordes in 
Guatemala. In Yucatan the struggle still continues, with a steady advance 
of the Indian power, and a corresponding decline of the Spaniards in numbers 
and authority. In Guatemala a like catastrophe has only been postponed by 
a propitiation of the Indian leader, who, like a tiger gorged, pauses for awhile 
in his desolating career. The influences which surround him may be suffi- 
cient to restrain him during his life, but with his death or deposition the war 
of castes, which he commenced, can scarcely fail to break out again with 
renewed violence. The embers of discontent among the native population 
are still red and glowing beneath their ashy covering. — ^T. 
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The last three days which we passed at San Geronimo 
were marked by extraordinary atmospheric phenomena. Each 
day, soon after noon, the sky became overcast with thick 
clouds, which drooped in heavy volumes almost to the earth, 
causing a profound gloom like that of night, and oppressing 
all animated nature with a vague terror. These premonitions 
were always followed by violent winds, accompanied by heavy 
rain ancj the most fearful thunder and lightning that I ever 
witnessed, which continued throughout the remainder of the 
day and most of the night. In the morning, however, all be- 
came calm again, and nature resumed her serenity under a 
clear and smiling sky. Only the saturated earth, strewn with 
branches of trees twisted from their parent stems, bore witness 
of the convulsions of the preceding day. These perturbations 
of the atmosphere appeared to announce a change of seasoh. 
My hosts vainly endeavored to reassure me on this point by 
opposing their experience to my apprehensions. I feared that 
the rain, in the low, swampy region which I was about to visit, 
might seriously interfere with my progress. Besides, I must 
admit, I was glad of a pretext to leave the dismal locality of 
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San Geronimo. Resisting, therefore, all persuasion to remain 
longer, I determined to continue my travels. We were fur- 
nished with horses and a guide, besides having a cayicco plaxjed 
at our disposal, to transport our effects to the village of Ba- 
lancan, from whence we proposed slowlj to continue on our 
journey. We were also furnished with letters of introduction 
to parties in the various localities where we proposed to stop. 
This hospitable practice, I am happy to say, is religiously ob- 
served in the more distant parts of Spanish America ; but I 
have remarked that in the more frequented localities it has not 
stood the test of civilization any better than in the old world. 
We lost much valuable time on the morning we set out, 
in searching for our dog, Fida, which the men on the farm 
had lured away, and which we found great diflSculty in com- 
pelling them to give up. This delay obliged us, for ftar of 
the storm, to limit the first stage of our journey to Chablat/, 
a large hacienda three leagues to the southward. We first 
crossed the muddy stream of San Geronimo, the banks of 
which are high and abrupt. The ford was full of alligators, 
sleeping with their mouths open, as if waiting to receive their 
prey. We counted seven of them here, all from ten to twelve 
feet in length. These reptiles, awakened from sleep by our 
approach, seemed a little disturbed, but soon disappeared un- 
der the water. The fording of the river itself was easy enough, 
but the rain had rendered the ground by which it is approached 
a dangerous quagmire. Morin placed Fida beside him on his 
own saddle, lest she should be swallowed by the alligators, 
while we waited for our guide to reach the other side of the 
stream, in order to direct our movements by his. He passed 
over with the air of a man acquainted with the locality, and 
we followed, supporting ourselves in our stirrups. I have 
heard that in certain countries alligators are possessed of such 
amiability as to tolerate man's familiarity, and even to frolic 
with him. This does not, however, apply to those of Tabasco, 
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where the reptiles do not hesitate, whenever the opportunity 
offers, to snap up a straggler without scruple. The hacienda 
of San Geronimo has itself furnished several victims to their 
greedy maws. Only recently, an Indian crossing the ford on 
a spirited young horse, had &llen into the stream, and become 
the prey of these monsters. Two days after the event, his 
body, fearfully mangled, was found buried in the mud ; for the 
alligator, like the dog and fox, inters his prey to prevent too 
rapid decomposition. 

Beyond the ford we saw, for the first time, some deer, in 
size and general appearance resembling those of our own coun- 
try. . They seemed disposed to be social ; and in an isolated 
hut by the roadside we were shown a tame doe which roamed 
through the woods at will, but which never failed to return to 
her home at night. This animal had just given birth to two 
young ones ; they were of a reddish color, with white spots 
running down the middle of the back, in two longitudinal 
rows. 

The plain as far as Balancan, a village distant eleven 
leagues, is undulating and intersected with lagoons, which, at 
this season of the year, are encircled by a rim of black mud, 
a quarter of a league broad. Among the different varieties 
of palm trees with which the woods are ornamented, none pro- 
duces a better effect than the cocoyol (cocos hiityracea L.) 
before its stipe is quite developed, and when its leaves, five or 
six yards in length, droop like plumes to the ground. The 
nuts of this palm yield a substance resembling butter, which 
is largely used for domestic purposes in many parts of Amer- 
ica. I recognized the medicinal cassia tree by its enormous 
cylindrical pods, and the calabash tree, which heretofore I had 
only seen in the vicinity of settlements. The savannas con- 
tain many palm trees, either growing alone or in groups, 
which have resisted the fires lighted here each year by the 
herdsmen. These savannas can only be traversed with great 
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diflSculty, since the water cuts up tbeir entire surface with 
deep gullies, which intersect each other like the lines on a 
chess-boiird. In these solitudes may occasionally be seen a 
stray herd belonging to some hacienda^ and now and then a 
rancho meets the eye — ^that is to say, a straggling hut occu- 
pied by vaqueros or by wood-cutters. At long intervals the 
traveller encounters a wood-cutting establishment, or the seat 
of logwood commerce. The dwelling of the proprietor is al- 
ways built on the highest point, and his dependents surround 
him according to the plan which he may trace out. From 
the mouth of the Usumasinta to Balancan, on a tortuous line 
of nearly sixty leagues, there exist- but two villages, namely, 
Palizada, recently built, and Monte Crista^ which hardly 
numbers a dozen families. One cannot but feel regret in as- 
cending this beautiful stream, through the most fertile plains 
in the world, that commerce, activity and life do not add their 
charms to its banks. At rare intervals a canoe with a cargo 
of salt or dye-wood drifts lazily along, and the traveller may 
afterwards expect to sail many an hour along the silent banks, 
and leave behind him leagues of fertile but untilled ground, 
before encountering another human being, a hut, or a culti- 
vated field to cheer his vision.* ' 

Balancan is a village of about forty-five fiimilies, pleas- 
antly situated on the steep banks of the Usumasinta, the bed 
of which is here sand and gravel. Here, too, the ground be- 
gins to rise, and escapes the miasma of the plain. The Span- 

* The Spaniards see things from a different point of view. " In Tabasco," 
says a national writer, "the banks of the streams are embellished with simple 
little houses, thatched with palm leaves and surrounded by fruit trees and ever- 
green pastures. Happiness dwells in these cottages, in which reside in peace 
and innocence one or two hard-working families," etc. — {Appendice d la His- 
toria de CogoUvdo, por Don Manuel Zavela.) No one could expect to find in 
these countries a just subject for eulogy. It is weU to love one's native land 
and properly to sound its praises, but this should not be done at the expense 
of truth and good sense. 
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iards who are settled in this village maintain their superiority 
over the Indians, and manage to live in a more generous man- 
ner, by trading in trifles which they purchase at Palizada. The 
profits which are gained on the lower waters of the stream con- 
tinually occupy their thoughts, and their dream by night and 
day is to obtain similar advantages without risk or labor. As 
to the Indians, who dread mental even more than bodily fa- 
tigue, they take no part or interest in these projects. The 
logwood grows in the neighboring forests, together with the 
moral ^ known in commerce under the name of brazil-wood. The 
establishment of a machine for the sawing of these woods had 
once been talked of, but one of the revolutions which desolate 
this province prevented the enterprise from being carried out. 

We were lodged in the cabildo, a dilapidated structure, of 
two rooms, one of which was used for a school. The mud 
which filled up the interstices in the walls of the apartment 
which we occupied had fallen out in many places, permitting 
us to enjoy from our hammocks a view of the neighboring 
country, where the wild vegetation disputed the ground, inch 
by inch, with the laborer. On no portion of the banks of the 
TJsumasinta have I ever seen the land cultivated with a view to 
a surplus. Each person plants just sufficient for his own con- 
sumption or for that of the workmen whom he employs. On 
many plantations, like that of San Geronimo, the proprietor 
prefers to purchase grain rather than spare any of his work- 
men from the cuttings. This system is fatal to the develop- 
ment of the country. 

The name of Balancan, like most of those belonging to 
primitive geography, is borrowed from the most salient objects 
of the locality. Thus balan, or ballam, in the Maya lan- 
guage, means jaguar, and ca?i serpent. The partial clearing 
of the forest has driven the jaguar into more dense solitudes, 
but the reptiles have not been so easily dislodged. My host, 
in explaining to me the etymology of Balancan offered one 
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day, hj way of ilIustratioQ, to show me in the course of 
half an hour any species of serpent which I might name. I 
accepted his banter, and named a rattlesnake. One of the 
servants, by his order, started out with a string and bamboo 
staff Twenty minutes had scarcely elapsed before the man 
brought back a living female specimen, which he had ^tened 
to his stick. As so favorable an opportunity offered itself, I 
was naturally desirous of testing the virtue of the platanillo^ 
the praises of which I had so often heard sounded. I have 
alrea^ly mentioned that this plant is supposed by the natives 
to have such virtue as to be able, by the simple touch, to 
deprive venomous reptiles of their fangs. On my express- 
ing a desire to see this operation performed, an old Indian, 
renowned for his skill, was sent for. Curiosity drew many 
around us, but no one doubted the success of the experiment. 
When the ligaments which confined the neck of the serpent 
had been loosened, ho opened his frightful jaws and furiously 
bit at the plant when presented to him, but his teeth continued 
firmly fixed in his head. After many fruitless attempts to de- 
prive him of his fangs, in which the operator manifested much 
adroitness, they at last came out, leaving the reptile effectually 
disarmed. The mystery was now clear to me. The fangs being 
slight and having weak roots, it is by no means wonderful that 
when once fastened in the rigid, tenacious fibres of the plant, 
they can easily be broken off. The spectators did not like this 
explanation, and in spite of the evidence they had just re- 
ceived, continued to retain perfect faith in the marvellous vir- 
tues of the platanillo. 

During the same day I saw in the woods a nahuyaca 
of great size. It crossed a glade where I was sauntering ; 
provided with nothing with which to defend myself except an 
umbrella. Absorbed by the beauties of the country by which I 
was surrounded, I came near treading on the reptile. Fortu- 
Xiately I happened to look down at the moment, and had time 
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to draw back. The serpent continued on its way, quickening 
its motions somewhat, yet manifesting but little uneasiness. 
When it had disappeared in the undergrowth, I measured the 
impression which it had left on the ground, and found it to be 
seven feet in length. This species of snake terrifies the Cre- 
oles beyond measure, and they eulogize the rattlesnake at its 
expense. *' La vivora de cascabel^^^ they say, *^ is generous ; 
it gives the alarm before it strikes ; but the nahuyaca is pit- 
iless." As for myself, I find little to choose between them, 
for the venom of both appears to be equally fatal. In their 
anger they rarely content themselves with a single bite ; on the 
contrary, their attacks are made with incredible rapidity, and 
as their fangs are so slender, the wounds they produce are 
often imperceptible. It is said that by rubbing the skin with 
lemon juice, the bites become reddened, and thus their exact 
locality can be ascertained. 

There exist in the environs of Balancan numbers of tumuli 
and other remains evidently aboriginal. Excavations made at 
the base of these mounds have brought to light many objects 
analogous to those discovered in Yucatan, consisting of gro- 
tesque idols, various kinds of pottery, pieces of obsidian, con- 
cave stones with their cylindrical rollers for crushing maize, 
etc. These latter utensils are identical with those used at the 
present time, but they are of a very fine green- veined granite, 
obtained from some site now. unknown. 

It was with considerable diflSculty that we found boatmen 
to enable us to pursue our journey ; not that hands were want- 
ing in this place, but they considered that the gain was not 
commensurate with the labor and trouble. In these countries, 
so difiFerent from our own, I have never seen any one comfort- 
ably living on a fixed income; all here is casual, precarious 
and uncertain. Sometimes a large fortune is acquired by 
some lucky speculation in dye-woods, but it is soon foolishly 
expended. A hundred dollars with us is never to be despised, 
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but it has little value in the eyes of people who live on beans 
and maize, in a hut of canes, and who go bare-footed all the 
year round. 

Our host finally succeeded in procuring us a number of 
oarsmen, and we prepared to sail up the stream to the village 
of Usumasinta, distant twelve leagues, and better known under 
the name of Cabecera^ which it took a few years ago, when 
it was for a time elevated to the dignity of the chief town of 
this political district. From Balancan we made but slow prog- 
ress. We had to struggle against a powerful current, which 
increases towards the mountains. The bed of the river is al- 
ways of considerable depth ; the banks of very fine blue clay 
at their base, surmounted by various layers of sand and gravel. 
These last named form a concrete mass, and solidify to such 
a degree as to form a tolerably hard and abrupt ledge. On 
the sand banks which the waters had left bare, we observed a 
large number of fresh-water muscles, which we learned had 
been accumulated by the women of the country, who, during 
the dry season, search among them for pearls.* We were 
assured that many of great value were thus found. Morin, 
at this piece of intelligence, thought himself on the road to for- 
tune, but all his efforts at pearl-finding were in vain. Hun- 
dreds of shells are frequently cast aside before one is found 
containing the precious concretion, the precise origin of which 
still continues a mystery. 

At four leagues from Balancan, we passed on our left the 
mouth of the Rio de San Pedro, one of the principal tributaries 
of the Usumasinta, which takes its rise in the centre of the dis- 

* Unios expUcatus, Morlt. Peark, it is well known, are found in several 
varieties of fresh-water muscles. The excitement (consequent on their dis- 
covery in the streams of New Jersey, a few years ago, is too recent to have 
been forgotten. The mound-builders of the Mississippi valley seem to have 
obtained great numbers from the unios of the western rivers ; several hun- 
dreds of them have been found in a single mound, including some of extra- 
ordinary size. — T. 
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trict of Peten, and falls by a succession of rapids through the 
wildest and most picturesque country in the world into the 
jCJsumasinta. The waters of this river are endowed to a high 
degree with petrifying virtues. The obstructions in its course, 
particularly those in the vicinity of Nojmactun, have all origi- 
nated in the incrustation and solidification of the trunks of 
trees which have fallen into the stream. Only a few adven- 
turers have ascended its unfrequented channel, searching in the 
distant forests for those colossi of the vegetable kingdom, of 
which the great cayiicos are made. An opportunity was at 
one time aflForded me of exploiing it myself; but ill health 
prevented this attempt. 

Near the point where the San Pedro flows into the TJsu- 
masinta is a low island, called Santa Anna. Here we. wasted 
much time in searching for provisions, and were detained until 
it became quite dark. The shores, covered with thick forests, 
offered us no refuge for the night, and we were obliged to pro- 
ceed on our ascent, notwithstanding .the darkness, frequently 
striking against the obstacles in the stream, and by no means 
comforted by the reverberations of distant thunder and the deep 
roar of the» rapids of the river, which we were gradually ap- 
proaching. At last we perceived a bank, on which we deter- 
mined to land, drawing our canoe up after us on the sand. 
All was sad and silent. It was not the usual calm of night, 
but the quiet which always precedes a storm. Lightning 
darted all over the sky, and at intervals we perceived the red 
light of a forest burning near Balancan. The rain soon fell 
in immense drops, driving us to seek refuge under an adjacent 
tree. In a few moments the wind commenced blowing vio- 
lently from the south-east with such force that the forests bent 
to the ground before it, while the sand on the shore was caught 
up in blinding whirls in the air. The storm was too violent 
to last long, and it finally swept off towards the north as sud- 
denly as it had arisen. When we left our shelter, we found, 

7 
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mach to our delight, that the mosquitoes as well as the clouds 
had drifted off before the hurricane. 

We resumed our journey, and without any remarkable 
incident, at the end of three days reached the village of La 
Cabecera, I was much fatigued by this uncomfortable mode 
of travelling, in a boat only a foot and a half wide, and in 
which every position was painful, to say nothing of the an- 
noyances of mosquitoes and other insects, and the overwhelm- 
ing heat, which seemed to pervade earth, sky, and water. 
The hamlets scattered along the road, Santa Anna, Multa, 
Estapilla, all together, had been able to furnish us with only 
half a dozen eggs and a bunch of banannas I I was charmed 
with the idea of beginning a new mode of life, and hoped to 
regain my strength in this more salubrious part of the coun- 
try. I supposed that I had now reached a point where the 
temperature was lower, which was what I most ardently de- 
sired. My satisfaction, however, was short-lived, for on ar- 
riving at Cabecera, I felt the premonitory symptoms of fever ; 
in addition to which the bruise, occasioned by my fall in the 
forest of Palenque, had become much inflamed, and was daily 
becoming more painful. Morin also suffered fropi ulcers on 
his legs, which would not yield to medicine. Travellers un- 
der the tropics are very liable to this affliction. Red pimples, 
or small tumors, first make their appearance, particularly on 
the limbs, and increase in size gradually, until they become 
full of matter, when they break, and discharge, frequently, 
leaving festering sores, which, spread over the integuments, 
and end in ulceratioijs which are very unyielding and con- 
stantly reproducing themselves. Diet, repose, cooling bever- 
ages, and topical emollients form the best treatment in these 
cases. Wounds, however trifling they may seem at the time 
they are received, have a tendency here to become serious, 
under the influence of the damp and heat which favor putre- 
fiiction. The surrounding parts soften and mortify ; feeling 
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in the wound becomes deadened, and gangrene speedily follows. 
It becomes therefore a matter of great importance to apply 
remedies in time, in order to prevent dangerous, not to say 
&tal, consequences. 

At Balancan a mysterious personage, of French extrac- 
tion, had been mentioned to me as inhabiting a small isolated 
house near Cabecera. No one knew what had attracted him 
to these regions, where, for seven years, he had led a most 
retired life, living by the labors of his hands, and avoiding, 
as far as possible, all communication with his neighbors. The 
people at large, fond of the marvellous, pronounced him of 
noble birth, and imagined his misanthropy to be the result of 
unrequited affection.- The few who knew him personally, 
united in praising his good qualities. I determined to visit 
this recluse, and accordingly Morin and myself, almost im- 
mediately on landing at Cabecera, wended our way to his 
residence. After a tolerably long walk through the woods, 
we saw traces of a clearing, which led to an avenue of bananna 
trees, at the extremity of which we found his hut. The door 
being open, we had no hesitation in going in. The first ob- 
ject which met our eyes, was a man reclining in a hammock. 
He was very slightly clad, after the manner of the Indians. 
When* we entered he turned his head indifferently, but the 
look- he gave us was one of great astonishment.- Without 
waiting for him to speak, I said, ** We are French travellers, 
in need of your hospitality." At these words he sprang up, 
and extended his hand. He was a man slight in figure, ap- 
parently from the south of France, in whom nervous energy 
seemed to preponderate over muscular strength. Obviously 
of only middle age, it was easy to perceive that misfortune 
rather than time had blanched his head, and withered his 
features. "For the first time since I have been living in 
this desert," said he, much moved, **for the first time in 
seven years, I can press the hand of a countryman !" His 
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eyes were moist, but his weakness passed in a moment, and 
he hastened to offer us a simple collation, of which we gladly 
partook. While seated at his inore than frugal board, we 
told him of the object of our visit to the country, and made 
some inquiries concerning it, without, however, putting aside 
the reserve which was imposed on us as strangers. Before 
we had got through with our meal, and before wc had estab- 
lished more intimate relations, we heard the sound of foot- 
steps, and turning, saw in the door- way a young Indian girl, 
leading two children by the hand. On sight of us she started 
back, and uttered an exclamation of alarm. '^This is my 
little family," said the recluse smiling, "do not feel aston- 
ished at finding it somewhat wild, like the country.'' Then 
turning to the girl, he spoke a few words to her in some 
strange Indian dialect. She at once became reassured, en- 
tered timidly, and seating herself on the side of the ham- 
mock, raised her eyes, full of innocent curiosity, sftid regarded 
us attentively. Confidence was soon restored^ and the sus- 
picious-looking strangers became speedily established as guests, 
almost as friends. 

Human life may be looked upon as a comedy by cold scep- 
tics, who pride themselves on contemplating it from an exalted 
point of view ; but with those who play their part in it with an 
ardent, impassioned heart, it is often a melancholy, sometimes 
even a terrible drama. The recluse of the TJsumasinta be- 
longed to this latter category. Favored by fortune, he had 
enjoyed all the delights of civilized society, yet in the preca- 
rious, almost squalid condition to which he had voluntarily 
reduced himself, he considered that he was nearer happiness 
than he had ever been before. His meteor-like existence, 
which had glittered with passing brightness only to be extin- 
guished at last in the obscurity of a desert, would furnish me 
with a chapter full of romance, if I were to transcribe hia 
history literally as it fell from his lips. But such a digres- 
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sion would lead me fer from my subject, and would further- 
more be out of place in this connection. 

It was quite an event for the inhabitants of the hut — this 
Tisit of two strangers, and these strangers Frenchmen. We 
could scarcely get away from our host, so urgently did he in- 
sist on our remaining with him. Each day he devised some 
new amusement. We hunted the boas, which were numerous 
in the forest ; we beat the savannas in search of deer, and shot 
strange larks with black circles about their necks {sturnus 
Ludovicianus L.) ; we fished in the stream for unknown fish ; 
and when evening came, we united around the modest table of 
our host and conversed principally of the past, with that aban- 
don which springs up so naturally between men of the same 
country in distant lands. The young Indian girl, while nurs- 
ing her children, listened attentively to those accents which 
she could not comprehend ; but her eye curiously followed all 
of our movements, and her varying feelings betrayed them- 
selves with amusing vivacity in her face. She was beautiful, 
considered as a daughter of her race ; nature, of course, had 
not endowed her with those pure and harmonious features which 
alone belong to the European families, but hers were regulai*, 
and expressive of affection and sadness. 

On the day of our departure, our host silently accompa- 
nied us to the river ; his little family had preceded us to the 
same spot. It was a sad moment for us all. We pressed the 
hand of the poor recluse, who turned away his face to hide his 
emotion. The oars moved, the canoe left the shore, and the 
tie which had momentarily united us was broken I 'I carried 
away a sacred trust, but I left behind me a. bleeding wound 
which I had innocently reopened. 

We were bound to Tenosique, three leagues from Cabecera, 
beyond which, in the distance, loomed up the blue crests of the 
mountains, a charming spectacle, which arrested my attention 
and seemed to revive my strength. I felt sure that in breath- 
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ing the pure air of those heights I should obtain a new lease 
of life, but I was again doomed to disappointment. The tem- 
perature on these slight elevations preserves its tropical char- 
acter, and the solitudes which separate Tabasco firom Peten are 
consumed hy the same fire. In traversing them, the traveller 
has need of all the strength and energy of health. I resolved 
therefore not to proceed further until my own was restored. 

It was the warmest season of the year (May). The ther- 
mometer was at 97° of Fahrenheit during the day, and 89^ at 
night ! Not a breath of air stirred ; the leaves were never 
ruffled ; the very shadows of the trees seemed to radiate heat, 
and the tepid waters of the river did not in the least refresh 
the bather. At table our faces streamed with perspiration, 
which did not cease even while lying in our hammocks ! How- 
ever great our fatigue, we could not sleep. The Indians en- 
dure this heat like stoics, but it overpowers the Creoles. 
Lying motionless in their hammocks, they pray fervently for 
rain, and drink immoderately without being able to quench 
their thirst. 

Enervated by abstinence and exhausted by £sitigue, I felt 
very keenly the excessive heat. I saw before me golden man- 
goes and luscious water melons, and other refreshing fruits of 
which I was interdicted the enjoyment, my diet being limited 
to a few cups of milk. Under this system, and by takiiig 
frequent doses of opium, I succeeded in checking my disorder, 
while, by the aid of emollient plasters, my bruise gradually 
became healed. I finally considered myself convalescent, and 
it is probable I should have entirely recovered my health if I 
could only have forced myself to remain quiet. During my 
illness I was dosed with a tea prepared &om the leaf of a spe- 
cies of plantain tree called yanten, which is highly prized in 
this country. It is soothing in its effects, like marsh-mallow, 
but I think has no other particular virtue. The inhabitants 
regale themselves with an infusion of a sarmentous plant called 
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pifniefitUlo, which grows wild in the woods. It is very pal- 
atable, and has the taste of tea with a slight flavor of cloves. 

To remain longer at Tenosique seemed to me unendurable, 
so I commenced making preparations for my departure on the 
first symptoms of convalescence. I resolved, however, first to 
visit the rapids of the TJusumasinta, involving an excursion 
of three or four days on the river. After leaving the village 
it took us four hours to reach the sierras, a confused mass of 
mountains which seems to oppose an efiectual barrier to navi- 
gation. But at the very moment when every issue appears to 
be closed, the chain suddenly opens, leaving a narrow passage 
through which the waters dash impetuously. This passage is 
known under the name of Boca del Cerro, mouth of the 
mountain. 

Between the walls of this gorge the spectacle was singu- 
larly imposing. Huge clifife rise loftily on both sides, and 
the stream strangled between them is forced to gain in depth 
what it lacks in breadth. Absorbed in silent admiration of 
the spectacle, I did not perceive that our boatmen had ceased 
rowing, until one of them whistled in a manner peculiar to the 
Indians when they wish to attract attention. 

" What is the matter ?" I inquired of Morin. 

"It is a boat which they see yonder," he replied, " and 
in which they seem to be greatly interested." 

" Tell them to go on, or we shall not get through before 
night." 

Morin spoke for a while with the patron, and learned 
from him, after some circumlocution, that the canoe in ques- 
tion, which was just then hidden from sight by the meander- 
ings of the passage, belonged to the independent or unoon- 
quered Indians, who were established on the heights above us. 
During this explanation the object of our notice again came 
in view, and we could see a man in it who appeared to be 
paddling with the greatest vigor. 
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I was deeply interested, and told Morin that I should like 
to Bave a nearer sight of this child of nature. " What say 
you, shall we give him chase ?" 

Morin's love of adventure was excited by the proposal, 
and, addressing himself to the men, he cried in a sailor-like 
voice, " Come, boys, steady with your oars there, and make 
ready to board that craft !" 

'* You do not intend, senor, to harm that Indian ?" asked 
Jos^, the older of the two sailors, dipping his oar indolently in 
the water. 

** God forbid I" I answered. " I only wish to talk with 
him.'' 

" But his comrades, senor, are probably not far distant," 
he suggested, hesitatingly. 

" Never mind ! Go ahead I" cried Morin, thinking, doubt- 
less, ofthe history of the Conquest. " If the savages prove to be 
wanting in respect to us, we will soon bring them to reason !" 

I added to this speech the promise of a peso each, provided 
we caught up with the boat. 

All now seemed to acquiesce in my proposal, and the chase 
began. But our boatmen, apparently apprehensive of a quar- 
rel, displayed but little ardor ; yet, as everything continued 
peaceful and silent, they gradually took courage and seriously 
began the pursuit. 

As we continued, the stream became more tortuous and 
rapid, the mountains more abrupt, and the passage narrower. 
Soon we found ourselves imprisoned between high, grey rocks, 
rising vertically from the water, resembling embattled towers 
or crumbling ramparts. Gradually the slopes seemed to lean 
more towards each other, the bed of the river became still 
narrower, and the waters became dark and sullen under the 
shadow of the sierras. We were evidently gaining upon 
our fugitive, and there was no chance of his escape. This 
he doubtless perceived, for he finally ceased all efforts and 
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seated ' himself in the bottom of his canoe motionless, like a 
man resigned to his fate. We kept on directly towards him, 
when suddenly an arrow, aimed from the neighboring heights, 
whistled past us into the stream. Stimulated by this warning, 
our boatmen hastily bore down on the cayuco, and ran her 
against the rocks, out of reach of further missiles. I was 
now obliged to restrain Morin, who considered that war had 
been declared, and was ready to make a hostile demonstration 
on our prisoner. The latter, however, did not manifest any 
great alarm, but came quietly on board our cayuco^ to which 
we fastened his own. He was about fifty years of age, of a 
brutal, expressionless face. His dress consisted of a pair of 
cotton drawers and a miserable straw hat. I hastened to ex- 
plain to him that we had no hostile designs, but, on the con- 
trary, proposed to elevate him to the dignity of our pilot, with 
liberal recompense for his services. To this flattering propo- 
sition he made no reply, but looked distrustful and dark, and 
it was easy to see that he did not like our infringement on his 
liberty. I ordered Morin to hand him some banannas, which 
he accepted with the utmost indifference ; but a little glass of 
rum, which he took at the instance of our boatmen, he drank 
with an expression of satisfaction. Decidedly he was a most 
taciturn personage, and had beside but little intelligence. 

After some further attempts to draw him out, we gave him 
up as impracticable, and continued our course, keeping him 
with us nevertheless, as a kind of hostage against further 
inteiTuption. The roar of the falls became every moment 
more distinct, and the channel of the stream was obstructed 
by rocks and whirlpools, among which we proceeded with the 
greatest difficulty. Three times the current drove our little 
canoe against the rocks with such violence as nearly to swamp 
us. Impassive and silent, our prisoner took no part in the 
management of the boat. Perhaps he secretly desired to see 
us overset and drowned. At last, after infinite labor, we 

7* 
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reached the centre of the gap in the mountains, and ran into a 
little bay, sheltered by an abrupt promontory. Here I de- 
termined to bivouac. While the boatmen arranged our en- 
campment, I clambered up the huge polished rocks which the 
stream has here heaped together, in order to take in at a glance 
the scene I had come so far to witness. I must confess to 
some disappointment at sight of a series of rapids, broken into 
whirls of foam, but of insuflScient volume to produce a striking 
effect or profound impression. Three leagues from here is a 
second rapid, which effectually obstructs navigation. I desired 
much to go to visit it, but we had neglected to provide our- 
selves with a rope — an indispensable auxiliary in overcoming 
the first obstruction. We were consequently forced to aban- 
don the undertaking. 

Night fell suddenly upon us ; every object was then in- 
vested with that grand solemnity which follows the dying day 
in these virginal countries. The concentrated light of our 
fire, reflected by the cataract, and by the rough rocks around 
us, the tops of which were lost in the darkness, the murmur 
of the waters rushing through the deep gorge of the moun- 
tains, the howling of the monkeys in the distance, and the 
screams of nocturnal birds, all contributed to make up a scene 
as diflScult to describe as to forget. While abandoning myself 
to the various impressions which succeeded each other in my 
mind, I perceived that our prisoner had become reconciled to 
his position, for he philosophically took his share of the pro- 
visions we had brought, and drank all that was given to him. 
The presence of our boatmen, like himself, of Indian origin, 
the exhilaration produced by the rum, and the spirit of adven- 
ture which breathed around us, acted at the same time upon 
his brain and the muscles of his tongue, which at last began 
to perform its functions. I questioned him concerning the 
ancient ruins which have been (erroneously I think) described 
as eidsting near this locality. Our Indian confirmed what I 
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had previouslj heard at Tenosique, namely, that no ruins are 
to be found here. Perhaps the castellated rocks which I have 
before mentioned, have led to this error, and credit has thus 
been given to human industry for a simple freak of nature.* 
It would indeed be astonishing if there existed ruins of im- 
portance on the upper course of the Usumasinta, since the 
annals of the new world do not mention any civilization or 
culture in all the mountainous region to the east of Peten. 
Over these unexplored Cordilleras roam, under the name of 
Lacmidones or Caribs^ the weak remains of an Indian na- 
tionality, now poor, inoffensive savages, who only ask the Span- 
iards to tolerate them in their last place of refuge. The most 
daring among them sometimes venture as far as the frontier 
villages to procure, by means of exchange, some of the neces- 
sities of life. But, as a general rule, they shun all intercourse 
with the whites, and conceal themselves from them, watching 
their movements from their own high retreats. Armed with 
bows and arrows, as in pr mitive days, the discharge of fire-arms 
still alarms them. Like their fathers before them, they are 
polytheists, and practise polygamy. Each wife has her separate 
house and field for cultivation ; and, as among all barbarians, 
the severest labor devolves on the weaker sex. Such was the 
substance of the information gleaned firom our prisoner.f 

• A published document, p. 68, of the Recueil des Antiquites Mexicainet^ 
makes mention of extraordinary and magnificent ruins situated two leagues 
distant from Tenosique, on the banks of the Usumasinta. True, the author 
does not describe them, and even confesses that he never visited them. 

f The Indians who inhabit the upper waters and tributaries of the Usu- 
masinta are chiefly of the ancient and indomitable stock* of the Lacandones, to 
whom have been aggregated the remnants of other and cognate Indian £un- 
ilies, such as the Manches, Tcholes, Puchutlas, etc., who were gradually pressed 
back by the Spaniards, or who abandoned their original seats for independence 
in the wilderness. The region which they occupy, although it was penetrated 
in various directions by several religio-military expeditions under the crown, 
has never been explored in any just sense of the word, and is at present as 
Uttle known as the interior of AMca. Its inhabitants, however, smce the date 
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" Well, Jos6/' I inquired of our patron^ *^ what do you 
think of our neighbors, the Caribs ? Will they trouble us to- 
night ?" 

of the last Spanish invasion, sometime about the year lYOO, seem to have 
abandoned their previous predatory habits, and contented themselves with 
rigidly preserving their isolation and independence. A few occasionally come 
down the Usumasinta to the frontier towns of Chiapas and Tabasco, bringing 
a little tobacco, gum, or sarsaparilla, to exchange for iron and ornaments. 
They are uncommunicative, and, as soon as their little traffic is conduded, dis- 
appear by obscure or unknown paths. 

M. Waldeck, during his stay in Palenque, and in some of his subsequent 
wanderings, seems to have &llen in vrith some Indians of this stock, but 
considerably changed by contact with civilization, of whom he has given us 
the following account : 

" Such of the Lacandones as I have seen, speak a dialect of the Maya lan- 
guage. They are all idolaters, but it is difficult to ascertain the nature of their 
worship, notwithstanding that those who live in the villages, as well as those 
who roam in the forests, it is well known, have their hidden temples or places 
of worship, in which they continue the religious practices of their ancestors. 
I have already spoken of those whom I encountered on the other side of the 
mountains, in going from Palenque to Tumbala. Although here they go reg- 
ularly to mass and pay their tithes, it is in consideration of being allowed their 
liberty in all other respects. Any attempt to interfere with their secret wor- 
ship, or to find out and destroy their idols, revives all their savage energy and 
cruelty. In respect of their ancient habits, they have undergone but little 
change. Their costume is the same with that of the figures which are found 
in the bas-reliefs of Palenque and Ocosingo. Their ancient superstitions and no- 
tions are equally unchanged. They will prevaricate with the utmost effix)ntery ; 
nor will they hesitate a moment in perjuring themselves before the image of 
the Virgin, and in the name of all the saints of paradise. In matters of im- 
portance, it is dangerous to trust their oaths, unless taken in the name of their 
ancient demi-god BaUam. They stand in mortal dread of fire-arms, and will 
not even look in the direction where they imagine a musket is to be seen. The 
following circumstance, which occurred near the close of the last century, 
would seem to prove that they had not then entirely abandoned the practice 
of ccmnibalism with which they were anciently charged. It appears that a 
young Lacandon became devotedly attached to a girl of the same race 
to such a degree that it was scarcely possible to separate him for a moment 
from her side. After a few months he was observed to fall into a profound 
melancholy, the more singular as it was well known that his attachment was 
reciprocated. One day the girl disappeared, and could not be found. The ex- 
citement and inquietude created by this event did not however extend to the 
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"Who can tell, senorT 

" If they do," 1 continued, *^ they must be possessed of 
livings, for what with the rapids and these walls for our pro- 
tection, they must be able to fly in order to reach us I" 

" You do not know the Caribs, senor ; they can descend 
the river." 

This simple and natural means had never occurred to me. 

" Verily," I added, turning to Morin, " there is nothing 
to prevent their doing so I" 

Morin seemed much disturbed by this suggestion, and pro- 
posed to extinguish our fire as a precaution. 

lover. . On the contrary, he seemed to be more tranquil and contented than 
ever. His conduct excited suspicion ; he was closely watched, and finally 
tracked to a secluded place in the forest, where he was taken in the act of de- 
vouring a portion of the arm of a human being. Further investigation dis-, 
dosed the horrible truth that he had killed the object of his love, and roasted 
her body, coming daily to feast on a portion of her flesh. When arrested and 
interrogated, he stated, with the utmost ingenuousness, that what he had done 
had been simply from excess of affection, and that each portion of her flesh 
that he had eaten had inspired him with new and inexpressible delight. He 
was tried and condemned — ^not to the punishment of death, but to fulfill the 
office of executioner in the capital I A single additional circumstance will bo 
enough to show that the neighborhood and contact of Christian populations 
have not advanced these tribes a single step in civilization. Knowing that 
they were accustomed to eat the great red monkeys called aiuates^ T inquired 
of an Indian the origin of this singular practice. His reply I thought worthy of 
preserving : * Our ancestors killed and ate their enemies ; but since the Span- 
iards, who are strongest, have come, they do not allow us to continue this cus- 
tom, and do not even permit us to eat what of right belongs to us, our chil- 
dren. Hence it is that we attack these little men of the woods, whose flesh 
IB equally good, and whom we are allowed to kill with impunity.' Such is 
the actual condition of the portions of this people whom the Spanish priests 
pretend to have converted and civilized I 

" But besides these, there exists in the recesses of the unexplored mountains 
of the interior, a large native i)opulation, who have no sort of relations, neither 
with the whites nor with the Indians of the towns, of whom I have spoken 
above. Up to this time no one has been able to penetrate into their retreats, 
equally defended by the configuration of the country and their own ferocity." 
— Voyage dam V TucaUm^ p. 42. For further details, historical and otherwise, 
see *' 7%e SUdes of Cmirai Aflfierica," etc., chap. xxv. — T, 
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" It would be useless now to do so," observed Jose. " The 
Indians know where we are." 

" In this case we must prepare for the worst." 

Morin and myself held a consultation, and we took meas- 
ures against a surprise, and arranged for a retreat if occasion 
required. 

" Happen what may," I said, on returning to our camp, 
'' our prisoner will serve as a hostage. We must not lose sight 
of him, but make him sleep between us." 

This precautionary measure being taken, we wrapped our- 
selves in our cloaks and lay down for the night. Little by 
little my ideas became confused, the agitation of my mind 
gradually subsided, the noise of the cataract sounded in my 
ears only as a faint murmur, and I fell into a deep sleep, as 
did also my companion. 

Next morning, at break of day, we opened our eyes and 
looked for our prisoner. But he and his canoe had disap- 
peared together ! 

No one at Tenosique knows anything of the Usumasinta 
above the rapids, nor have they any satisfactory information 
aa to its source. After great floods, uprooted trees often float 
down, of a kind unknown in the country, belonging to the 
coniferous family. They are real pines, torn by the Rio 
MachaquUan from the heights of Dolores and Poptun, in 
the centre of Peten. The inhabitants here collect and make 
use of these waifs without inquiring whence they come. 

According to the best information I could obtain of this 
most important body of water in Central America, it rises 
in the mountains of Peten, not far from the village of San 
Luis. It first runs in a south-westerly direction, under the 
name of Santa Tsabel, then bending to the westward, it unites 
with the Rio Lacantun or Chisoy (which is of about the 
same size), after having received Uie Machaquilan, the San 
Juan, the Cano, and the San Pedro, its principal tributaries 
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from the right. Then, doubled in volume, it runs towards the 
north, under the name of Rio de la Pasion, which it again 
changes, at Tenosique, for that of Usumasinta. The vast ex- 
tent of territory which it irrigates, in the upper part of its 
course, is a mountainous solitude, covered with forests, the 
possession of which has never been disputed with the Indians. 
Intrenched in this region of country, so difficult of access, 
these last remnants of the aborigines roam at will over all 
western Peten, but concentrate particularly at the confluence 
of the rivers Lacantun and Usumasinta. They are of Maya 
extraction, and their only communication with the whites is 
by way of exchange, from time to time, of their cacao and 
tobacco with the inhabitants of Peten and Vera Paz for salt, 
machetes, and other trifling articles. 

At Tenosique, after breaking through, the chain of mount- 
ains which separates the Mexican States from those of Central 
America, the Usumasinta hollows out for itself a deep bed in 
the alluvial plain beyond, and flows through three outlets into 
the Gulf of Mexico. The western outlet preserves its Indian 
name, and unites with the Rio de Orijalva* above Fron- 
tera. The middle outlet, called San PedrUo, flows directly 
into the sea, where it forms the bar of San Pedro y Pahh, 
The third is the Bio Palizada, which empties into the Lagoon 
of Terminos. 

From the rapids of Tenosique to the lagoon of Las Cruces, 
which comes before that of Terminos, the Usumasinta is eighty 
leagues in length. But so meandering is its course, that the 
interval between the two points does not exceed thirty leagues 
in a direct line. From Estapilla, for instance, to Tenosique 
it is but two leagues and a half by land, but at least eight 

* Galled also Rio de Tabasco, Why not permit the river to bear its orig- 
inal name, iu honor of the courageous adventurer who lost his life in its dis- 
oovery ? Besides, the name Tabasco is alreadj perpetuated in that of tbQ 
oonntrj itself 
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leagnes by the river. The river is navigable up to the first 
rapids, for boats drawing twelve feet of water, for ten months 
in the year. In April and May, during low water, it is navi- 
gable only for canoes. With the first rains the waters rise 
tiiree yards, and continue to swell during the winter, when 
the current becomes so strong that small boats do not venture 
to encounter it 

Above the obstacles which I have indicated, the stream 
again becomes navigable, at least for cayucos. It would, no 
doubt, be easy to clear its bed of the calcareous rocks which 
obstruct it at a few points, in which case it would afibrd, in 
connection with its afBuents, a system of interior navigation 
of great importance for Guatemala ; since it would connect 
the province of Totonicapan, by means of the river Chisoy, 
and the district of Peten, by means of the Cano, with the 
Gulf of Mexico. '' The Lacandon Indians," says the historian 
Juarros, '^ once had as many as four hundred and twenty-four 
canoes on the Rio de la Pasion; andif advantage were taken of 
the fibcilities afforded by this stream, not only might these sav- 
ages be reduced to submission, but also commercial relations 
be established with Peten, Tabasco, Gampeachy and Vera Cruz.'' 
But these relations remain as they were when Juarros wrote, 
and it is not likely that they will be changed for a long time 
to come, at least not in the way which he indicates. 

In a word, the river system of the Usumasinta, which has an 
extent of at least one hundred and fifty leagues, would acquire 
a great importance if the population bordering it were active 
and industrious. A government jealous of national prosperity, 
would not then neglect to improve a route of communication 
which is susceptible not only of bringing together distant points, 
but of uniting among themselves adjacent provinces, now 
wholly separated by the configuration of the country. It only 
remains to add, that these viei^S) thanks to the actual condi- 
tion of the country, lose much of their interest, since the 
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river, for the greater part of its course, only waters the pro- 
fi)andest solitudes. 

I returned from my excursion suffering from derangement 
of the stomach, accompanied by fever, which proved too well 
that I had abused my physical powers. Dysentery manifested 
itself anew, and soon reduced me to a state of feebleness and 
prostration from which nothing could rouse me, except excru- 
ciating pain. I had abundant reasons for dreading a malady 
which before, on the coast of Africa, had brought me to the 
^te of the tomb; then science and careful treatment were 
able, but with diflSculty, to preserve my life ; but now I was 
alone, left wholly to my own inspirations, and without other 
assistance than that of an inexperienced seaman. In this state 
of prostration, when all that remained of the faculties were 
absorbed in the care of the physical system, the malady gath- 
ered violence from the decline of physical forces. On the 
night of the third day, I felt so badly that I called Morin to 
my side, in the belief that I was going to die ; and I can de- 
clare, without vain. ostentation, that the sacrifice of my life 
would have cost me little had it not been for the recollections 
of a tender mother, who had made me swear to return, and who 
now counted the days of my absence with anxious solicitude. 
Alas, how I felt the idleness of my promise ! Apart from sen- 
timents of this kind, it is, after all, less hard than is imagined 
to die at a distance from home, where the objects which sur- 
round you offer no cherished and fiimiliar images, associated 
with your very existence, but are strange and cold — where 
neither affection nor sympathy assist you to support your suf- 
ferings — ^and where distance, which, in its influence, is like the 
lapse of time, has weakened in your heart its sweetest and 
dearest recollections ! Then, when you have come to look on 
yourself as an isolated being in creation, the separation be- 
comes less difficult, and you regard the approach of the &tal 
moment with a spirit firmer and more resigned. Such, at any 
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rate, are the impressions of a sick man abandoned on a bed 
of pain ; but it is only needful that health shonld return to 
restore tenacity of life, and reinstate nature in all of her 
rights. 

On the fourth day, the fever diminished, and the crisis of 
the disease appeared to have passed. Recalled to life, as it 
were, my energy returned, and everything around me wore a 
che^ul aspect ; hope glided into my heart, and inspired me 
with the desire of recovery. I had conceived a horror of the 
village of Tenosique, where the heat had greatly increased my 
sufierings, and I thought that exercise, and, above all, change 
of air, would hasten my convalescence. Acting upon this idea, 
the instant I was able, I commenced preparations for our de- 
parture. I ordered mules, horses, guides and provisions. Morin 
procured three pounds of flour which were made up into bis- 
cuits ; these, with a melon which we had preserved in sugar, 
and a few eggs packed in lime, were reserved for my especial 
use. Two days after, although still very feeble, I was lifted 
on my horse, and we took the road to Peten, from which place 
we were separated by eighty leagues of forest. 

Tenosique is the last inhabited point in Tabasco to the 
south-east. It is a small town, consisting of only about a 
hundred huts, surrounded by impenetrable forests, and in all 
respects resembles the other little towns on the river which I 
have already described. Its population is much the same, ex- 
cept that it has a larger infusion of Indian blood. Indeed, here 
as everywhere else in Spanish America, we find the European 
element in the population constantly diminishing as we ap- 
proach the wilderness, until finally it is wholly lost in the pre- 
vailing aboriginal type. 

In leaving Tenosique, I left behind me those vast alluvions 
where nature manifests her utmost vitality and vigor, but 
where she is scarcely less prolific in good than in evil produc- 
tions. The tallest trees^ as well as the humblest plants, distil 
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the most bitter and caustic juices. The lagoons atid rivers 
are infested with alligators. Venomous reptiles and annoying 
insects abound everywhere. The wasp, the scorpion, stinging 
ants, and myriads of mosquitos, combine to disgust and distress 
the traveller. Even the inoffensive reptiles of oiir European 
marshes, are here endowed with formidable jaws or implacable 
stings. Man attempts in vain to enjoy the coolness of the 
water or the shade of the trees ; his enemies are ubiquitous, 
and his life is a constant effort to repel their attacks. Neither 
domestic nor wild animals escape. Flies swarm around them, 
and deposit their larvce in their flesh, producing painful sores 
and ulcers, which spread and fester under the combined effects 
of heat and dampness, and end in death. When the rains 
cease, miasmas are generated under a burning sun from a 
reeking soil, which poison the atmosphere, and load every 
breeze with pestilential maladies. Against these evils and dis- 
advantages we find a country clothed in the garb of eternal 
youth, a genial soil ready to repay the toil of the husbandman 
a thousand fold, and which produces all the staples of the 
tropics in greatest perfection. It may, however, be doubted if 
the compensation be commensurate with the cost. 

Socially, this remote corner of the globe presents no at- 
tractions. In fact, both Tabasco and Chiapas seem to be be- 
hind the other States of the Mexican republic in all that goes 
to make up civilization. The provisions for education, even in 
the largest towns, are mean and miserable, and liberal acquire- 
ments are unattainable. The clergy are avaricious and disso- 
lute, and by common agreement only administer the rites and 
oflSces of the Church for arbitrary considerations, proportionate 
to the means of their parishioners, and which they rigidly exact. 
It is marvellous, indeed, that even the forms of religion are 
preserved in a country where its ministers are so negligent of 
their duty, and so unworthy of their trust. Politically, these 
little States afford all too faithful copies of the federal govern- 
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ment itself. Anarchy is the rule of their existence, and pub- 
lic affidrs are administered arbitrarily, and with the most 
selfish views, by a succession of unscrupulous demagogues, 
who attain to office through a common career of conspiracy 
and revolution. Accustomed to these violent changes, the 
people submit to them without surprise or murmur, and even 
the best and most patriotic citizens of the State have long ago 
abandoned any efibrt to remedy a state of things which, how- 
ever much they may deplore, they believe to be incurable and 
hopeless. 



V. 



TBCBJ FOREST. 

Tile mystery surroondinGr Peten — ^Departure from Tenoslqvie—ArrUro» — Absence of 
roacts— Perils of the saddle— Thorns and thuir torments — Encampment — Begularity 
of the seasons — Festival of Saint Isidore — Indian easterns — ^The commissariat — Can- 
nibalism— A character — Don Dief;(» de la Cueva — His adventures, and how he came 
to be in Tenosique — The forest — Variety of vegetation — ^Yinesand their peculiarities 
— Palm trees — Insignificance (►f man before the grandeur of nature — Reflections — ^The 
aristolochia gratidiflor'a — Multitudes of coleoptera — Paso del Monte — ^Torrent of 
Yalchilan — Drouth of the country — Dolores — Emergence from the forest — Savannaa 
—A nameless lake — Sacluc — Aspect of the country — Vanilla — Lake of Itza — Town 
of Flores — Reported death of Don Diego. 

I SUPPOSED, when I landed in Havana, that I should be 
able to procure there all the information which I desired con- 
cerning the neighboring continent. I particularly expected 
to obtain some certain directions as to the best mode of reach- 
ing the remarkable district and lake of Peten, which I looked 
upon as the principal object of my expedition. But the best 
informed people, and those who were supposed to be most 
learned, were ignorant even of its name, and smiled when they 
told me that if ever I reached it, I might consider myself its 
discoverer ! At Campeachy I found Peten rather better 
known, but no one could tell me how to get to it. It was 
only at Palizada that I obtained sufficient information to di- 
rect me to Tenosique, beyond which all was obscure. I was 
astonished at the indiflference of the people concerning the 
geography of a country which so nearly concerned them. 
However, I afterwards found myself much indebted to their 
ignorance for agreeable surprises, for, day by day, I saw dis- 
tiippear, with the mystery enshrouding the route, the obstacles 
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and dangers with which they had endeavored to alarm and 
discourage me. 

It will be inferred from what I have said, that but slight 
relations exist between Peten and Tabasco. At long intervals, 
a small caravan journeys from the interior towards the Usu- 
masinta, with tobacco, cheese, and a few articles from Belize, 
which are exchanged for salt and cacao ; but they rarely pro- 
ceed beyond Tenosiqne. These chance expeditions are not 
encouraged by reciprocity ; the inhabitants of the coast ccd- 
gidering, and very justly, that the profits of the journey do 
not compensate for its cost and &tigue. We had great 
difficulty, therefore, in jNXX^uring the three mules and two 
horses which we required for our expedition, the hire of 
each being eight dollars, each muleteer, or arriero, receiving 
the same sum in addition for his own services, beside his pro- 
visions for the whole journey. The entire expense of our outfit 
amounted to a hundred and ten dollars. 

I was struck, during this little campaign, with the vigor 
and elasticity which men display, even in the warmest of cli- 
mates, who have been inured from their infancy to constant 
exercise; My muleteers were almost puny in appearance, and 
one of them was by no means young, yet they toiled steadily 
for twelve consecutive days without apparently being more 
fiitigued than ourselves. Every morning, by day-break, they 
packed the mules and saddled the horses. Then, strapping 
en their own backs all of our fragile articles, they led the way, 
whipping up the animals, or running by their side, repairing 
all damages, and clearing our path of obstructions. When 
we encamped, they arranged oul* hammocks for the night, 
made a fire, brought water, cooked our medls, and after hav- 
ing attended to these duties, climbed the adjacent trees to cut 
green branches, which in these grassless forests are used as 
fodder. Such is the routine of labor which they are obliged 
to go through with, during these long and weary journeys ; 
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and although they receive hut scanty wages and miserahle 
fare, their work is performed cheerfully and without subse- 
quent demands for additional pay. 

I had two of these men in my service, who took entire 
care of our caravan consisting of Don Diego (a singular 
character who joined us at Tenosique, and of whom I shall 
have occasion to speak further), myself, and Morin. There 
were in all five of us, who plunged into the almost untracked 
wilderness of forests, mountains, plains, swamps, and rivers 
which intervenes between Tenosique and Peten. We were 
not long in finding out the kind of difficulties we should have 
to contend with. In this portion of America, the opening of 
roads is entirely given up to those who travel, and these rarely 
waste time in making improvements. Even when they do so, 
it frequently happens that their work becomes destroyed 
months before another party of travellers pass that way, who, 
in turn, only make such repairs as are absolutely necessary for 
their owli passage. Pedestrians may clamber over all obsta- 
cles, but the unfortunate horseman is not only fettered in his 
movements, but is exposed to numberless mishaps. Woe be 
to him if he does not correctly estimate the height of pro- 
jecting limbs, or the strength of the vines which hang in fes- 
toons across his path. His horse, innocent of a bit, and di- 
rected only by a halter, is not easily controlled, and, always 
eager to join the mules, whose tinkling bells he hears in ad- 
vance, presses forward, regardless alike of the projecting 
limbs and drooping vines, which drag his rider into the mud 
or threaten him with the fate of Absalom. Nor is the an- 
noyance, to say nothing of the danger of this kind of contact, 
diminished by the fact that nearly every bejuco or vine is 
armed with prickles or thorns which tear up the skin and in- 
flict the most painful wounds. To avoid these, the rider must 
drop on his horse's neck, dodge to his saddle-bow, or, if need 
be, throw himself to the ground. It would be difficult in- 

8 
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deed, to ennmerste all the different Tirieties of spines and 
Uioms which bristle on the strange plants of these vast for- 
ests. Some are straight, others hooked, roond, flat, and an- 
gular, and of all sizes, from the proportions of a large awl 
down to those of the finest needl^. The path, or rather the 
track whieh the traveller is obliged to follow, is often indis- 
tinct, and can only be traced with difficult j. Sometimes it is 
intercepted bj the trunk of a colossal tree, which, in falling, 
has dragged down with it a wilderness of smaller trees and a 
tangled mass of vines, effectuallj prohibiting passage. The 
sun streams down through the opening which the fallen mon- 
arch has left in the forest, on a confused mass of splintered 
trunks and wilting verdure, which remains undisturbed until 
it has crumbled into dust before the rapid advances of tropical 
decay. Meanwhile, the traveller who passes that way picks 
his path around the obstruction, leaving only an obscure trace 
of his passage, which in a few days becomes undistinguisb- 
able. Of course there are no bridges, and streams that can- 
not be forded must be crossed by swimming, or on rafts which 
every party of travellers must construct for themselves. K, as 
sometimes happens, the rivers are flooded, no resource is left 
but to encamp on their banks and await quietly the &11 of the 
waters. The reader will perceive, therefore, that journeying 
in Tabasco has its difficulties and dangers, as well as its ro- 
mance and excitement, 
in - ' Eight hours after leaving Tenosique we encamped for the 
night. I was weary and so much exhausted that Morin was 
obliged to assist me in dismounting, and I stretched myself 
on a mat on the ground, motionless, and physically wholly 
prostrated. But my intellect was as clear and as active as 
ever. Grazing upwards into the azure sky, where a few white 
clouds wore floating, appearing to drift away into the tree tops 
on either hand, I devoutly thanked Heaven for having given 
mo strength for this first day's journey from the pestilential 
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spot where I bad suffered so much, and prayed that it migl^t 
endure until we reached the higher and cooler regions for 
which we were bound. Never before did I enjoy the shade, 
the repose,, the verdure of the forest, the singing of the birds, 
nor any of the manifold beauties of nature with such calm, 
delicious satisfaction. In the faintest ray of sunlight gilding 
a blade of grass, even in the chirps of the cricket, there was 
an appeal to my sense of enjoyment which attached me more 
and more to life, and my desire for existence, previously so 
weak, became gradually strengthened, until I felt assured that 
I should not die. 

With night came storm, for, as I have said, it was May, 
and the change of seasons under the tropics takes place with 
wonderful regularity. In anticipation of it, the Indians of 
Tenosique had promenaded the streets of the town for some 
days previous to our departure, bearing in their midst the 
image of Saint Isidore, the patron of laborers. My ears rung 
for a long time with the noise of this solemnity, the period of 
which coincides very accurately with that of the return of the 
rains. The bells were rung for three consecutive days and 
nights, and their clangor was heightened by the din of drums 
and the shrieks of aboriginal fifes, the sound of which seemed 
to quiver like an arrow in my brain. The Spaniards, who first 
introduced these barbaric festivals among the Indians as a 
means of impressing their imaginations, have been justly pun- 
ished by their perpetuation. In vain do they try every year 
to moderate the zeal of their pupils, and induce them to abridge 
the fantastic ceremonials of the festival. The Indian is tena- 
cious in his habits, and he clings to the fiesta of Saint Isidore 
with all his natural obstinacy, not less because his fathers did 
so before him, than because it affords him an opportunity for 
indulging in drink beyond the ordinary license of the munici- 
pality. The pulperias, or liquor shops of Tenosique, were 
drained early in the festival, and then the musicians sought 
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contribatioDS for siistainiDg their energies from private hoases. 
I did not escape a somewhat unceremonioos and noisj visit, 
but having nothing but a decoction of rhubarb to offer, I was 
soon relieved of their presence. I admired the philosophy 
with which they dispensed with their priest, who found some 
pretext for not taking an active part in the ceremonial His 
place was supplied by an old Indian, who, if he did not go 
through with all the priestly functions, compensated for any 
deficiency by the number of his appeals to the o^xmrdiente or 
native rum. The conduct of the revellers, I must say, was not 
always edifying, yet their procession through the streets, strewn 
in advance with palm branches, was both unique and pictur- 
esque. 1 remarked among them two little girls, peculiarly 
dressed, with plaited head-dresses in the Egyptian style, and 
of high antiquity, as shown by the ancient figures which I 
saw at Campeachy. 

We passed a miserable night in a rude rancho^ a shed of 
palm branches supported by poles, erected by government for 
the accommodation of travellers, and in the morning resumed 
our journey. The route offered no variations from the preced- 
ing day. The same deep forest spread on every hand, only 
our path became, if possible, narrower and less distinct. Nor 
was our commissariat of an encouraging order. In the hurry 
of departure, we had laid in but a scant supply of meat, trust- 
ing much to the representations of the people that the forest 
abounded in game, on which travellers to Peten literally feasted 
themselves and grew fat. Morin especially had high anticipa- 
tions of subsisting exclusively on faisanes, or pheasants (for 
so the Spaniards designate the eras alector), and wild tur- 
keys. But our experience did not come up either to promise 
or expectation, and our spoil from the forest was only one un- 
fortunate monkey, which fell under Morin's eager aim. It was 
a female, and I felt a deep pang as I saw her dying on the 
ground, with one hand over the fe-tal wound, while firmly grasp- 
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ing her young one in her other arm ! Our arrieros, however, 
were without weaknesses as regards monkeys, and lost no time 
after we had encamped, in putting the mother and her babe to 
roast before a slow fire. I must confess that the odor of the cook- 
ing was most savory, and when it was complete, I quite forgot 
the first act of the drama, and only regretted that I was on 
diet and could not take a part in the last ! As to Diego, our 
travelling companion, he declared it to be a matter of conscience 
with him, ^nd swore by Saint Dominick that he would fast for- 
ever before he would taste the flesh of a creature so resembling 
our own species. But when supper was ready, he found some 
means of compromise with his conscience, and ate monkey with 
the best of the party, confessing, when he was done, that if 
human beings were at all like monkeys, he did not so much 
wonder that there were cannibals in the world ! Morin pro- 
nounced the flesh equal to turtle, and if the pheasants of his 
imagination were not to be had, he was willing to accept 
monkeys as a substitute. 

Morin and myself were the only members of our party who 
rode, and we paid rather dearly for the distinction. Our clothes 
soon became torn into shreds by thorns, and our limbs were cov- 
ered with bruises from rude and frequent contact with the trunks 
of trees. Our companion Diego, whom chance had thrown in 
our way, though less grand, was, on the whole, most fortunate. 
He was brisk, active, unburdened with much baggage, and not 
embarrassed with provisions — for we soon discovered that he de- 
pended on us for his supplies. He was still young, but with one 
of those puzzling faces alternately severe and boyish, which de- 
note a large experience, but baflle all conjectures as to age ; thin, 
trim, lithe as a weasel, with well-formed limbs, and thoroughly 
graceful in his movements. He dressed in the lightest of garbs, 
and was shod, after the fashion of the country, with sandals. 
His baggage consisted of one small bundle, which at first he car- 
ried in his hand, but afterwards placed on one of our mules. 
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LeejODg with hkn odIj a Tenenble nando'lin, saqiended janntil j 
between bk sboulden. I was too 31 duiiDg the first fi^w dap, 
and too much absorbed in mj own reflections to ocmTerse with 
him, except in monosjUables : bat Morin had lost no time in 
opening relations, and took an earlj opportonitj of informing 
me that his name was Diego, and that he was a fellow of great 
talent and infinite hamcH'. 

'^ Caballero/' said be to me one day, while walking by 
m J side, referring to the braise which I had receired at Pa- 
lenqoe, and from which I saffered greatly — ** Caballero, if I 
had two drachms of alam and as many of tarpentine, I could 
render yoa in three days as toagh as an arriero.'^ 

" Ah, SeHor Diego," I replied sadly, '• if my medicine 
chest contained the proper remedies, you may be sure I should 
not long oontinae in the condition in which you find me." 

'^ This, caballero, is what I call a &tality, to know the 
remedy yet retain the disease I If I only dared to suggest an 
expedient !" 

** Suggest it, SeSor Diego, for my present condition could 
scarcely be made worse. But how comes it that it is only at 
this late hour that I am made aware that you are a medico ?^^ 

^' Yes, and even a surgeon, caballero. If your worship 
requires bleeding, you may depend on my lancet." 

'^ Thanks I At tbe present moment I am by no means 
overburdened with blood. But may I inquire, Senor doctor, 
where you graduated ? Was it at the university of Toledo, 
or in that of Salamanca ?" 

Diego sbook his head at this question, then negligently 
replied, twirling his stick, *• I have only myself to thank, 
caballero, for my knowledge and such little acquirements as I 
possess. My father, Don Antonio de la Cueva and dame 
Fortune were never friends, and neither the university of 
Toledo nor that of Salamanca confers diplomas on those who 
cannot pay for them." 
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'* Then you got along without the university. Are you 
not from Andalusia, Senor Diego ? The Andalusians are an 
ingenious people." 

" I glory in saying that I am, sefior. Bonda is my na- 
tive place." 

" I am quite familiar with Ronda," said I. " It is a cu- 
rious, picturesque city, renowned, formerly, for the bravery 
of its soldiers, and celebrated now for the beauty of its wo- 
men." 

" And for the excellence of its hams, sefior ! If you 
should ever return there, inquire for the family of La Cueva. 
You will be told that it is an old one. We can date back to 
King Ferdinand the First, and even earlier." 

" I shall have to take your word for this, SeBor Diego, 
for it is not at all probable that I shall ever again visit your 
rocky and sun-burned mountains." 

" Those mountains, senor, afford excellent pasturage. 
Were you ever shown the Sierra Bermijo, where Don Alonzo 
de Aguilar was killed in a charge against the Moors ? One 
of my ancestors, Don Juan de la Cueva, concealed himself 
here, after the battle, in a cavern, where he lived for three 
years on acorns and roots, almost within sight of the Infidels." 

** This is a real title of nobility, which has been trans- 
mitted to you, it appears, with your family name. Will you 
permit me to ask you a question, Senor Diego de la Cueva?" 

'* Say on, senor!" 

** Well, I am constrained to believe, on meeting in this 
out-of-the-way country a gentleman of your position, that a 
strange series of circumstances must have led you so far from 
Ronda !" 

" Very strange, is the term, seiior. In truth, I can scarcely 
explain, without some reflection; how I happened to be here 
in this scarcely Christian country, of the very existence of 
which I was not long ago wholly ignorant." 
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" But you had an object in coming to Tenosique ?" 

" I was often told in my boyhood, caballero, that poverty 
is no crime ; it was a favorite adage of my father's ; but I did 
not believe it even then, and now I consider it at least a great 
mistake. It was a desii^e to repair the error of poverty in our 
&mily, senor, which induced me to travel, and it was in vain 
pursuit of fortune, that I was finally led to Tenosique, where 
your worship met me !" 

" You must have been greatly misled concerning this 
country, Seiior Diego, for I know of none in the world which 
offers so little prospect of wealth !" 

Here Diego perceived that some explanation was necessary. 
He was fond of talking, and finding me ready to listen, began 
to tell me his history, prefacing it with an account of the ori- 
gin and antiquity of his name. To his story I at first paid 
little attention, but by degrees I became interested in it, and 
ended by listening most attentively. 

Our adventurer, it seems, left Spain after some incidents 
which it is unnecessary to repeat, in company with a party of 
dramatic artists for Havana. Here they constituted the prin- 
cipal attraction of the Tacon Theatre during a whole winter. 
The public was indulgent, the receipts were good, and all was 
progressing finely, when spring came, and with it the vomito. 
Three of the leading members of the company were carried off 
suddenly by it, while the remainder, full of consternation, 
threw up their engagements, and speedily returned to Cadiz. 
It was then that Don Diego, in no hurry to revisit his native 
land, allowed his imagination to seduce him into going to Yu- 
catan **to make his fortune." He concluded, from some vague 
accounts which he had received, that he would there find a 
most productive, because hitherto neglected, mine of wealth. 
This illusion was dispelled at Merida, where his talents as a 
physician, surgeon and actor were not properly appreciated. 
He soon found that doubloons were much more plentiful in 
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Havana than in Yucatan, so he changed his line of business. 
He fancied that he had a latent talent for trade, and straight- 
way purchased a mule and a little stock of goods, and set out 
for Valladolid, in company with a party of muleteers. The 
journey was successfully made, but the operation proved a 
fifcilure— our speculator, in his selection of wares, not having 
sufficiently consulted the wants of the people. Decidedly he 
had mistaken his vocation ! His goods became damaged, his 
mule died, and Diego soon found himself a bankrupt in a dis- 
tant land! 

But he had such infinite resources within himself, that he 
was not easily discouraged. Abandoning trade for the pres- 
ent, he speedily devised a new string for his bow. Valladolid 
is a retired, interior town, rarely visited by strangers ; it prob- 
ably never before sheltered so remarkable a personage as Don 
Diego de la Gueva. Bather talkative, agreeable in manner, 
fall of industry and perseverance, having but few wants and 
much philosophy, he could surely get along, and so he did. 

Diego had just reached this point in bis story, and I was 
beginning to listen attentively to it, when our caravan, which 
preceded us, stopped short. I saw Morin dismount, and Jose, 
one of the muleteers, made mysterious signals for us to halt. 
A shot was fired, and a moment afterward our dog dragged 
quite a large object out of the thicket. As we approached, 
we recognized the beautiful plumage of a hocco. At sight 
of this bird, my companion made an exclamation, which I 
scarcely knew how to interpret. 

*' I will wager, Senor Diego," said I, ** that in looking at 
this bird, you are quietly regretting the game with the long 
tail which unfortunately so greatly resembles our own-species." 

" Not at all, seQor, I assure you, for I feel a sinking at 
the heart whenever I think of that cannibal-like repast. 
What occasions my present regret is, that I should have come 
up too late to hear the voice of this superb bird." 

8* 
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^' Be consoled," I replied, *' you have lost but little ; it is no 
nightingale." 

*' What matter ?" cried Diego quickly ; *' it would at least 
be new to my ear." 

I looked inquiringly at my companion. 

"I perceive your astonishment, caballero," said he, as we 
continued our journey; ** know then, that the language of 
birds is as famiUar to me as the Castilian tongue. Not that 
I flatter myself that I comprehend it," he continued, with a 
grimace, ** but I can imitate it to perfection, as I will pres- 
ently prove to you." As he said this, he gave a sharp whis- 
tle, followed by two or three trills of exquisite cadence, and a 
shower of delicious little notes in difierent keys. I looked at 
him full of admiration. " Of all the talents which I have 
received at the hands of nature, or have acquired through 
study," he resumed modestly, "this was the only one that 
was esteemed in Valladolid ! Merit, seiior, is a slim resource 
in a barbarous country like this. I should have starved with- 
out my mandoline and my flexibility of larynx. But this 
novelty had great success. Every one wished to hear me and 
to take lessons. Ah the nice dollars, the pretty doubloons 
which it cost me so little trouble to earn !" 

" Judging by appearances, Senor Diego, there remains of 
these only a pleasing recollection !" 

Our adventurer remained silent for a moment, as if 
absorbed with the memories of the past. Nevertheless my 
observation had not escaped him, for he exclaimed suddenly, 
with a burst of ironical laughter, "By Saint Dominick, senor, 
it is only too true I I doubt if I possess a cuartillo .'" 

"Ambition probably seduced you into tempting fortune 
on the green table; Spaniards are very fond of cards." 

" No, no, I am not so great a fool ! My misfortunes arose 
from a different cause. But the sun is sinking, and we will 
soon reach our stopping place for the night ; so I will defer 
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my narrative, if your worship pleases, for the present, and re- 
sume it on another occasion." 

" Certainly," I replied, *'for I fear that I have already 
too greatly taxed your good nature." 

An hour after, we reached a rising piece of ground inter- 
sected by a running stream, where we were happy in finding 
some shell-fish to add to our failing store of provisions. 
My supper, as usual, was limited to a calabash of tepid 
water, thickened with a little rice flour and sugar. My com- 
panions regaled themselves on the bird which they had killed, 
and which they praised highly, promising themselves on the 
next day to lay in a supply of the same kind. 

When Diego's appetite was satisfied, he joined me beside 
the fire, lighted a cigarette^ and resumed his story. 

"You must know, caballero, that Valladolid is full of 
idlers. The people dislike work, and only care for amusement. 
K you should ever happen to go there, you will hear the song 
of the nightingale, the bullfinch, and the linnet. At least, 
they were all there in my time." 

Here Diego made a slight pause, gracefully shook the ashes 
from his cigarette^ and raised his eyes, gleaming with a secret 
satisfaction, to mine. " I flatter myself that I first introduced 
those birds into the New World. You have doubtless re- 
marked, senor, that none of these varieties are to be met with 
in this country?" 

I nodded assent, and he continued : 

" It was necessary, in the first place, to iniitate the 
firarblings of those which are natives here, in order to give 
proof of my talent. Consequently, every morning I wandered 
out into the neighboring woods, and lay in wait for singing 
birds ; but they were by no means common." 

This observation of Diego's awakened some reminiscences, 
and I interrupted him. " You recall to my mind," said I, 
** an adventure which occurred to me in the forests of Palenque, 
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where I had the good fortune to hear the finest singer of the 
New World. But I paid dearly enough for this pleasure, 
since in pursuing the bird I fell, and the bruise from which I 
am suffering is the result." 

*' And I also, seiior, paid dearly enough for my lessons, as 
you will soon learn. One day. in searching for a stream at 
which to quench my thirst, I lost my way. At first I thought 
it a small matter, but after ascending an eminence for the pur- 
pose of reconnoitering, I was cruelly disappointed, in failing 
to discover therefi-om, as I hoped to do, the spires of Valla- 
dolid. All that met my eyes was a vast plain, covered with 
bushes, without any trace of cultivation. I gazed long on 
this solitude, and at last caught sight of a group of isolated 
trees, the dark green of which riveted my attention. I judged 
that there was water there certainly, and perhaps some habi- 
tation in its vicinity. In this hope, I crossed the country, in 
spite of the burning heat. The very air I breathed seemed on 
fire. After stopping several times to recover myself, I at last 
reached a senote hollowed out of the rocks, and shaded by 
large tamarind trees. My limbs tottered like those of a para- 
lytic, while the trees seemed to be revolving around me. See- 
ing the water glisten in the sunlight, increased my thirst, and 
without waiting to find a path, I plunged in among the bushes 
and soon reached the water side. Judge of my surprise, 
seRor, when I perceived in this retired spot a young girl, 
bathing. Hardly had she caught sight of me on the banks, 
than she screamed with terror, and made signs for me not 
to advance. I was so startled as to forget my thirst, 
although my throat was so parched as that I could 
speak." 

Here Diego paused, either to collect his thoughts or to in- 
dulge in some pleasing remembrance. While he mechanically 
rolled up another cigarette between his fingers, I took up the 
thread of the conversation. 
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" Thus far I find nothing very akrming in your adven- 
ture, Senor Diego." 

"Patience, caballero ! It is diflScult to judge what 
may result from trifles. You worship would be much as- 
tonished, if you could recall all the events of your past 
life and trace their relations and influences. Perhaps you 
might find that the most important consequences have re- 
sulted from trifles which at the time seemed scarcely worthy 
of notice." 

Our adventurer pronounced these words with the gravity 
of a judge ; and continued : 

" The young girl whom I met, under these singular cir- 
cumstances, resided in the village of Cuncunid, a league from 
Yalladolid. She was beautiful for an Indian, and I had the 
weakness to become enamored of her. But I fear, senor, 
that when you learn what followed I shall forfeit your es- 
teem." 

" Go on, Sefior Diego, your recital thus far has only served 
to improve my opinion of you." 

" Well, from that time the village of Cuncunul became a 
most attractive spot to me, and I abandoned my studies en- 
tirely. I was well received by the parents of my enchantress, 
whom I propitiated by little gifts; but the maiden was reserved, 
and this reserve, instead of calming my passion, unfortunately 
only tended to inflame it. It became requisite that I should 
take some decisive step, for I was restless and uneasy. I made 
proposals to her &ther, which he graciously accepted, and he 
gave me his daughter. Two days after, our marriage took 
place, to the great chagrin of a certain youth of the village, 
who had previously been my rival, and who now became my 
enemy. I had maily scruples about this marriage, for none 
of my family had ever made a mesalliance — the La Cuevas, 
sefior, can all boast the unalloyed blue blood in their veins ! 
But my wife was a good Catholic, and we all know that many 
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gentlemen at the time of the Conquest, and even great officers, 
did not scrupled about forming similar alliances with the 
natives." 

*^ Yes; the illustrious Cortez himself may be cited as an 
example — did he not marry the famous Marina?" 

^*In truth, seaor, I have heard that the great Cortez did 
not go quite so far. He was a Castilian, named Don Juan 
Xamarillo, who gave his hand and his name to the Doua 
Marina." 

"Well, Senor Diego, you supplanted your rival; married 
your princess, and became a citizen of Cuncunul !" 

" A citizen of Valladolid, senor, for I did not cease to re- 
side there. I should have been happy, doubtless, but for the 
unfortunate events which followed. I had been married but 
three months when the quiet of the country was disturbed by 
troubles which had been brewing for several years. Vallado- 
lid * pronounced!' A foe to discord, besides being a stranger, 
I remained neutral, although of course I had my own thoughts 
as to the merits of the quarrel. It was not the king of Spain, 
sefior, who relied on the loyalty of the Indians and furnished 
them with arms. No; by Saint Dominick, he knew too much 
for that ! These pagans, submissive and respectful under the 
old government, because arrogant when they felt themselves 
strong. They organized a conspiracy, and one fine day, profit- 
ing by the excitement produced in the city by the arrival of 
troops from Campeachy, they put. their evil designs into ex- 
ecution, surprised the town and slaughtered many of its in- 
habitants." 

"What! Senor Diego!" I exclaimed, interrupting him, 
"were you in Valladolid during the time of that disturb- 
ance? Tell me what happened, for the most contradictory 
reports were circulated about it in Merida, where I had just 
landed." 

"I will tell you what happened, in two words, sefior. 
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The Indians, pretending to have mistaken their orders, fired on 
us. Like many others I was walking about in quest of news, 
when a report was circulated that the suburbs of the town 
were being pillaged, while reports of guns from that quarter 
proved that the rumor was only too well founded. Fearing 
some catastrophe, I hastened to my dwelling, which was not 
far distant from the gate leading to Merida. Judge of my 
consternation, senor, on finding it empty. My house had 
been sacked, and my wife had disappeared. Overwhelmed by 
this sudden blow, I seated myself on my door step, seeking 
vainly to collect my thoughts, when Don Juan Gutierrez, one 
of my neighbors, shouted to me, as he ran, *What are you 
about, Don Diego ? you are a dead man if you remain here.' 
At these words I arose mechanically and followed him. I had 
not proceeded a hundred steps, when a. ball whistled by me, 
grazing the rim of my hat. I turned suddenly and saw an 
Indian covered with blood, and of terrific aspect, loading his 
gun at the door of my house. It was Ambrosio, my former 
rival' — at least I thought I recognized him ; but I did not lose 
time in satisfying myself on that point, but with my compan- 
ion continued my flight. We soon reached the country, where 
we found others, who, like ourselves, surprised and without 
means of defence, were flying from Valladolid. The miscre- 
ants fortunately did not venture to pursue us. They were 
restrained from farther violence by the troops of Campeachy, 
who themselves began to feel alarmed. We pushed on to 
Tecax, not feeling it safe to return home. A few remained 
there to await the turn of events. But for myself, having lost 
everything, and with the diabolical figure of Ambrosio standing 
in my doorway always in my mind, I preferred to follow Don 
Juan Gutierrez to the village of Iturbide, where his business 
called him. I then took the road to Champoton, intending to 
goto Campeachy, and remain there until I could safely re- 
torn to Valladolid. But an excellent opportunity offering to 
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visit the Lagoon, I determined to go thither in the hope of 
realizing something from trade in dye-woods." 

" But," I ihterrupted, " how did you expect to enter into 
that traflSc without capital?" 

" Alas ! sefior, that was the difficulty ! So, as you per- 
ceive, I did not settle in Carmen." 

" This is truly a sad termination to your story, for which 
I was quite unprepared, Senor Diego. But what are your 
present plans?" 

" My intention, caballero, is to return to Valladolid, 
under the protection of the blessed Virgin and Saint Domi- 
nick !" 

" It seems to me that you are taking a very round-about 
way of reaching that place, and that you are counting too 
much upon the assistance of Saint Dominick." 

" Excuse me, seiior, but from Peten, which we shall soon 
reach, I can get to Bacalar, and from Bacalar to Valladolid. 
This information I received from a muleteer at Iturbide, who 
has often made the journey." 

'' It is well. But it seems to me that you have chosen 
the longest road." 

^< I have chosen the sorest, caballero ; besides, I am not 
pressed for time !" 

This observation ended our conversation. I wished our ad- 
venturer good night, and sleep surprised me in the midst of 
the various impressions produced by this recital. 

The forests through which we had been travelling for sev- 
eral days are not as magnificent as those of the low, damp 
plains of Tabasco, yet they are invested with a degree of 
grandeur unknown in our latitudes. From the earliest ages 
of the world, their growth and development has been unre- 
stricted. Successive forests have flourished, &llen, and de- 
cayed, fertilizing the soil and affording nourishment to newer 
and more magnificent growths. Here this continual transfor* 
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xnation, this perpetual circle, where life springs firom death, 
^eatly impresses and astonishes the traveller, just as if it were 
not everywhere the great law of nature ! Sometimes the 
colossal tree trunk, the dimensions of which surprises him, is 
only a mere shell, utterly decayed at heart, which myriads of 
insects are silently gnawing away, and which a drop of water 
might dissolve in dust. I have myself frequently heard, after 
a heavy and sudden shower, the crumbling down of old trees, 
the noise of whose fell alone disturbed the religious quiet of 
the woods. Ferns, the various kinds ot piperacece, and the 
arum, favored by the air and light, are nourished by the 
debris of the fallen monarchs, while new trees soon spring up, 
filling the gap occasioned by their decay. 

Although the ground is generally dry and rocky between 
Tabasco and Peten, trees of gigantic proportions are neverthe- 
less to be found there. The eye measures with astonishment 
their vast circumference and prodigious altitude. Several 
of these colossi attracted bur attention by their remarkable 
conformation at the base. At two or three yards from the 
ground the trunk throws out a horizontal welt, in the form of 
a band, which encircles the trunk and serves to consoUdate and 
give it strength. The vines are still more curious. Now coil- 
ing along the ground like cables, now suspended in festoons, 
these plants twine, twist, and even knot themselves around the 
trees, reaching to their very tops, whera they blossom and pro- 
duce their fruit Sometimes they bend back to the earth to 
take new root. There are some which have the appearance of 
being artistically planted ; while others, like the bauhinia, 
display alternately, on their compressed stalks, concave and 
convex inflections of the most peculiar appearance. But 
nothing is more surprising than to see the vines in some in- 
stances reaching to the tops of the highest trees but unattached 
to their trunks, and appearing like ropes suspended from their 
branches. It is difiScult at first to conceive how th^ flexile 
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Btem could have reached its present position without interme- 
diate supports ; hut by observing the evolutions of the young 
plant, it will 'be seen that it attaches itself to the tree trunk by 
the aid of serial roots running all along its stem. It only in- 
creases in length during this period of its existence. As soon 
as it reaches a point where it obtains sufficient air and light, it 
becomes strong and broad, ramifies, and interlaces itself in the 
neighboring branches. The radiating fibres which assisted it 
in its ascent wither and drop off, leaving it suspended from 
the top. In places great groups of 'palm trees occupy the 
ground. Here their tall trunks are crowned with broad and 
feathery leaves ; yonder the branches are still laced up in the 
undeveloped stipe, while in another place they are spread out 
in graceful, fan-like forms against the blue sky, while a flood 
of light streams down among them, giving the scene an as- 
pect of life and cheerfulness elsewhere unknown. For, not- 
withstanding the admiration inspired by the general luxu- 
riance of the vegetation in these solitudes, the great trees and 
clustering vines, and the thousand forms of rank vegetable 
life, after all, leave a sad and unsatisfied impression on the 
mind. They awaken none of those sympathies which are ex- 
cited by &miliar and useful objects, fashioned by human hands, 
which contribute towards satisfying our wants, are associated 
with our existence, and which celebrate, in perpetual concert, 
our supremacy in creation. 

Here man is only an accident : the part he is required to 
play is so insignificant, that he seems hardly requisite to the 
general harmony of the world. I was greatly impressed by 
this idea, in pursuing my way through these old forests where 
we struggled like so many pigmies against constantly recur- 
ring obstacles. It appeared as if the enigma of human exist- 
ence presented itself to my mind for the first time. Nothing 
around me harmonized with the ideas implanted by education 
and developed by pride. For how many centuries, thought I, 
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have these forests given shade and vegetation, without at all 
profiting those beings who arrogate to themselves the dominion 
of the world ? Had man never existed, the same phenomena 
would have occurred in their order as we observe them to-day ! 
Besides, what an infinitude of creatures share with him this 
domain, subsisting frequently at his expense, and over which 
the imperfection of his powers prevents him from exercising 
the least control ! Can we longer flatter our pride with the 
belief that the world was only made for us, and that all crea- 
tion is subordinate to our convenience ? That the insect which 
stings us, that the plant which poisons us, were called into 
existence for our benefit ? That the myriads of stars which 
stud the firmament were placed there to embellish our nights ? 
Must we believe in the exclusive importance of our globe, 
which is a mere atom in space, or does each part of creation 
fulfil an independent destiny, and move in its own sphere to- 
wards its legitimate end, the mystery of which is hidden from 
our eyes ? 

These ideas and impressions are doubtless far from new, 
but they are such as fill the mind of the wayfarer in these 
trackless wilds, while a deep feeling of humiliation comes over 
him with the consciousness of his own weakness and insignifi- 
cance. The ancient ascetics, who sought to extinguish the 
pride and vain glory of their spirits, did well to seclude them- 
selves in the forests and among mountains, away firom the 
crowded city and the haunts of men. 

Among the various flowers which lined our path, we occa- 
sionally observed the gigantic aHstolochm grandijlora^ often 
not far from twelve to fifteen inches in diameter. Before its 
development, the calyx resembles the figure of a swan sus- 
pended by its bill, but when it is full blown it assumes the 
form of the conventional cap of liberty, turned up with a vio- 
let velvet lining. Its great size, sombre color, and above all 
its rank and virulent odor, which generally deters the travel- 
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ler from touching it, have led the Spaniards, who are never 
at a loss for a nickname, whether for man or for natural ob« 
jects, to call it montera del demojiio, the devil's cap. 

In traversing these forests, I found that I had conceived 
very false notions of them, for I was soon convinced that a 
traveller losing his way here, would have as few resources 
against starvation as in the forests of the old world. 

The sapote, the mamej/j and a third variety with a pit 
called limonciUoj were the only kinds of fruits which we saw ; 
besides, as vegetation is never suspended, the trees produce con- 
stantly both leaves and branches, to the exclusion of flowers 
and fruits. The naturalist, on the other hand, finds here an 
abundant harvest, particularly among articulated animals. In 
the month of May, when the first rains occur, the verdure is 
alive with the exotic coleopteras so much admired in our col- 
lections. The longicornes^ among others, are so numerous and 
of such great variety, that, without dismounting, I collected 
thirty-three difierent species, many of which were extreme- 
ly beautifiiL Unfortunately, these fragile treasures became 
spoiled by damp during my illness at Peten, and the opportu- 
nity to make a second collection was never afforded me. Du- 
ring this season also, which is the time for mating, the larger 
varieties of gallineae perched on the tree tops, make the 
woods vocal with their cries, and fall an easy prey to the 
hunter. The handsomest bird of this family is a species of 
meleagris called by the Spaniards pavo del monte. Its plum- 
age is of dark green, shading on a metallic purple. Its tail 
feathers are tipped with blue and are copper colored around 
their edges. Its head is crowned with a crest, the scarlet color 
of which contrasts charmingly with the light blue shade of its 
neck. I saw this bird domesticated at the corregidor's in Pe- 
ten, who intended it as a gift to the President of the republic, 
as a fine specimen of the ornithology of the country. 
. On the seventh day of our journey from Tenosique we en- 
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camped on the banks of the Yalchilan, a small tributary of 
the San Pedro which constitutes the boundary line between 
Tabasco and Guatemala, the nearest villages of which are sep- 
arated by upwards of eighty leagues of wilderness. The 
drought had been excessive and the stream had dried up, so 
that we were obliged to ascend its bed for more than a league 
to procure water, at a point where a quantity was still retained 
in pools among the rocks. During the rainy season, this 
stream becomes a furious torrent, obstructing passage for days 
and weeks together. Those who pass it then must do so on 
or take rafts, the risk of swimming across with their mules. 

From Yalchilan, which is reputed to be just midway be- 
tween Tenosique and Peten, our road seemed to improve, but 
we suflFered much in other respects, principally from lack of 
water. The night of our eighth day was spent at a spot of 
evil fiune, called, not inappropriately, Dolores. The soil is 
here open and cavernous, and water is never retained on the 
surface. As a consequence both men and animals often suffer 
cruelly from thirst. By tapping on the ground here and 
there, our arrieros at last found a little subterranean reservoir, 
from which they obtained a calabash full of muddy water, 
which we divided scrupulously. The poor animals were 
obliged to go without. Only a month previously, a lone wo- 
man and her two children, in returning to Peten from Teno- 
sique, after the death of her husband at the latter place, barely 
escaped perishing at this deserted spot. Her timely discov- 
ery of certain vines (the ci^sus cordifolia and the hydro- 
phana among the number) with which she had been familiar 
as a child, alone saved her. Their profuse sap supplied the 
absence of water. 

But if we had difficulty in procuring a supply of water at 
night, we were relieved from ftirther difficulty on that score 
before morning ; for at midnight we were thoroughly drenched 
by a thunder storm — ^the first of the season in this locality. 
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The next day furthermore, brought us to a great lake — a 
lonely, dismal sheet of water, which communicates, it is said, 
with the Rio San Pedro. Beyond its further shore, in the 
"direction of Yucatan, was visible a chain of moderately high 
mountains, running from east to west, which do not appear to 
be indicated in any maps, ancient or modern. 

On our eleventh day, a little after noon, the aspect ot 
the forest began to change. The tall trees grew less closely 
together, the sky was often visible between their tops, the air 
circulated more freely, and thickets of bright green, formed 
for the most part by bamboo trees, alternated with the under- 
growth, which was here less dense. All these announced a 
speedy change. The arrieros commenced singing for the first 
time since our departure from Tenosique ; the mules pricked 
up their ears and snuffed the air; and Diego, sharing the 
general animation, ran from one to the other, encouraging 
them by voice and gesture. 

"Senor Diego," I cried, '*you do not sufficiently econo- 
mize your strength ; we have to pass three leagues of savannas 
after leaving the forest, before we can encamp." 

** Do not be uneasy," he replied gaily, "we shall halt on 
liie edge of the woods to rest the animals and to escape the 
heat of the day." 

We did stop, truly enough, not far from a swamp, from 
which in spite of my representations And the advice of the 
guides, Diego drank immoderately. At last we left behind us 
the last tree and bush, and emerged in an open plain. Our eyes 
wandered at will over the clear savanna where cmly a few 
hills peeped out, and over an azure sky which, after ten days 
of cramped vision, seemed limitless. For my part I realized 
an entirely new kind of enjoyment, which I can only compare 
to that felt by the navigator when he discovers an unknown 
land. Three hours after this, we reached the first village of 
Peten, -vjrhich bears the name of Sacluc. On arriving here, 
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we all experienced a feeling of profound satisfaction and re- 
lief. Every one rejoiced that his task was done, and that he 
was at last in an inhabited country. Diego alone appeared to 
be insensible to the amelioration of our condition. Enveloped 
in an old coverlid, and lying upon the baggage, with a pack- 
saddle for a pillow, he did not display his usual gaiety and 
activity. Uneasy at this change, I approached and questioned 
him. His head ached, he said, and he complained of extreme 
lassitude, and seemed desirous to sleep. During the night he 
had fever, accompanied with vomiting. I gave him a dose of 
ipecac, which somewhat relieved him ; but, as he was too ill to 
accompany us further, I left him with some money and medi- 
cines, in charge of our youngest muleteer ; besides this I sent 
Morin to inform the alcalde of the village of his condition, 
in order that he might receive all necessary care. 

It is impossible, in the midst of the thick woods with 
which the country is covered uninterruptedly from Tenosique, 
to form a clear idea of the configuration of the region and of 
the direction of the mountains which interrupt the road to 
Peten. The declivities which we ascended seem to fall off 
in a north-westerly direction, and to subside gradually to- 
wards the confines of Yucatan. On coming out of the forest, 
these chains of sierras seemed to have disappeared. Only an 
infinite number of hills were visible, generally isolated, of 
conical shape, and rising suddenly, as in the Island of Eines, 
from a smooth, uniform plane. These eminences are frequently 
wooded, and appearing in every direction for many leagues, 
seem to form a circle around the horizon. 

. We, nevertheless, came to other forests before reaching the 
end of our journey. But they alternated with savannas, and 
were traversed by a br«ad, well-beaten path. They were rather 
groves than forests, peopled with birds, enamelled with flowers, 
and perfumed with the most delightful odors. The perfume 
of the vanilla predominated, given out by the beans which fall 
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when ripe, and decay at the foot of the stalk which supported 
them. The Spaniards are not particularly partial to the odor 
of this plant ; they prefer that of the tnyrtus pimienfa, the 
aromatic flavor of which much resembles that of cinnamon. 
At last even these clumps of forest disappeared, and we found 
oarselves on the banks of a blue lake, the sur&ce of which was 
as smooth as a mirror, in which a small stony island, gilded 
by the last rays of the setting sun, rose gently at a distance 
of five hundred yards firom the shore. On it were a number 
of small houses clustering together from the water's edge to its 
summit, which was crowned by a church and a grove of cocoa 
trees. We had no difficulty in recognizing the lake before us 
as the mysterious Itza or Peten of geographers, and the island 
as that described by Cortez as the stronghold of the warlike 
Itzaes. 1 he little town which had supplanted the Indian city, 
was that of I^'lores, the capital of the district, and the point to 
which I had directed my weary journey all the way across the 
Atlantic, through the swamps of Campeachy and the wilder- 
nesses of Tabasco ! 

We arrived none too soon. The energy which had hitherto 
sustained me was nearly exhausted. My wound, furthermore, 
was inflamed by exercise and continual chafing, and threat- 
ened to run into gangrene. I was carried into a boat, and 
five minutes afterwards, supported by Morin, I landed in the 
midst of an inquisitive population, which had been attracted 
to the beach by the novelty of an arrival. As for poor Diego, 
whom we had left at the village of Sacluc, I learned after- 
wards that he died there like a Christian. I heartily regretted 
the los? of the companion of my adventures, whose original 
character and joyous spirit had so much enlivened the tedium 
of my journey. 
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The ancient chronicles of Yucatan inform us, that about 
the year 1420, the feudal monarchy which had long existed 
on Hiis peninsula was destroyed, and that Mayapan, the cap- 
ital of the state, was razed to the ground before a coalition of 
rebel caziques. After this revolution, of which we have very 
confused accounts, the canek* of the Itzaes,- one of the prin- 
cipal chiefs, migrated with his tribe to the southward, and 
after wandering for many years in the wilderness, finally 
reached the shores of the lake now called Peten or Itza. 
Charmed with the beauty of the spot, and still more with the 
security ofiFered by its islands, he settled with his followers on 
the most important island, whence comes the name of Peten- 

* El rey canek, says CoguUudo ; but the worthy Franciscan mistook for a 
proper name, a title which has the same significance as cazique. 
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Itza (island of the Itzaes,) a denomination which was soon ex- 
tended over the whole country. The colony became so pros- 
perous, that at the time of its invasion two hundred and 
seventy-seven years later, the islands contained a population 
of 25,000 souls, without mentioning the inhabitants of nu- 
merous villages which flourished on the main land.=^ 

It may be asked how it happened that the Spaniards, whose 
warlike spirit and ardent fanaticism never wearied of conquest 
or the salvation of souls, permitted the Indians of Peten to live 
for a century and a half under the shadow of their own na- 
tionality? The poverty of the country in precious metals 
explains their magnanimity, which, however, did not endure, 
for about the year 1618, the Franciscans paved the way for 
their conquest by sending to the Lake of Itza certain daring 
missionaries, who, almost as a matter of course, suffered mar- 
tyrdom for their pains.f 

A curious instance of the simplicity of the Indians merits 
mention here. On visiting the temples erected on the princi- 
pal islands, the monks were surprised to find the image of a 
horse, in stone and mortar, tolerably well executed. They 
learned respecting this idol that when Cortez traversed these 
regions in his march against Honduras, he left here a wounded 
horse which could go no further. The inhabitants to whose 
care he confided the animal,* promised that it should receive 
every attention, and they conscientiously kept their word. 
Ordinary grass, they conceived, would be too coarse fare for 
a guest so distinguished ; so they spread flowers and fowls be- 
fore him, as they did before their own invalids of high position. 
The result of this kind treatment was the starvation of the 
poor animal, whose death spread consternation among the peo- 

* Yillagutierre, who gives us these details, has doubtless exaggerated the 
population of the islands 

f See the account of their adventures in Villagutierre, Historia de la Ocm» 
qussta de la Frovincia de Itza^ 1. il, c 2, 3. 
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pie. They held a grand consultation, and it was unanimously 
decided that some eminent mark of their regard and regret 
must be accorded to the defunct quadruped. The most skill- 
ful sculptors among them received orders to reproduce its 
figure. Under the name of Tziminchak, it was elevated to 
the dignity of a god. Historians are silent touching the 
etymology of this glorious designation; they only inform us 
that the new divinity, by some strange attribution, presided 
over storms and directed the thunder. =* 

The Council of the Indies, wearied with the complaints 
made against the Lacandones and Itzaes, whose reiterated in- 
cursions annoyed the people of Yucatan, decided upon the 
reduction of their country. A royal order was issued that 
this should be peacefully done. The tribes were to be brought 
over by moral suasion, and not to be reduced by violence. 
Their subjection was assigned to missionaries, and the sole 
duty of the soldiers who were sent with them, was defined to 
be to protect the holy men on their errand. But, as might 
have been foreseen, this peaceful combination was not of long 
duration. 

Another provision was, that Yucatan and Guatemala should 
act in concert in conducting the enterprise. It was Yucatan, 
however, which commenced hostilities. In the year 1662 fifty 
Spaniards left Merida, under command of Captain Mirones, 
and with great difficulty succeeded in reaching Zaclun {Sac- 
Itw?). While encamped there, awaiting reinforcements, for- 

* The name Tkminckak is derived from iziminj the tapir or daniej and 
eh€^ white ; i, e., the white tapir. The tapir is the largest indigenous animal 
of Yucatan, and the only one with which the Itza«s could compare the horses 
of the conquerors* The tapir was, moreover, a sacred animal among all the 
Central American nations. Cortez's horse was probably white ; and as he 
was brought among the Indians by people who had fire-arms^ it is not sur- 
prising that the new god was in some way connected in their minds with the 
phenomena of thunder and lightning, themselves the concomitants of 
storm. — ^T. 
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getful of the peaceful character of their mission, they, com- 
mitted some act of violence, whereupon the Indians overwhelmed 
them and massacred the entire detachment. The missionary 
who accompanied this party met with a still more terrible 
fitte ; arrested on the banks of the lake, and transported to 
the island, he was immolated with all the circumstances and 
ferocity connected with aboriginal sacrifices. 

The efforts of Guatemala were scarcely more successfuL 
Its forces encountered all kinds of difficulties, and being met 
by the open hostility of the Indians, two successive expeditions 
made in 1695 and 1696 were both driven out of the country. 
Captain Dias de Yelasco, who commanded a detachment of 
pioneers, was the only officer who succeeded in reaching the 
banks of the mysterious lake. But this act of temerity cost 
him his life and the lives of all his soldiers. It was about 
this period, and on the heel of these misfortunes, that a gen- 
tleman of Merida conceived a project of definitively estab- 
lishing the Spanish dominion in tihe obstinate district. He 
desired to obtain the governorship of Yucatan, and was ambi- 
tious to bring himself into notice in some marked manner. In 
the hope of inducing the Council of the Indies to concur in his 
views, he offered, at his own expense, to open a road through 
Peten to Guatemala. According to his ideas, this was the 
best means of reducing to subjection the hostile tribes sit- 
uated between the two countries. His plan having received 
the approval of the royal Council, orders were issued to fa- 
cilitate its execution. The governor of Guatemala was to 
give his aid to the enterprise by directing a body of soldiers 
against Peten from the south. The bishop of Merida was to 
lend his assistance by stimulating the zeal of his clergy, while 
the viceroy of New Spain was to furnish, at the cheapest rates, 
the provisions and ammunition necessary for the undertaking. 
And finally Don Martin de Ursua was himself elevated to 
the post which he had so long coveted. 
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As soon as the new governor had obtained his commission, 
. the work was begun. Two years were consumed in construct- 
ing a practicable road in the direction of Peten from Yucatan. 
Meantime negotiations were carried on with the Indians, but 
with no result ; they would concede nothing. On the 24th 
January, 1697, his plans being ripe, Ursua left Campeachy 
at the head of a small army, a portion of which was sent on 
ahead, with orders to encamp on the banks of the lake, and 
while there to construct a raft for the passage of his main body 
to the island strongholds. About the 1st of March this de- 
tachment was joined by the principal force under Ursua in 
person. The Spaniards, who for more than a month had been 
encompassed by forests, were delighted at the sight of the 
water, the islands covered with teocallis, the facades of whjch 
glistened like silver in the sun, the culture of the banks — in a 
word, with the life animating these mysterious and isolated 
shores. At this period of its history, if the annals of the chron- 
iclers are to be credited, the country presented a much more 
attractive appearance than now. It would be out of place here 
to dwell upon the causes which led to its transformation ; it 
would but increase the size of my book, without interesting 
my readers ; I shall limit myself therefore to a summary of 
the conquest. 

The preliminary attempts at conciliation having failed, the 
Spanish general made preparations for an assault. The artil- 
lery was ranged along the shore, and the goleta was made 
ready for sailing. On the 13th of March, at sunrise, Ursua 
went on board in person with half of his force, consisting of a 
hundred and eight combatants, and sailed straight for the 
principal island. The lake was as deserted as the shore ; not 
a boat, not even an enemy was visible. Suddenly, in the 
midst of the general silence and suspense, Don Juan Pacheco, 
an apostolical vicar, standing upon the prow of the vessel, thus 
addressed the soldiers in a loud voice : '' Gaballeros ! let those 
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who feel nnoere regret fi>r their sins, and desire to ask (rod's 
pardon, raise their right hands and saj, ' Lord, I have 
erred, bat have pitj npon me !' '' All having obeyed (as 
it would appear), the yicar gave them absolution, after which 
thej cheerfiillj continaed on their course.* 

Thej had almost reached their place of destination, when 
a flotilla of canoes, concealed by an indentation of the shore, 
advanced suddenly upon them. A shower of arrows was dis- 
charged in their midst, while every part of the island swarmed 
with warriors, shouting in the most savage manner. The 
Spaniards nevertheless landed, and opened fire on the throng- 
ing masses of Indians. Then followed what always happened 
in these unequal contests. The Itzaes, terrified by the sound 
of the artillery and appalled by its murderous effects, lost 
courage, threw down their arms, abandoned their island, and 
plunged into the lake in such numbers, that, according to his- 
tory, they &irly covered the sur&ce of the water. 

The Spaniajrds took possession of the island in the name of 
the crown, planted the royal standard on its highest point, and 
then rendered thanks to God for their victory. Immediately 
afterwards, animated by a holy zeal, they entered the temples 
and private sanctuaries, where they employed themselves in 
destroying and mutilating the idols, firom seven in the morning 
until six in the afternoon. Neither officers nor men allowed 
themselves a moment's repose. They changed the name of the 
island, in conformity with the laws of the conquest, from 
Tayasal^ the Indian designation, to that of Nuestra Senora 
de los Remedios y San Pablo ; but its ancient appellation is 
preserved, although the two are sometimes associated in the 
abridged form of Remedios-Peten. A military post (presi- 
dio) was founded here, designed as a protection for the future 
colony against the return of its original occupants. 

These historical reminiscences furnished food for my mind 

• Yillagatierre 1 viii, c. 8, p. 475. 
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during the first few days of the long illness which detained 
me at Flores. My imagination was so greatly excited by 
them, that the remembrance of the old Romans could scarcely 
have absorbed me more on the classic j)lains of Latium. 
I promised myself, on my recovery, the pleasure of searching 
for such aboriginal relics as might have escaped the observa- 
tron of the soldiers of Ursua, and determined to visit the more 
distant islands in the lake, which would perhaps ogen a better 
field for discovery. But at last I grew weary of*the same 
train of thought, until my only diversion lay in the variety of 
my ailments. The desire of recovery speedily induced me 
to adopt a severe regimen — diet and repose. With my eyes 
turned towards the lake, of which I could catch a glimpse 
from my window, I felt my pulse twenty times a day, won- 
dering if I were not sufficiently restored to proceed with my 
researches ! Alternating between hope and fear, I had no re- 
source against ennui except the dreams of my imagination, 
the delights of my remembrances, and the attentive observa- 
tion of the symptoms of my illness. 

The corregidor of the district was a most cheerful person- 
age, slightly corpulent, as a corregidor should be, but not so 
much as to detract from the dignity of his appearance. Act- 
ive, generous, a good talker withal, and a little ceremonious, 
like all Spaniards of the old school, he manifested great sym- 
pathy and kindness for me. His local pride was flattered by 
my visit to Flores ; and he was pleased to think that I was 
about to make his country famous. My critical situation ap- 
pealed not only to his sympathy, therefore, but also to his pa- 
triotism. What a misfortune, if my life should not be spared ! 
Peten, about to be glorified, would again fall back into ob- 
scurity ! Brought up in Yucatan, where his youth had been 
spent, and possessed of much information regarding it, the 
^X)d corregidor entertained the greatest curiosity touching the 
old world. We consequently made an exchange of informa- 

9* 
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tion, and in his society I passed the happiest moments which 
I spent in the country. One day, when I was more despond- 
ent than usual, he entered my room quite radiant with joy. 
" Well, senor," he inquired, rubbing his hands, '^ how is your 
precious health ?" "I seem to be getting worse and worse, 
Senor Corregidor," I answered sadly, ^' and I fear little short 
of a miracle will ever enable me to leave your island.'" 
" But," he cried, as if struck with a brilliant idea, " it would 
be a signal honor for my country to be the guardian of your 
tomb; nevertheless," he added, after a long pause, '* I can- 
not conscientiously say that I desire it should be so !'' 

Besides this functionary, the alcalde, an innocent old man, 
as dried up and thin as his superior was stout and unctuous, came 
regularly to see me. He wore, according to the custom of the 
country, where old and young dress alike, a short white linen 
vest, which only reached half way down his back, and very 
tight pantaloons of the same material. When the two func- 
tionaries of the village were together, and both apparelled in 
this primitive style, they formed an amusing contrast, even to 
the eyes of an invalid. The alcalde constantly urged me to 
use a tea made of plantains, which he assured me was a remedy 
against all diseases, for the efficacy of which he could vouch. 
One day I showed him my medicine chest, and explained the 
nature and properties of the drugs which it contained. "Ah, 
senor," cried he, confounded by my scientific knowledge, and 
the nominal virtue of my medicines, *^you carry health with 
you ! Can you then really be ill ?" 

The discovery of my medical treasures soon became the 
great event of the island, and every invalid in it hastened to 
my door for treatment. Even those in good health began sud- 
denly to feel suspicious symptoms, and were anxious to profit 
by this opportunity to test the virtue of my specifics. The task 
of prescribing for all was greater than my strength could bear, 
and after having administered (somewhat at random, I must 
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confess) to the most urgent cases, I closed my doors upon the 
others until the period of my own recovery. I had become 
tolerably intimate with the schoolmaster, a man of few re- 
sources and limited learning, but whom I succeeded in ren- 
dering extremely useful. When my plan was well formed, I 
communicated it to him ; it was that during the hours of 
recreation he should permit his scholars to go out into the 
woods, and gather for me a collection of birds and insects. 
The master was easily persuaded, and even seemed to feel, 
himself, some interest in natural history, particularly when I 
promised to reward his zeal with money. It was a brilliant 
device of mine, for from that time forward the children brought 
me numbers of birds from the nest, lizards caught in traps, 
serpents, insects — in a word, all living things within their 
reach were heaped up around me. The island was thus re- 
lieved of numberless destructive and troublesome animals and 
insects, and science proportionately advanced. So delighted 
were the parents with the little profits accruing to their chil- 
dren from this new branch of business, that they sent them to 
scour the woods instead of sending them to school. The mas- 
ter complained, but it was too late ; he himself had given the 
impulsion, and it had now become too strong for his control. 
The men, also, soon began to appreciate the advantages of this 
new occupation, and emulated one another in pursuing it. 
Even the women brought me the produce of their poultry 
yards, and encumbered my dwelling with their indiscriminate 
contributions. During my sojourn, therefore, there was cer- 
tainly one branch of industry which flourished ; the first prob- 
ably ever successfully introduced in Flores. After this I did 
not want for occupation ; ennui was driven from my hut ; but 
the fatigue incident to the study and preparation of so many 
different objects retarded my restoration to health, and delayed 
my convalescence. 

One morning a crocodile was brought to me alive ; it was 
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three yards in length, and had been eapftnred in the lake. 
The fishermen had caught it with a hook baited with the 
heart of a bollock. I had it &stened, bj the line with which 
it had been canght, at a reasonable and safe distance from mj 
hammock. During the day it gave great signs of irritation, 
springing forward suddenly to the full extent of the cord 
which confined it, then sinking back with its jaws wide open 
in a state of perfect quiet. Towards evening I administered 
to him a strong dose of arsenical soap and hoped to find him 
dead in the morning, when I proposed to prepare him skil- 
fully so as to prevent decomposition, which takes place 
rapidly under the tropics. The agonies occasioned by the 
poison I had administered redoubled his fury : writhing in all 
directions, and giving out strangely agonizing sounds, for 
a long time he prevented us from sleeping. Morin, however, 
finally dozed off, and after awhile I succeeded in following his 
example, but my sleep was early interrupted by a strange, 
hoarse noise close to my bed, accompanied by a suffocating, 
musky odor. I started up in my hammock, and hastily 
struck a match, by the dim and fitful light of which I dis- 
covered that the horrible reptile had broken from his fast- 
enings and had taken up a position direptly under my 
hammock. 

By a sudden and desperate effort, for I was still feeble, I 
managed to clamber up to the cross beams of the bouse, from 
which my hammock was suspended, whence I shouted vigor- 
ously to Morin. As usual, he slept soundly, and was not a 
little startled on hearing a voice from aloft. During the day I 
had been despondent, and had talked of death, and he had gone 
to sleep full of the gloomiest forebodings. His first impres- 
sion on waking therefore, was, that he heard the call of a de- 
parted spirit on its way to the clouds. But I soon convinced 
him of my actual existence, and that I was only temporarily 
sojourning on high. Beassured, he leaped up, and seizing a 
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batchet, which was close at hand, moved resolutely across the 
room, and opened the solitary window of our apartment, ad- 
mitting a &int flush of light, by the aid of which we ascer- 
tained the position of our unhappy monster. He was entirely 
motionless, except when now and then he opened his bronzed 
jaws, and gave out a cry of agony. My position was by no 
means a comfortable one, and I felt greatly relieved when, 
after some difficulty, Morin succeeded in getting a noose around 
the neck of the expiring reptile, by means of which we sus- 
pended him to the cross-beam on which I was perched. He 
struggled but little for the poison had nearly done its work, 
and in an hour he was dead. I carried his skin to Paris, where 
it was stufied, and he now figures in all his native ugliness in 
the museum of that city. He proved to be of a species before 
unknown, and the learned professors of natural history have 
done me the honor to name him CrocodUus Moreleti. As 
this was about the only reward that I received for carrying 
out an enterprise in which I largely exhausted my health, 
energy, and means, I hope that no one will envy me my good 
fortune, nor be disposed to ridicule the value of my recom- 
pense. As for the good people of Peten, who proved to be not 
without a spice of malice in their composition, they got hold 
of some of the details of our adventure, out of which they con- 
trived a story in which Morin and myself played parts more 
grotesque than glorious. It was amusing, if not authentic, and 
treated the town to a laugh at our expense, in which we were 
too good natured not to join. 

At the end of six weeks, I was able to leave my house and 
see something of the place in which I had been so long an im- 
patient prisoner. I was impressed with the magnificence of the 
landscape which presented itself from the eminence where the 
modern church is situated, and which was once occupied by 
the ancient temples of the Itzaes. The sky was clear, the 
waters of the lake of the loveliest azure, and the islands and 
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bluff shores, indented with little bays, hemmed in bj silvery 
belts of sand, were green and refreshing to the sight. And 
here I may mention that only a part of the lake can be seen 
from the island. A high promontory, jutting across it from 
the eastward, cuts it nearly in two. Nevertheless, the expanse 
of Water is suflSciently great for every picturesque requirement 
of the prospect. 

The island of Peten itself, is oval in shape, rising by a 
gentle slope from the water, and terminating in a platform of 
calcareous rocks. It is not large ; one may make the circuit of it 
in a quarter of an hour. Its surface is covered with small stones, 
which are, doubtless, the remains of ancient edifices. The 
Itzaes were not without good reasons for establishing their 
temples on this rocky eminence, whence they could defy the 
asaults of their enemies. But it is difiicult to conceive the 
motives which induced the Spaniards to locate their huts on 
the ruins of the Indian town, and to imprison themselves, in 
the face of such a lovely shore, in a circle so limited. Too 
near the main land to find in their isolation any great security, 
they are yet too fiir from it to enjoy its advantages. True, 
every one here understands the use of the oar; even the 
women are admirable rowers, according to Morin, whose testi- 
mony may be safely taken ; but the enjoyment of the fields 
and the forests of the adjacent country hardly recompenses 
one for the risk of life which he must encounter in reaching 
them, by means of the unsteady little canoes which here afford 
the only means of navigation. 

The town of Flores is very irregularly built. The houses, 
scattered here and there, nevertheless resolve themselves into 
two principal streets, one of which runs around the island, 
while the other, rising from the lake, extends across it and 
divides it in nearly two equal parts. The church and the 
municipal house, a tolerably large building, in which we were 
lodged, are built on the highest point on the island. The de- 
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Bcription which I might give of these two edifices could 
never make up to the reader for the loss of the twenty-one 
adaratorioSj the sites of which they probably occupy, and of 
which not a trace now remains. As to the private dwellings, 
they are for the most part miserable structures, without any 
other opening than a door. Tie most pretentious and com- 
fortable are plastered, but many of them, like the habitations 
of the Indians, are simple huts, thatched with palms. The 
rain frequently penetrates these roofs, the timber work oif 
which is only held together by withes or vines. This portion 
of the buildings struck me as curiously irregular ; there is no 
fixed rule for pitching the roof ; all depends upon the inven- 
tive ability of the rustic architects, so that the same problem 
is frequently solved by twenty different combinations. The 
use of chimneys is as unknown as that of windows. A com- 
mon aperture serves for the escape of smoke and the admission 
of light. I have little doubt that the Indian city, destroyed 
a century and a half ago, was much superior to the present 
town, although I am far from believing that it had the im- 
portance which has been ascribed to it by certain archasolo- 
gists.. A few fruit trees, such as the calabash and anona, and 
an occasional red jasmine plant, growing at random around 
these dwellings, throw here and there a furtive shade on the 
pallid and stony soil, which almost blinds the eyes with its 
glaring aridity. 

In the streets of Flores there are neither shops nor arti- 
sans ; there is no market even; every one depends on his own 
production, or on such exchanges as he may be able to make 
with his neighbors, for his food. If any one has need of 
money, he prepares some article of domestic consumption such 
as chocolate, bread, or candles, and sends his children about 
with them, from hut to hut, in search of a purchaser. At 
long intervals some enterprising man among them takes a 
cow or horse to Belize, 9iid exchanges it there for a petty 
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ptekage <^ ^y>gi«h ff^^^ Verr linle sofioes &r a popnla- 
tioD vbose odIt aisbhkiD b to lire vniftoai kbor. Europeui 
actirhr. vbieb nncearin^y applies hseli to tbe aocamuladoii 
<if weaJtfa, ooold w>t be ocmpreiDieakd bj the inhabhantB of 
Pete& : bat. on tbe other harndL iheT are iCTorant of tbe infi- 
nite aimovaifeoea vhich foUow on tbe labofioos fermentation of 
the old irorld. Xo (xie here ever thinks of specolatkm as a 
nieaia of aoqoiring vealth. Desthate of ambitioo. and with- 
oat strong passion of any kind, the oertaintr of a soffidency 
for bare ezistenoe is all they require to make them happy ; and 
this certainly is assured to them by the extent and the fer- 
tility of the lands by which they are sorroonded. Posseasion 
is the only title to the soil which they recogniie. Any one 
who clears a piece of gronnd, makes use of it as long as he 
pleaseS; and if any dispute arises as to its ownership, it is 
soon settled by the paternal authority of the corregidor. The 
remoteness of any market iox the sale of produce, and the 
difficulties of transportation, somewhat justify the indolence of 
tbe people, and in some degree explain the absence of all com- 
merce. What interest, so they reaa<m among to themselves, can 
we have in producing more than is required for our home con- 
sumption ? True, they &U into the most abject state of des- 
titution, when the season is so bad as to interfere with their 
hai'vest. This £ict was forcibly illustrated during my stay in 
Flores. A £inega or load of maize, (about one hundred 
pounds,) worth from two to three shillings, rose to three dol- 
lars in the town; while at twenty-five leagues distance, its cost 
was less tlian one dollar, and it was to be had, a little fisLrther 
on, for one-twelfth of that sum ! 

After what I have said, it is superfluous to add that the 
district is very poor in respect of accumulated wealth. Its 
richest inhabitant would find difficulty in realizing five thou- 
sand dollars. However, there is this advantage in Flores. 
that instead of one's ears being deafened by the discordant 
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Bounds of the hammer and the sugar mill, they are filled con- 
stantly with the harmony of musical instruments. As soon 
as the sun goes down and the evening breeze sets in, the town 
is full of sounds of mirth and hilarity, which continue until 
the night is far advanced. And thus life ebbs away in the 
midst of perfect quiet, and in utter indiflFerence as to what the 
future may bring forth. The desire for novelty, improvement, 
or change never enters into the thoughts of the inhabitants. 
Every one having received the same amount of education, and 
enjoying in an equal degree the privilege of doing nothing, 
the most perfect equality exists in society, which is not troubled 
by the pretensions of its members on the score of birth, learn- 
ing, or fortune. 

Few days pass consecutively in Flores without the sound 
of the maHmba inviting its inhabitants to some new festivity. 
No other form of invitation is extended. The door is open 
for all. The spectators assemble in groups around the en- 
trance, looking on with democratic freedom, and making their 
comments aloud. There you see the alcalde or the corregidor 
alternating in the same fandango with the meanest citizen. 
The mother succeeds the daughter, the negress the white 
woman ; rank, age, caste — all the conditions which elsewhere 
separate society — seem to be confounded here. Persons giv- 
ing parties do the honors of the house in the most unpreten- 
tious manner possible ; a dozen candles, a supply of chairs 
collected from a dozen neighboring houses, a few homely re- 
freshments, and the engagement of one or two performers on 
the marimba^ constitute the entire preparations. Our no- 
tions of delicacy occasionally receive something of a shock 
from certain customs here, which, to say the least, are of an 
extremely primitive character. The same glass, for instance, 
circulates among the guests until drained, while a spoon alter- 
nates from hand to hand, with the same jar of sweetmeats. 
Nor do the ladies, after the &tigues of dancing, hesitate to 
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recuperate their energies through the aid of a glass of mm, 
at the same tiine lighting a cigar of size and strength suffi- 
cient to turn the stomach of our hardiest smokers. 

A word for the ladies who maj feel an interest in foreign 
&shions. I need not saj that corsets have not jet found their 
way here, and it can well be believed that generallj the style 
of dress is of that free and open character which best conforms 
with the conditions of the climate. A chemise of thin linen or 
cotton cloth, fringed around the arms and neck with coarse kce 
or domestic embroidery, and a simple muslin skirt of varying 
color, constitute the principal articles in the wardrobes of the 
ladies of Flores. Their hair, almost always luxuriant and 
beautiful, plaited in long braids, which are &stened at their 
ends with gay ribands, is allowed to &11 over the shoulders or 
down the back. A large comb, glittering like a crescent on 
the top of the head, and a necklace of pearls or little golden 
coins, complete the adornments of these dusky daughters of 
the Lagutia. Less &stidious than their sisters of Havana, 
they do .not disdain to wear the same dress as often as occa- 
sion requires ; for if they were to make a change with every 
new festivity, the supply of Belize would soon be exhausted. 

Occasionally, during the progress of the evening festivities 
or iertulias, the marimba is allowed a little repose, and then 
the women take up the melody in the way of lovely little 
songs, which they siiig, without the least timidity, to their 
own accompaniment on the guitar. The men gradually join 
in, and the concert becomes general. The effect is always ex- 
hilarating, and when the chorus is at its height, it stops sud- 
denly, the marimbas strike up, and the fandango commences 
in earnest, the spectators meantime keeping time with both 
hands and feet. The dance, however formal it may seem 
when it begins, soon becomes passionate and intoxicating to 
the soul and the senses. It is often scenic, like the ballets 
80 popular with us, and contains a little pantomimic love story 
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— ^the old story, coquetry, jealousy, and the final surrender 
of the wayward maiden. Each dancer works out the story 
according to his own taste and temperament, from the reserve 
of a timid and respectful affection through all intermediate 
stages, up to the excitements of a rapturous passion. 

The first gathering of this kind which I attended was 
honored with the name of baile^ or ball, and was given by the 
municipality in celebration of some national victory, of whom 
and over whom I never could clearly learn, the news of which had 
reached us, I will not venture to say how many months after 
the event. The elite of the town and the surrounding coun- 
try were present on this occasion. When the corregidor and 
myself entered, it was evident that something more than usual 
was taking place. Every eye was fixed on a young man sing- 
ing to his own accompaniment on a guitar. He was not 
wanting in taste, and certainly not in assurance. The rela- 
tively elegant cut of his garments, his easy air of gallantry 
with the women, all pronounced him to be a stranger. A 
burst of applause succeeded his song, after which, making a 
sign to the musicians, he offered his hand to one of the ladies, 
and led off a fandango with such ease, grace, and agility as to 
excite the utmost enthusiasm of the spectators. Frantic bravos 
echoed firom every corner Qf the apartment. The gentleman 
smiled his thanks, wiped his face carelessly with an embroid- 
ered handkerchief, and then seated himself among the senoras, 
who seemed enraptured with his grace of person and elegance 
of manner. " Who is this extraordinary personage ?" I in- 
quired, turning to my neighbor. " He is a cura from Hon- 
duras," was the reply. 

To me the accomplishments of the padrecito (as he was 
affectionately called) were scarcely less anomalous and extra- 
ordinary than his manners and general bearing ; but I con- 
cealed my surprise. I cannot better illustrate the state of 
society and morals in these countries than by saying, that no 
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ooe law the least 'mpropriecj in iukTing as dieir minister and 
Cf)xdeasfx in religicA. a nun wik> was the gayest dancer and 
the moet gallant in mafirirf^r (^ the entire commanitj. ** Ah !*' 
exclaimed the corr^idor as we saontered home. " is n t the 
padrmto an elegant &II*>w ? He has taoght oor joong folks 
man J a leascA in grx^i breeding, bj which thej cannot £ul to 
profit. Bat I presome, se^r. that joor padres are bj fsa his 
supenorar* I was tempted to tell him how his padrecito 
woald probably be treated in Europe, bat thoaght better of it, 
and left the corregidor to his delasions^ 

It is time that I should describe the marimba, to which I 
have already so often alloded. Althoagh entirely constructed 
of wood, it is capable of very harmcmioos effecta. It consists 
of a series of vertical tabes, of varying sixes and loigths, grad- 
uated like those of the sirinx or Pan's pipe, and opesa at their 
aaperior extremities. Their bases are roanded, with a little 
lateral opening, oovered with a thin membrane of some animal, 
or what is called gold-beater's skin. Over each tube, sap- 
ported on tense cords at their extremities, are little bars of 
hard and sonoroos wood. The mnsic is produced by r^idly 
striking on these bars with little elastic strips of cane or whale- 
bone, pointed with a ball of India rubber. Neither nail nor 
peg is used in fashioning any of these instruments; all 
their parts are held together by cords. These marimbas are 
of different sizes ; that most in use has twenty-two tubes, 
forming three complete octaves without the semi-tones. The 
worxl use^l, for the little resonant bars to which I have alluded, 
is called by the natives chactecoc ; that used for the tubes, the 
rod or fragrant cedar. 

I saw in Flores another stringed instrument, rather bar- 
liarous, which is common among the Lacandones. It is a kind 
of mandoline, in the shape of a truncated cone. It is &r fit)m 
being musical, and is chiefly remarkable from the circumstance 
that it has but one cord, which passes four times over the bridge. 
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The marimba is also of Indian origin, but I think the 
credit of its discovery is due rather to Vera Paz than to Yuca- 
tan, where it is unknown at this day. As already intimated, 
it is played with both hands like the piano, and I have no 
doubt could be greatly improved on by our manufacturers, (who 
are so emulous in devising new instruments of music), with 
advantage to themselves and amusement and pleasure to the 
public. Certain it is, that without the marimba there would 
be but little gaiety in Flores. It has the first place in the 
serenade ; it is the organ in the ch&rch, the orchestra in the 
tertulia, and the solace of the traveller in his journeys, and I 
must confess, is vastly superior in clearness and sonorous 
melody to that precussive instrument, of the piano. It has de- 
veloped a very general and correct musical taste among the 
people of Peten. Not only do they play the national airs on 
it with much skill and feeling, but they have composed a great 
number of local melodies which have a considerable degree of 
merit, and on which they are able to make many exquisite 
variations. In fact, during the whole of my journey in these 
parts of America, I nowhere heard the choruses so well exe- 
cuted as at Flores. It was a principal solace of my long con- 
finement, that of listening, during the quiet hours of the even- 
ing, to the harmonies which were wafted up from the banks of the 
lake, to the elevated spot where my house was situated. Clos- 
ing my eyes, with the soft evening breeze falling like down on 
my forehead, I could almost fancy that I was in fairy land, 
and heard the voices of Titana and her asrial ti:ain. 

I wrote out some of these airs which happened to impress 
themselves on my memory, and give them here, for the satis- 
fibction of those who may be curious about the musical capa- 
bilities of this remote little spot, buried in the heart of Central 
America, and away from all the suggestions of European art. 
Even such details as these assist us in forming a proper esti- 
mate of humanity and its tendencies and moral expressions in 
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Tarions parts of the globe, and under varioiis or exceptional 
drcmnstanoes. It will be obeerred that the airs of Peten are 
less plaintive than those of Spanish origin. The Indians, I 
may observe, have some national airs, dating doubtless beyond 
the Conquest, but thej do not like to sing them before stran- 
gers. I have written out the onlj one which I was able to 
obtain, and which seems to be peculiar to the mountaineers of 
Vera Paz. Tradition assigns it a date £ir back to the period 
when the nations of Central America were in their prime, and 
the Indians call it Malincfie — ^without knowing or remember- 
ing the associations connected with the name, which, the in- 
telligent reader need not be told, was that of the &mous In- 
dian girl who guided the armj of Cortez into Mexico, and who 
became the mistress of the conqueror. The Lacandones are 
said to be very fond of this air, although ignorant of its sig- 
nificance. They play it on the chirimiya, a sort of double 
flute of native origin, having something of the powers of our 
clarionet. I was not able to learn that the melody is con- 
nected with any song or native ballad. 



Adagio. 
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The sound of arms has been but seldom heard in the peace- 
able district of Peten, since the times of Don Martin de Ursua. 
The political storms which are felt in Guatemala are but 
feebly echoed here. No one troubles himself particularly about 
the form or the personeUe of the government under which he 
lives, or questions the propriety of its acts. The watchwords, 
" Humanity and Liberty,'' do not vibrate on these shores as 
on the other side of the Atlantic and in Northern America. 
Spaniards under the viceroys, Mexicans after the enfranchise- 
ment of the colonies, then federalists, and now citizens of an 
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independent republic, the inhabitants of Peten, without taking 
any part in the contest, always range themselves under the 
banner of the successful party. The corregidors and the 
alcaldes, in their paternal administration of affairs, represent 
all the power and dignity of the State. The name which the 
village bears, testifies to the peaceful spirit of its people. 
Cirilo Flores, Vice President of the republic, fell a victim to 
popular fury, incited by the priests and serviles, in Los Altos, 
in 1826. Soon after, when the liberal party to which he be- 
longed regained power, they sought to do honor to his name 
by giving it to a town which had never been stained by blood, 
or disgra<;ed by political excesses. 

I was witness of the philosophical indifference of the people, 
when the news of the rupture of the federal compact, and tho 
organization of the State as an independent republic first reached 
the chief town of the district. Such is the delay in communi- 
cating with the capital, that a political act which took place on 
the 21st of March, 1847, was only made known in Flores on the 
10th of July following, after a lapse of three months and a half I 

This country, which enjoys such perfect quiet, and where 
the people live in profound ignorance of all that takes place in 
the world outside, is one of the most hospitable I have ever 
visited. I can never forget the kindness of which I was the 
recipient there, nor the perfect harmony which seemed to exist 
among the people themselves. Equality of position and edu- 
cation, doubtless, contributes largely to this happy result. 
Vanity and envy, those mortal enemies of concord, find but 
little to feed on in Flores. The most intelligent of the 
people did not hesitate to confess their ignorance, and begged 
me to instruct them ; but I soon found that want of applica- 
tion paralyzed their aptitude and nullified their ambition. I 
must add, that throughout the whole district the people are 
extremely gentle in manner, and that assaults on life and prop- 
erty are unknown. 
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The day following that on which I was first able to get 
oat of mj house was a memorable one to me. I was at last 
free from fever, and wishing to make a trial of my strength, 
I proposed to make the voyage around the lake, which I had had 
so long in contemplation, in company with my old friend the 
alcalde. We started in the morning ; the temperature was 
delightful and everything wore, to me at least, a roseate hue. 
I could never tire of admiring the transparence of the water, 
the marine plants which covered the bottom of the lake, the 
green islands, the wooded shores, and the aerial perspective of 
the promontories, bathed in the morning dew. But -while 
moving off from the shore, happy in the mere sensation of ex- 
istence, my ears were startled by the sudden tolling of the 
village bell. The sound seemed pretematurally distinct, and 
sent a chill to my heart, which checked my exuberance of 
feeling ; for I knew that it announced the demise of a poor 
stranger like myself, an Englishman from Belize, whom bad 
fortane in trade had ruined, and who had sought refuge here 
from the importunity of creditors, or at least, forgetftilness of 
his troubles. Two days before, finding himself failing &st, he 
had appealed to me, as a drowning man clutches at straws, to 
save his life. But alas, his disease was past my skill, and I 
was obliged to confess alike my ignorance and inability to do 
him good. All day long the pale face of the poor stranger 
rose before my eyes, and reminded me how narrowly I had 
escaped his sad fate. 

At about an oar's length from the shore, the bottom of the 
lake begins to shelve downward with great rapidity, and the 
water soon becomes of great depth. This peculiarity, which 
reminds one of the conformation of lakes of volcanic origin, 
struck me forcibly, yet there is nothing indicating the action of 
fire in the mineralogy of the country, the principal elements 
of which are coarse limestone, gypsum and silex. The vast 
reservoir of the lake is encircled and shut in by wooded hills. 

10 
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No reeds appear on its surface, except in the immediate vi- 
cinity "of the land, where may be seen the beautiful white 
nymphcBa similar to that of Palizada. During times of scar- 
city, the poorer people gather the seeds of this plant, which 
they grind and use in making bread, after the manner of 
the Egyptians and Chinese. This bread is said to be insipid, 
slightly astringent, and fer jfrom nutritious. The bottom of 
the lake, as far as the eye can reach, is covered with sedge, 
confervacecB^ and other aquatic plants, which afford shelter to 
the crocodiles. 

After we had proceeded a short distance, the alcalde di- 
rected my attention to the beautiful aspect of the village, on 
its island throne, as seen firom the water ; and in truth I could 
not but admire the picture. The foliage of the trees concealed 
the nakedness of the soil, as also the rubbish accumulated on 
its declivity. The most squalid huts, from this distance, pre- 
sented a picturesque appearance ; the slender cocoa trees, 
scattered about on the shore, seemed tastefully grouped ; in a 
word, all vulgar details were lost in an harmonious assemblage 
of houses and verdure, affording another illustration of the 
adage that ^' distance lends enchantment to the view !" Does 
not this also apply to the path of life, and is it not a physio- 
logical phenomenon of striking similarity, that the past and 
the future are invested by our imagination with far greater 
charms than the present ? 

After visiting several uncultivated islands, admirably 
adapted for supplying Flores with fruits and vegetables, we 
steered for the steep promontory which projects into the lake 
and divides it into two basins of unequal extent. Here and 
there the virgin soil bears marks of culture, and alternating 
with the wild vegetation may be seen the large leaves of the 
bananna tree, and the pale verdure of the sugar-cane. We 
landed in a lonely little bay, and crossing over the dry rocky 
soil, on which grew a species of inga^ the pods of which are 
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used for dyeing, we directed our steps toward a group of huts 
which had been described to me as constituting the most im- 
portant industrial establishment of the country. 

This proved to be nothing more nor less than a native 
sugar mill, in which is manufactured the greater part of the 
sugar used in the district. Let the reader imagine to himself 
two cylinders of hard wood placed vertically on each side of a 
third, which revolves between them through means of a long 
shaft, to which is attached two oxen, driven by a little boy, 
and he will have a picture of a trapiche de azucar^ or Central 
American sugar mill. The cane, which is fed by hand, is 
crushed between the central and outer cylinders, and the juice 
is caught in a trough, hollowed from a single log, placed be- 
neath, whence it is ladled out to the kettles, in which it is 
gradually reduced to sugar. This is roughly moulded, with- 
out purification, into square blocks, weighing about three pounds 
each, which are wrapped in the dry husks of maize, or in plan- 
tain leaves. It is then ready for market, under the name of 
chancaca. It has a strong taste of molasses, but if refined, 
would equal the best sugar of any country. The process of 
refining, however, is not generally understood, and is prac- 
tised in but few localities in Tabasco and Guatemala, and even 
in these very imperfectly. 

After learning the little that was to be ascertained con- 
cerning this poor little mill, which, as I have said, is the in- 
dustrial marvel of Peten, we continued our direction across the 
promontory, and soon discovered on its other side a vast sheet 
of water, encircled by forests, and reflecting like a mirror 
the rays of the morning sun, without a ripple on its surface. 
Nothing in the landscape reminded me of our proximity to the 
equator. The great trees which shadowed over us, the flow- 
ers, the grass which we trod under foot, all, in the eyes of a 
superficial observer, might belong to Europe as well as to the 
new world. The Indian villages of San Andres and San Jos^, 
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though distant a league and a half, were clearlj visible. They 
are built upon the flank of a hill, sloping gentlj to the water, 
and each contains a population of about five thousand souls. 
Not a trace of cultivation, no movement, no noise, not even 
that occasioned by the stroke of an axe or an oar, enlivened 
the land or disturbed the water. These shores were formerly 
peopled by the Coboxes^ one of the most powerfiil trib^ of 
the Itzaes.* Their degenerate descendants now live in almost 
complete idleness, profiting by their isolation to indulge in 
drink, which is their ruling passion. From the point where 
we paused, we saw towards the north-east a flat, uncultivated 
island, of greater size than that of Flores ; and covered with tall 
trees. I was assured there are no ruins upon it, although it 
had apparently been inhabited. While I was admiring the pla- 
cidity of the lake, the alcalde told me of the terrific tempests 
which sometimes agitate its lowest depths. When the north- 
east winds sweep the clouds from the Atlantic towards Peten, 
the waters of the lake become discolored, its banks are under- 
mined and washed away, and the waves roll in on its shores 
like those of the ocean. Woe to the unfortunate oarsman 
whom the tempest surprises on the lake, for never again will 
he set his foot on the land I When the storm has past, his canoe 
may, perhaps, be seen drifting about on its surface, but the 
waters will never give up his corpse, except perhaps to the alli- 
gators which haunt its shores. Catastrophes of this kind are 
of frequent occurrence, and a year scarcely passes in which 
some inhabitant of San Andres or San Jos£ does not become 
a victim of these meteorological disturbances. 

This beautiful lake, according to a tradition still current 
in the country, bore, during the time of the Itzaes, the name 
of Nohuken, translated by the Spaniards, " beber mucho,'* or 

* The Chboxes occapied twelre villages on the norfhem shore <^ the lake. 
'^OoffoUudOf lib. Y. c. 5. 
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*^ drink randi ;" referring probably to the circumstaaioe that 
it 38 without an outlet. 

The chronicles refer to it variously as the Lake of Itza, 
of the Lacandones, and of Peten ; but as the Lacandones 
were located elsewhere, and as the district of Peten contains 
other lakes, the name of Itza seems to be the most appro- 
priate, and carries with it recollections of the warlike people 
who formerly lived on its shores. The division of the lake in 
which is situated the island of Flores, is only three leagues in 
length by a half or three quarters of a league in breadth ; the 
other division, however, is ten or twelve leagues in length, by a 
league and a quarter in width. Its circumference is estimated 
at twenty-six leagues. Its depth, in most places, exceeds 
thirty fathoms. The shores are defined by a girdle of broken, 
caloareous hills, which are more or less silicious. No rivers 
or even a brook of any importance, falls into it; neverthe- 
less it has been observed, that during the time of droughts 
the waters fall but little, while fearful overflows have fr^ 
quently threatened with destruction the buildings situated on 
the lower levels of Ae island of Flores. To the east of the 
Lake of Itza are a series of smaller lakes, which extend in 
the direction of the Eio Hondo, and which irrigate uninhabited 
and almost unknown regions. These lakes form a chain of 
considerable extent, the links of which run into each other 
daring the rainy season. This circumstance will, perhaps, 
some day serve to relieve Peten &om its isolation by facilitating 
intercourse with the Atlantic* 

After having remained sufficiently long to appreciate and 

* The eastern extremity of the Lake of Itza is only separated from that 
of Sacpeten (White Island) by half a league of land ; thence to the Lake of 
Ifacanche is bnt two leagues ; and from thence to the Lake of YotX'Tuia there 
are twelve leagues of swampy g^und. The last-named lake is not far frora 
(hat of Sacnabf which frequently unites its waters with those of the Bio 
Hondo, which falls into the Atlantic near Belize. 
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admire the solitary grandeur of the lake, we retraced oar 
steps to our canoe. I was much exhausted, and I considered 
that I had ventured sufficiently far, after my long and debili- 
tating confinement. I did not, however, regret my excursion. 
In returning, we came upon a shoal of silvery fish, known in 
the country under the name of dlis. This species is not used 
for food at Flores, as it is considered unhealthy, owing to a 
milky secretion beneath its skin. I feel assured that this 
prejudice is without foundation, although the flesh of the cUis 
has a slightly bitter flavor, which doubtless gave rise to the 
notion. This fish is gregarious and abundant, and cannot 
readily be confounded with any other variety. I had some 
difficulty in obtaining a specimen, for it will not take a hook, 
and nets are unknown in Flores. Fishermen make use of 
spears only, and they did not fail to make me pay roundly 
for then: services.* 

A few days after this excursion, we undertook a second to 
the opposite shore of the lake, visiting the Cueva de Johit- 
jsinal, a spacious cavern adorned with large and beautiful sta- 
lactites, which are well worthy of mention among the curiosities 
of the country. This cave is a place of frequent resort for 
the inhabitants of Flores, who pride themselves on possessing 
what they believe to be the finest cavern in the world. 

Peten, in its geographical position, its history, and in re- 
spect to its population, belongs naturally to Yucatan, of which 
it constitutes the most elevated part. Nothing of impor- 
tance in its configuration obstructs the relationship between 
the two countries. The same low ridge of mountains extends 
through both ; they are both accessible through the same val- 
leys, and are separated only by immense forests. If we glance 
at Guatemala, to which Peten belongs politically, we shall 

* The cUis belongs to the genus chaicessuSf which is a member of the 
salmon tamiLj, The species which I discovered in the Lake of Itza seems 
to be a new one. 
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find, on the contrary, that an abrupt ridge of the Cordilleras 
rises between them, like a natural rampart. Commerce and 
intercourse stop at the feet of this obstacle, insurmountable 
even for mules. Mountain torrents and dense forests also 
combine to isolate still further a region of country which nei- 
ther political interests, commercial relations, or sympathy of 
origin or race connect with the States to the southward. 

The chronicles of the country inform us that the con- 
queror of the Itzaes, Don Martin de Ursua, having exhausted 
his own pecuniary resources, as well as those of his friends in 
the enterprise, was greatly embarrassed when it became a 
question of organizing his territorial acquisitions. In this 
extremity he applied to Guatemala, which assumed the re- 
sponsibility of all the expenses, and took possession of the 
country. Such was the origin of an annexation which never 
became complete; for the clergy of Peten, by a strange 
anomaly, are always chosen from the bishopric of Merida. 
There is still a marked diiFerence between the gentle and 
hospitable manners of the people of the district and the rude 
barbarism of the Indians of Vera Paz, who belong to a family 
of diflFerent dialect, and with a difiFerent history. 

The most remarkable feature of the country, especially 
near its centre, consists in its numerous groups of woodoi 
hills, alternating with level savannas, which give it a con- 
stantly varying and charming aspect. Going to the south- 
west, however, we encounter veritable mountains, outliers of 
the great chains of Cajabon. These give rise, not far from 
Dolores, to the rivers Usumasinta and Machaquilan, as also 
to the Mopan and others less known, which fall from the op- 
posite slope. From this point the waters radiate in all direc- 
tions, and although but moderately elevated it sends its trib- 
utes into both oceans, irrigating vast, solitary wastes, which 
are unknown even to the inhabitants of Peten themselves. And 
here I may mention, as an illustration of their limited geo« 



grqibicftl iaomle^^ ibeat bat a skart time befixe bt smval, 
dwj <ij80Off«T«^ fi>r tfa^ first tii&e. a laige aad bcantifU atreuiu 
in tbe iM;igikb4r>TWjd€f San Lftis. of vhidknopreiioas soapicion 
ex»teiL ?ioaie enterptisiDg chize&a of Flores resolTcd to ex- 
jdore h. but. whh tht^ usoal wetaiAaty of porpoee, aban- 
ckmcd tlie idea at the end of a kw daja. 

Hie 0oil «f Peten is Tenr fertile. It jHodaees two crops 
of nunse in a year, yielding not les dian two hundred per 
eent, and that witboat anj manuring of the soiL Besides 
llie or>mmon maiz Uarv»j or white maixe, which maj be 
planted from )Iarch to l^Iay. and gathered within ninety days 
tAer^ tlie pec^ 1e coltiyate another and still more preoocioos va- 
riety, wbidi matures at the eoA of seren weeks after plant- 
ing. Cacao, of excellent quality, grows spontaneously in the 
ferests of Peten, bat is most abundant in the neighborhood of 
San Luis, Tobacco, of a very aromatic yariety, flourishes 
exuberantly in the rery streets of Flores. Coffee produces 
the first year after planting. Vanilla and Tabasco pepper 
abound in the fi>rest and fill it with their perfume. Gum 
copal, the naba^ lignumyitae, dye-woods of many kinds, sar- 
saparilla, and a multitude of other productions, of which the 
seeds, Ijark and roots furnish articles of utility and commerce, 
are abumlant all ovor the district The cattle, pastured dar- 
ing the whole year in luxuriant and ever-green savannas, are 
with justice highly prized in Belize. The colonial govern- 
ment well appreciated Peten in this respect, and established 
here many large cattle haciendas, which gave the country a 
much higher prosperity than it now has, since this branch of 
industry has been suffered to decline. Beef was then cheap 
and abundant, while milk, butter and. cheese, which are now 
considered great luxuries, were in common use, and num- 
bered among the necessities of the people. The horses of the 
district were also much valued, particularly for the supposed 
peculiar hardness of their hoofii, which rendered shoeing them 
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mitteoessarj. The truly national wealth thus developed for 
the common good, on the separation of the colonies from 
Spain, became the prey of a small number of grasping specu- 
lators, acting under the authority of the new government, 
which affected to succeed to all the rights and properties of 
the old ; and in their hands these great herds of cattle, created 
Willi BO much care, were rapidly dissipated and consumed. 
The present generation has not yet become reconciled to the 
loss, and there is little doubt that they would be glad to ex- 
change their present liberties for the flourishing dependence 
of former days. 

I Peten, although occupying an isolated position, is never- 
theless traversed by four great lines of communication, which, 
starting from Flores as a centre, run nearly in the direction of 
the four cardinal points, as follows : to Yucatan on the north, 
the distance to Merida being one hundred and sixty-three 
l^gues ; to Belize, on the east, distance forty-four leagues ; 
to Guatemala, on the south, distance one hundred and fifty- 
six leagues, and to Tabasco on the west, the distance to Gam- 
peachy being one hunflred and thirty-eight leagues. A few 
observations on these various routes may, perhaps, be accept- 
able to future travellers. That to Yucatan is less solitary, 
and freer fit)m forests than that to Campeachy, by which I 
reached Flores. During the first week the traveller passes 
tiirough solitudes almost destitute of water. On the seventh 
day he reaches the village of Gonception, after which inhabited 
places succeed each other, at short intervals, all the way to 
Merida. In this direction, the territory of Peten is projected 
in the form of an acute triangle &r into the heart of Yucatan, 
the last hamlet, Nohbecan, under the authority of Guatemala 
in that direction, being ten days' journey from Flores, and 
only six from Campeachy. This anomaly, so unfavorable to 
the good administration and territorial integrity of the two 
countries, can only be explained by supposing that this region 

10* 
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was under the domination of the Itzaes, to whose rights Guate- 
mala succeeded. 

Thirty-five years ago some inhabitants of Peten, journeying 
towards the east, on the course of the Mopan river, were 
one day greatly astonished on unexpectedly discovering, in the 
direction of the sea, a city of which they had never before 
heard. It was the English colony of Belize. They returned 
to Flores, gave an account of their discovery, and the local 
administration, thinking it might be turned to profit, under- 
took to open a route of communication between the two set- 
tlements. "^ The English did not meet their advances with 
great warmth; they had no very exalted opinion of the 
marimba, and felt but little sympathy for a population 
which produced little, and consumed less. Their opinion has 
not yet materially changed, and they have manifested the 
same indifference in respect of the improvements made by the 
people of Peten in opening a new road leading to their estab- 
lishment, which shortens the journey by three days, as com- 
pared with that which was first pursued. They pretend 
that the inhabitants of Peten only go down for the purpose of 
overreaching them, and that in matters of sale or exchange 
they forget that there should be reciprocity and good faith. 
I cannot affirm that these charges are unfounded ; the traits 
which they imply are perfectly in keeping with the character 
of a people having all the instability of children, who are far 
fix)m possessing a well-balanced intelligence, and who are, 
moreover, without fixed principles. 

The old road to Belize follows the course of the river 
Mopan towards the north ; the new one cuts directly across 
the forest, towards the east. After six days of foot-travel, 

* The existence of Belize was not always a mystery at Peten, for the 
Spanish government, toward the middle of the last century, concentrated 
here a large force for an attack on the English colony. The succeeding gen- 
erations, however, had lost all remembrance of the place ; at least so I have 
been assured. 
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the first banco (it is thus that the Spaniards designate the 
English stations on the banks of the Mopan) is reached. 
From thence canoes are taken, and the voyage is completed 
in ten days. 

If the reader will look at his map, he will find that, hydro- 
graphically, Belize is admirably situated. From the point 
where the Mopan ceases to be navigable, it is but three days 
journey to the San Pedro river. In the interval no serious 
obstacle occurs, and it is most probable that a careful reco7i- 
naissance of the lakes would lead to some discovery fiivorable 
to the union of the two bodies of water. It is thus that the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Bay of Honduras could be united by 
an almost continuous system of navigation. True, the soli- 
tude of the intermediate regions, which are entirely unin- 
habited, greatly lessens all present interest in any system of 
intercommunication which may be projected at this point 

The nature of the road to Guatemala will appear as we 
proceed ; it is only necessary to mention here that it is both 
longer and more difficult than the others. 

From what has been said, it will be seen that, taking 
whatever direction we may from Peten, it is indispensable to 
traverse a wilderness of greater or less extent before reaching 
an inhabited region of country. This circumstance, inde- 
pendent of the bad state of its interior roads, must limit the 
development of the district for a long period, and almost 
effectually prevent any considerable export of its productions 
towards the north, the direction which they would naturally 
be apt to take, as well on account of the extent of the mar- 
kets in that direction as their comparative contiguity. The 
route to Guatemala is utterly unavailable for commerce. There 
seems to be, in fact, but one outlet to the country, that in the 
direction of Belize — unless, indeed, the unexplored region to 
the south-west conceals some readier means of communication 
with Isabal or the Bay of Honduras. By establishing a few 
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villages along the now lonely rood to Mopaa, the goyemment 
would do much to withdraw Peten from its present stagnant 
seclusion, develop its resources, and augment its population. 

It may be added that the resources of the district would, 
no doubt, meet with proper appreciation, if better known. The 
Rio San Pedro, also, is worthy of attention, not only as con- 
nected with the interests of Peten, but also with those of Ta- 
basco. If it be true that, at twelve lei^es from Sacluc. and 
at only three leagues from the Lake of Itza, this river is nav- 
igable, then nature herself has prepared the way for the union 
of the two districts. True,i;he8e considerations can inspire but 
little interest in Europe ; the region is too &r distant and the 
object to be attained relatively too insignificant I hope, how- 
ever, that the reader will not reproach me for having devoted 
a few lines to speculations on the future of this little comer 
of the globe, if only as some sort of return for the hospitality 
which I received there. 

The district of Peten is dry, and enjoys the most salubri- 
ous climate of all those portions of Central America which 
the Spaniards have classed under the general head of tierras 
calientes. Yet the people are periodically affected, when the 
rainy season comes on, with dysentery and other inflammatory 
maladies of a similar character. These affections at first are 
generally very slight, but through ignorance and want of proper 
care they frequently terminate fetally. There is no physician 
nor apothecary in the whole district. The inhabitants are 
forced to prescribe for themselves. They administer ipecac 
for the diarrhea, and if this does not relieve the patient, he 
takes spirits of nitre in tamarind water. Indigestion is cured 
by an emollient and mucilaginous liniment prepared from the 
leaves of the cactus. Sulphate of quinine is used in cases of 
intermittent fever; which are most frequent in March and 
April, when the drouth has reduced the rivers to their lowest 
level ; but this medicine is diflcult to procure. These are the 
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principal diseases of the country. Some few contagious mal- 
adies have been introduced from Belize, but the people of 
Peten innocently attribute them to every cause except the real 
one. During my sojourn here I was frequently consulted by 
invalids, particularly by those in the latter category, and al- 
though I was not so fortunate as to effect a single cure, still I 
soon acquired the reputation of an excellent physician.* 

* There is one fact not generally known, namely, that inflammatory mal- 
dies are less frequent under the tropics than those which proceed from debility 
of the organs, or suspension of the natural fuuotions of the system. Under 
the continuous heat, the cellular tissue, the basis of the animal functions, be- 
comes relaxed, and loses a great part of its contractile power, whence results, 
among other phenomena, a deficiency of lymphatic circulation (circulation iym- 
pJiaiique), especially in the extremities of the members. Hence the difficulty 
of healing wounds or bruises in those parts of the person. And while the 
muscular energy of the system becomes enfeebled, the nervous apparatus, on 
the other hand, acquires a singular irritability. The slightest wounds are 
excessively painful, and their tendency is towards tetanus, which seems to be 
without a remedy. 

Dysentery, in Guatemala^ is almost always preceded by a stkspension 
of perspiration ; the vital forces ' are turned from the skin to the part 
afibcted. In the opinion of the native physicians the liver is the general 
seat of the disease, and hence they seek to reach that organ through vomits 
and special medicines. It is needless to say that in a climate where 
health depends chiefly on the proper discharge of the functions of the skin, 
strangers should not neglect to protect the person fh>m sudden variations of 
temperature. 

I did not observe any cases of goiPre in Peten, nor anywhere on the At- 
lantic side of the continent; but this affection is endemic in certain localities 
near the Pacific. It seems to be hereditary, and is common to all races, 
white and dark, and frequently develops itself in forms more monstrous than 
in the Alps and Pyrenees, and,, as well as there, is often complicated with 
cretanism. Spread over the burning plains of Nicaragua^ and found equally 
on the heights of Los AUos^ this disease ridicules all the systems that have 
been propounded as to its origin. It is pretended that the sea air has a good 
efifect on the goitre, and cases are cited of its having been entirely cured in 
the course of long voyages. Without opposkg this notion, I feel inclined to 
assign the cure to change of air and climate, the best of aU remedies, whea 
the afifection is not too deeply seated. 

Sores, under the tropics, especially when they occur on the inferior meni' 
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Of course, in a little CommuDity lost in a desert, great ad- 
vancement is not to be expected in the arts and sciences. 
Reading, writing, and the first three rules in arithmetic com- 
prise the extent of the instruction to be acquired in Flores. 
The schoolmaster receives monthly, for each pupil, the modest 
sum of a rial and a half (about eighteen cents), one third of 
which is paid by the &mily of the scholar, and the remainder 
from the public fund. There are schools in every village in 
the district, but the Indians obstinately refuse to permit their 
children to attend them. No stimulant can induce them to 
cultivate their intelligence, not even the natural desire to free 
themselves from the dominion of the whites, by acquiring the 
scanty information which the government requires of its mu- 

bers, require prompt and particular attention. I may cite my own experience^ 
in which a mere scratch became, through neglect, a serious wound, very nearly 
costing me my life. It resolved itself into an indurated ulcer, deep and ex- 
ceedingly painful, and wide-spread gangrene was rapidly setting in, when 
Providence sent me a remedy in the unguent called hasilicon^ which a inend 
in Flores had accidentally brought with him from Belize. I may add here, 
for the benefit of persons proposing to travel under the tropics, the composi- 
tion of an ointment employed with groat success in ELavana to cure wounds^ 
namely; beeswax, ^r parts; turpentine of Venice, one part; alum one-^'ghth 
part; powdered camphor, a ninffi part The wax and turpentine should be 
melted together in a sand bath or over a gentle fire, and the alum and cam- 
phor added, the whole to be stirred rapidly' until it forms a homogenous mass. 
The ointment thus prepared, when used, should be melted and dropped in the 
wound, which should then be covered with a bandage, to be renewed every 
three days. 

In respect of the bites of venomous serpents, I advise the use of active 
caustics, such as concentrated sulphuric and nitric acids, or better still, chloride 
of antimony, which acts more rapidly, but requires to be used with greater 
precaution, since it is decomposed by contact with the blood. The venom of 
the jcvraracOy or nahayttca, of which I have spoken elsewhere, , is singularly 
active. When its &ngs have penetrated the skin, it is rare that the patient 
survives beyond a few hours. If they happen to have touched any notable 
part of the nervous system, death may be expected within from ten to twenty 
minutes. The traveller in these countries, therefore, should always have at 
hand the most energetic remedies against accidents firom this causei which 
should be applied with the utmost promptitude. 
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nicipal functionaries. The entire population is, therefore, in 
a state of almost incredible ignorance ; they are hardly pos- 
sessed of sufficient intelligence to avail themselves in the most 
limited manner of the gifts of nature. Tobacco, for instance, 
is not exported, although of superior quality, but it is con- 
sumed here without the least preparation, just as it is gathered. 
The vanilla vainly wastes its perfume in the forests ; it is al- 
lowed to rot on its stem. Although possessed of excellent 
cacao, the people drink a shocking and indescribable beverage ; 
and although the soil is fertile in the extreme, fruits and vege- 
tables are very rare. To make up for the want of vegetables, 
where the taste for sweetmeats is universal, they preserve the 
tomato, the fleshy flower of the plumiera, bread, and even 
eggs. The latter is a much esteemed preparation, of which, 
however, I neglected to procure the recipe. Since the dis- 
covery of Belize, wheaten flour has been introduced, and is 
much liked in Flores. The. people make bread of it, or rather 
a kind of cake, which is usually eaten with chocolate. The 
tortilla of maize is, however, the principal article of food 
tiiroughout the tierras calienies. 

When the last census was taken (in 1839) the population 
of Peten was 6,327, disseminated over a surface of nearly 
2,280 square leagues. These figures give only a little over 
two inhabitants to the square league. In other words, it proves 
that the country is almost a desert, and that it occupies the 
lowest place, in respect of population, among the provinces 
of the republic. The Indians preponderate here numerically, 
as well as in Yucatan, and their character, as well as the 
natural productions of the district, strengthen the resemblance 
which I have before alluded to as existing between the two 

countries. 

Wild beasts are not abundant in the forests of the district, 
excepting towards the east, where an occasional jaguar is 
found. On the other hand, ruminating animals are numer- 
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ous, as may well be supposed in a country alternating with 
woods and prairies, where the grass is renewed several times 
during the year, and where, furthermore, they have but few 
enemies to encounter. The Itzaes, by a strange superstition 
which tells well for their morals, associated these quadrupeds 
with their worship of Divinity, and never permitted them to 
be molested. When the conquerors for the first time pene- 
trated into the solitudes of Peten, the deer were so tame that 
the cavaliers were enabled to capture them without an effort.* 
They require to be hunted more adroitly now, and the skill 
requisite to shoot them is in itself no small accomplishment. 

There are three different species of deer in Peten, the 
largest of which is called by the people ciervo, I saw but one 
female, which greatly resembled the cervus meoncanus of 
Linnaeus. I remarked, on dissecting this doe, that she had a 
kernel concealed beneath the skin, in the middle of the breast, 
in which was secreted a sebaceous, inodorous matter, of a 
greenish brown, the utility of which is unknown to me. The 
second species is a deer of the brocket family, which the In- 
dians designate under the name of puusnac. The third and 
last species, which, however, I never saw, is said to be smaller 
than the others. It is called by the Creoles cobra monte, and 
by the Indians chacyuc. 

The tapir (dantd), which lives quite alone in the solitudes 
of the forest, and the peccary {jalabi) which frequents the 
swampy regions, represent, in the central parts of the new 
world, the pachyderms of the other continent. The habits of 
these animals, which I remarked for the first time in Peten, 
and the peculiarities of their organization are doubtle3S &r 
miliar to all my readers. 

A kind of rabbit, differing slightly from our own, the ar- 

* '* Yendo por aquellos campos rasos, avia tantos de venados y oorrian 
tan poco, que luego los alcaa cavamos & cavallo j se mataron sobre yiente." 
— JBdrruU Diaz, c. clxxix. *^ 
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madillo and the agouti (pieseco) dreaded by tiie farmers, who 
cannot protect their crops from the incursions of these ani- 
mals, complete the list of the most important mammifers 
which I found or heard mentioned in the country. The ar- 
madillo of Peten lives upon fruits and roots, in the depths of 
the fiwests, where he burrows in the earth. He is hunted 
with dogs, or is smoked out of his retreat. He is highly 
esteemed as an article of food ; his flesh is sweet and tender, 
and his back is covered with a layer of delicate, unctuous fat. 
The hunters roast the armadillos in their shell or armor, after 
having split them open longitudinally. They preserve the &t 
for burnishing their arms. It is highly prized in Peten. 

I must dwell upon the peculiarities of the geomys mexi^ 
ccms a strange variety of rodent, first discovered, as its name 
would indicate, in Mexico.* The geomys is a compact ani- 
mal of a reddish brown color, about the size of a large rat, 
and somewhat resembling the mole. It has a conically shaped, 
depressed head, with small eyes, and is rendered very un- 
pleasing to the sight by great cheek pouches. Its cylindri- 
cally shaped body is covered with long, thin, stiff hair, and 
terminates in a little, bare tail. Enormous projecting teeth cov- 
er the aperture of its mouth, and its feet are provided with long 
conically shaped nails. Altogether it is a most revolting ani- 
mal in appearance, a»d its habits are quite in harmony with 
its looks. The play of the incisors in this rodent is entirely 
exterior to the lips ; they are only usefa^ in cutting roots, 
as their situation and shape would indicate. Vegetable sub- 
stances, after being introduced into the animal's mouth, are 
masticated by the molars. The geomys^ called tuza in Pe- 
ten, lives underground, in the bananna and sugar-cane plan- 

* The geom. mexicans waa first described by M. Brants in 1827 after a 
Bpecimen existing in the Museum at Berlin. It is the tucan of Hernandez 
(Hist Anim, Novcr Hispanics.) There are eight different varieties of this animal 
to be found between Hudson's Bay ai I the oentre of Guatemala. 
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titioDf, where ibej ofien eommh flftd haToe. The inhabitants 
are extremelj fijOMi cf them aa articles <^ fixxL bat I neyer 
Ibond them palatable. The three specimens which I obtained 
di&r material! J from each odier. The bodj of the first is 
imiform in its color : the bodies of the two others are marked 
with a transrerse white band, which rons across the upper part 
cf the cfoe. and the lower part of the other. 

The forests of Peten appear to be richer in gallinse than 
those of Yucatan. The lakes, cm the contrary, of great depth 
and without water grasses, do not attract such swarms of 
aquatic birds as the swamps of the sea shore. I mnst men- 
tion among the grallic or long-legged &mil j, a very small 
heron (ardea exUiSy Gmel.) which I kept for some weeks, and 
which greatlj amused me with its belL'gerent demonstrations. 
As soon as any one approached the dark comer in the house 
which it had appropriated to itself the little creature assumed 
a hostile attitude. With both wings outspread, its neck con- 
tracted, and with e jes glaring upon the intruder, it swayed its 
little body to and fro as if to intimidate the intruder; then 
its long neck would spring suddenly forward, and it would 
endeavor to strike the disturber of its quiet unawares with its 
bill. I set it at liberty on leaving Flores. Two kinds of 
swallows (A. purpiwea L., and leucoptera^ GmcL) build their 
nests in the islands. They emigrate in October, at the first 
breath of the north winds, and return it is said about the end 
of January. Among the indigenous humming-birds, I must 
mention the orn. Devillei of Bourc., a species rather rare, but 
by no means remarkable, several specimens of which I obtained 
in the gardens of the village. 

The family of reptiles ofiered me a larger field for discov- 
ery. In fact, quite a number of new, or hitherto undescribed 
species were the fruits of my investigations. I may mention 
the alligator of the Lake of Itza, the crested corythaphane 
and the banded basilisk, as amang the most interesting. The 
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first is a true crocodile, possessing all the characteristics of 
the species.* It attjiins a great length. We caught one 
measaring at least five yards, but the line broke before we 
were able to drag it to the shore. The eggs of this reptile 
are not larger than those of the tame duck, which they re- 
semble in their cylindrical shape. They exhale a strong odor 
of musk, which renders them, as well as the flesh of the reptile, 
unfit for food. I do not think this species confined to the 
Lake of Itza ; it appears to me to be the same with that fre- 
quenting the TJsumasinta, and the neighboring lakes. I can- 
not, however, state this as a feet, not having had the oppor- 
tunity of determining their identity. 

The crested corythophane (C Cristatus of Boi^) is a 
singular lizard, much resembling the chameleon in shape and 
habits. I had the honor of fixing the habitat of this reptile 
for the first time. The few specimens which were known had 
been discolored by alcohol. I remarked that the color of this 
reptile varied in hue, not like that of the chameleon under the 
influence of excitement, but like that of certain batrachians, 
according to the intensity of the light. In the dark forests, 
where I found several, they were of a uniform brown color, 
with a few dark spots here and there, which were scarcely per- 
ceptible. Later, on being exposed to the light, they assumed 
a greenish grey color, which became lighter and lighter towards 
the abdomen, which was white. I observed that every even- 
ing, at sunset, they resumed their original hue, which did not 
entirely change again before ten o'clock in the morning. Like 
the chameleon, they are very slow in movement, and often re- 
pose motionless for hours. They are however capable of strong 

* The head of the crocodile is longer and less obtuse at the end than that 
of the alligator. The denticulated crest, on the outer edge of its hind feet, 
the membrane which unites its toes^ the disposition of its tusks, which instead 
of fitting into cavities in the upper jaw, run in simple creases— these consti- 
tute the principal differences between the two species. 
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ezcitement, for I hmye seen them spris^ 14) sev&nl inches 
abore the groand, to snap at children who teased them. 

The banded basilisk {B. Yittalus of Wiegm.), in common 
with the aboTe mentioned reptik; belcmgs to the &milj of 
iguanas. It is rarely to be met with in collections, for the 
same nncertainty existed respecting its country and its oolor, 
as concerning the coryihcphane. The body of this lizard is of 
a greenish hne shading on bine, according to the direction of 
the light, and it is speckled with small black spots. Its head 
is brown, marked laterally with two white lines, extending 
from its nose to the base of its neck. Its tail has violet rings, 
and its abdomen is of a dead white. A skinny projection, slen- 
der and triangular, which rises vertically on the top of its 
head, distinguishes the male from the female, and gives it a 
very peculiar appearance. This lizard is the scourge of the 
gardens of Flores, where it destroys quantities of fruit and 
vegetables, particularly tomatoes, of which it is very fond. It 
crawls up trees and walls with great agility. When it is cap- 
tured, fear paralyzes and renders it motionless, but it soon 
recovers sufficiently to take an (tensive attitude, and it angrily 
snaps at every object within reach. 

I have but little to say relative to the turtles of Peten, 
where, notwithstanding, I found a species never previously 
described, (the emys areoUUa of Dum.) Nor can I say much 
concerning the numerous varieties of serpents found in the dis- 
trict, among which is the fearful ^aroroca, which the Indians 
here call kancicib*. 

There are fifteen different kinds of fish in the Lake of 
Itza, which are almost without exception peculiar to it. It is 
asserted, that at the time of the arrival of the. Spaniards, they 
were of larger size than at present ; which &ct was accounted 
for, in the following manner : the Indians who inhabited the 
islands, not having near by any soil proper for burial pur- 
poses, used to dispose of th^ dead by throwing them into the 
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lake. The fishes profited by this circumstanoe, and feasted and 
fattened on the corpses. I &ncy, however, that the crocodiles 
obtained the greater share ! The conquerors, informed of thia 
custom, conceived a great disgust fi)r the fish of the lake, and 
abstained for a long time from their use.* It would appear,, 
however, that the soldiers of Cortez had shown themselves less 
fastidious a few years before, for we have their testimony to 
the .feet that they caught large numbers of these anthropo- 
phagous fishes, which they compared to insipid shad.f 

I obtained a specimen of each of the different species. For 
the most part they greatly resemble our perch, although they 
have but one dorsal fin. The variety called bianco {cichla 
sp,) is the largest and most highly esteemed. It is said to 
attain a yard and a half in length, but I never saw one of this 
size. The copetuda {ckromis sp,) is also considered of good 
quality ; it is easily recognized by its frontal prominence. I 
may mention, among the most curious of these fishes, the little 
chfdchi, which is only about three inches in length. It is 
extremely voracious, resembling the pike in this respect, yet 
of a different species. Eels are also found, of a species allied 
to the conger, which are sometimes two yards in length. The 
flesh of all these fishes is dry, and during a portion of the year 
tar from savory. They only become delicate in flavor when 
the rains have washed the vegetable debris and the ooae 
from the neighboring hills into their domains. In general, 
they have but few bones, like those of the ocean. They are 
of brilliant colors, yellow and blue predominating. I was 

* Villj^laerre, lib. I, c. 3. Thia author relates that "from feedmg on 
the bodies thus thrown in the lake, the fish became very large, especially the 
turtles; but, during the whole of their stay, the Spaniards would not touch 
them^ ao disgusted were they with the nature of the food which produced 
audi phimp and savory creatures." The -Indian auxiliaries, however, who 
accompanied the Spaniards, do not seem to have had any such scruples, for 
they ate of them freely. 

f Bemal Diaz, a clxzix. 
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struck, when surveying them, with the independence mani- 
fested bj tropical nature in its production of details. It may 
be said that the generative forces, in regions near the equator, 
are not subjected to such rigorous laws as those which shackle 
them in our climate. Here the same species frequently changes 
color several times. The bianco^ for instance, now glistens 
like a silver blade, and then assumes a beautiful orange hue. 
The buul {chroniis sp.) is of a dazzling yellow, shaded by 
transverse bands of brown, or else is of a uniform salmon 
color. It is marked by a blue spot, encircled by a white 
rim, which occasionally makes its appearance at the root 
of the tail. The tail of the phuUas (anostoma?) has a 
large rusty colored spot, an ornament, however, which is 
confined to the males. Almost all the different spe^cies have 
some marked peculiarity in color, while our fresh-water fish 
are only of neutral tints, the effect of which is extremely 
monotonous. 

It now only remains for me to describe the invertebrae 
and the insects, which, from their dazzling colors, their size, 
and the singularity of their shapes, are well worthy the atten- 
tion of naturalists. To this day I cannot avoid regretting the 
loss, by damps during my illness, of the precious collection which 
I had accumulated on my journey from Tenosique to Flores. 
Among the few specimens which were saved I may mention 
the inca Weberi, Latr., and the plusiotis auripes, Gr., a beau- 
tiful insect of malachite green on the back, and of a metallic 
silver color under the belly. The great coleopteras of Guiana 
and Tabasco, the giant* prione, and numerous other varieties, 
abound in the forests of this region. Besides these prodigious 
insects, which powerfully impress the traveller, but which are 
harmless, there swarm an infinite variety of the annoying in- 
sects of warm countries. A bug similar to ours haunts the 
habitations of Flores ; even the hammocks do not escape its 
encroachments. They reach them by aid of the cords by 
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which they are suspended. The meshes of the netting, if great 
car© be not taken, speedily become the seat of an incredibly 
active propagation. The old walls and dark corners of the 
houses, are the refuges of a flat insect of livid grey, revolting in 
appearance, which belongs to the arachnidan family. The peo- 
ple call it kulim, and fear its bite, the danger of which they 
greatly exaggerate. True, it produces a painful inflammation, 
accompanied with fever, but it has no serious results. The 
kulim rarely makes its appearance by daylight ; it comes out 
at night, like the bug, guided by the same instinct and. by the 
same inexplicable thirst for human blood. Lemon juice is con- 
sidered to be the best antidote for the venom of this insect.* 
Here we find the microscopic flea, known in Central America 
under the name of nigua^ which introduces itself beneath the 
skin, particularly in the sole of the foot near the great toe, 
where it deposits its eggs. The bag containing the eggs be- 
comes, in a few days, of the size of a pea, and a dull annoying 
pain succeeds to the itching which first betrays the presence 
of the insect. It is then necessary to extract this bag before 
the eggs within are hatched, or the pores of the skin will 
speedily be invaded by a host of animalculous tigers. The 
wound is afterwards cicatrized by means of tobacco ashes. 
The nigua {pulex penetrans, L.) was introduced, it is said, 
from Guatemala. Lately it has infested the English colony 
of Belize. 

I regret exceedingly my inability to add any information 
to the knowledge which we possess concerning the antiquities 
of the country. It is not my fault that it so happens, for I 
was not ignorant of the importance of this field of exploration. 
It was at hand, and I had arranged every thing, during my 
convalescence, for a complete reconnaissance of the country 

* It is the a/rgas tcUage described hy M. Guerin in the Revtie Zoologique of 
July, 1849. 
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with reference to them. I waa not deterred firom carrying 
out my good intentions by &ar of danger, but rather from 
dread of losing, by the rashness of a single day, the firuits of 
a tedious recovery. When I left Flores, I was still very 
' weak, and walking was particularly injurious to me. 

One must, like myself, have been threatened with gan- 
grene, without possessing a single remedy, and without any 
assistance at hand, in order to appreciate the fears which 
paralyzed my exertions. I trembled at llie mere idea of a 
relapse, as one who has just escaped shipwreck, still hears 
the roar of the ocean in his ears. Besides, the approach of 
the bod season precluded the possibility of my extending my 
stay near the lake, without seriously compromising the general 
purpose of ray travels. I felt deeply pained at leaving in 
Feten the hopes which I had brought there with me, but I 
resisted temptation. May some more fortunate traveller profit 
by my hints, and fulfill the task which I had marked out, and 
save from oblivion, if it be still time, the last vestiges of JS^Iaya 
civilization in these regions. 

At two days' journey toward the east, starting &om the 
extremity of the lake, there is a second basin of water, of less 
extent than the first, called Yax-Haa. In this lake, on a 
desert island, may be seen the ruins which an enlightened 
observer, unfortunately lost to his country and the sciences 
through the fury of civil war, described some twenty years 
ago. A square tower of five stories, fifteen yards in height, 
is the largest monument which now exists there. "^ There is, 

» M. Morelet refers here to Colonel Juan Galindo, an officer of the old 
republic of Central America, who visited the district of Peten in the year 
1832, and has left some account of the monuments in Lake Yax-Haa. He 
describes the lake as six miles in len^h, containing four small islands, one 
high above the water, and covered with sculptured stones. On it is a square 
tower of live stages or stories, something like that rising in the centre of the 
palace at Palenque. The lowest story is twenty-two feet square, and each 
superior one recedes two feet on every side, so that the fifth or superior story 
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on the southern bank of the lake, another and tolerably well 
preserved edifice, the precise location of which is known only 
to the Indians. They discovered it lately and quite acci- 
dentally, while repairing the road to Belize. 

I was told that two days' journey from San Jos6j in the 
midst of the forest, in a south-easterly direction from that 
village, are found three edifices, ornamented with sculptures 
and great faces (caras grandes) in relief, similar to those on 
the monuments of Palenque. No one, not even the corregi- 
dor, had ever heard them spoken of in Flores. It was by 
mere chance that I became possessed of this interesting piece 
of information. The Indians, as every one knows, are very 
reserved in all matters relating to their former nationality. 
Although these ruins were known to many among them, no 
one had ever betrayed the secret of their existence. Their 
chief was less scrupulous, and could not resist the golden ap- 
peal which I made to him for information, and ended by tak- 
ing me into his confidence. After much circumlocution, I 
obtained from him all the requisite information, and we con. 
eluded a formal treaty by the terms of which he contracted to 
render the road to the monuments practicable, and to provide 
me with guides and laborers, while I was to furnish the pror 
visions, tools, and money for the payment of the ipei^. Ku- 
mors concerning my intended visit, nevertheless, got noised 
about the town, and I perceived, with regret, that a ni^mbej? 

is but ten feet square. There appears to be neither entrance nor window i^ 
any of the first four stages, but on the filth stage are two low doqrs, one qu 
the western, the other on the eastern side, wl^ich a man can enter only on 
his hands and knees. There is a flight of steps, seven feet broad, leading up 
to the western opening. This upper story contains three inner apartments, 
without roofa The stpnes composing this structure, Galindo afl^rms are qf 
the same shap^ with tl^o$e fpund at Palenque, bi;t of large): size ; and thjQ 
whole bui^dlQg is less corroded by time, and apparently of later date, thaQ 
the edifices of Palenque. But while wooden lintels have been found amcna 
tt)$ fi^i^s 2^ the latter place, i^efe they have entirely 4isappeared. — ^T. 

11 
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of the inhabitants were seized with a sudden passion for 
archaeology, and were preparing to accompany me. But 
when my plans were frustrated by the circumstances I have 
already alluded to, the golden dreams of my escort, who counted 
upon the discovery of treasure, and were disposed to dispute 
with me its possession, were rudely dispelled. 

The ruins of which I have spoken, seem to be links in a 
broken chain, extending in the direction of the Bio Hondo and 
Bacalar. A careful study of them would probably shed some 
light upon the migration of the Itzaes, and would complete the 
researches which Messieurs Waldeck and Stephens began in 
the peninsula of Yucatan. As to the island of Flores, a single 
glance suffices to prove, circumscribed as it is as to space, that its 
population must necessarily have been small, and that it could 
never have been a very important establishment. No frag- 
ment of architecture or sculpture ; no ruins woi-thy of consid- 
eration, among those covering the island, testify in favor of 
the ancient edifices described by the chroniclers; and it is 
problematical if the twenty-one adoratorios which they men- 
tion, were of such importance as we have been led to believe. 
I must add that the clay figures which are from time to time 
exhumed, are very rude and unshapely. I heard of but one 
object of any value which had been found here ; it was a vase 
of some hard and transparent composition, very carefully 
wrought, the ornamentation of which seemed to have been 
copied from that of the turtle or armadillo. It was sold for a 
trifle to a muleteer of Tenosique, who in turn exchanged it for 
a horse. Its value increased progressively, until, at last, it 
reached Tabasco, where it fell into the hands of a merchant 
of Jonuta. 

As to the existence of a mysterious city, inhabited by the 
Indians who still live in the centre of Peten, as they did of 
old, pursuing all their ancient habits and practices — ^this is 
^ notion whiqh Qiust take its place q^Qng tl^e f^fQoies of the 
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imagination. This tale originated in Yucatan, and travellers 
in relating it, have given it far too great prominence.* The 
Indian villages of the district of Peten are small and squalid. 
The inhabitants are subject to the laws of the country, and if 
a few tribes escape from the Spanish jurisdiction, it is only at 
the price of dispersion and poverty that they enjoy their in- 
dependence. 

My strength being somewhat restored, I began to make 
preparations for departure. My collections, carefully em- 
balmed, were only awaiting transportation to Belize. I felt 
considerable reluctance in parting with them, and in exposing 
the only practical results of my travels to chance and acci- 
dent, but as they had now become quite bulky, I found it 
necessary to limit my amount of baggage. Morin spent sev- 
eral days in arranging and repairing our eflfects, and when all 
our preparations were completed, I paid my farewell visit to 
the corregidor, took leave of my acquaintances, and spent my 
last night in Flores dreaming of the mysterious Alps which 
rose blue and distant in the line of our path to Guatemala. 

* Stephens's Incidents of Travel^ etc., vol il, p. 194. The story told to Mr. 
Stephens by the padre of Quichd, of a great aboriginal dty, far off m the wil- 
derness, on some unknown tributary of the Usumasinta, is no doubt justly 
characterized by M. Morelet. There is no good reason for supposing that any 
Buch city exists ; but it is not improbable that a few towns of ordinary Indian 
construction may be found in the more secluded districts. The notion of a 
great city is nevertheless widely entertained, as well by the people of Guate- 
mala and Ohiapa, as by those of Yucatan. On the 3d of August, 1849, the 
Secretary of the State of Chiapa addressed an official letter to the Prefect of 
the Department of Ohilon, stating that he had been informed that in the vicin- 
ity of San Carlos Nacarlan, beyond the Sierra de la Pimienta, a great city had 
been discovered in the distance, with large edifices, and many cattle in ita 
pastures ; and that, although there appeared to be no road to it, yet that it 
was supposed it could not be more than two days distant. He therefore ord- 
ered the Prefect to make all possible efforts to reach the city, and to report 
the results to his office in San Christobal. As nothing further was ever heard 
of the discovery, it may be presumed that the city was not found by the Pre* 
feet— T. 
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D«partare from FIores-^The gift of the corregidor — In the saddle once more — ^The Sayan* 
TUia^—Junteccholol—YoieeB of the night — Morning mista— Early reminiscences— Ji!2 
Julsk—The corrosol palm — King of the forest — Rancho of Choi — "Wayfarers — River 
San Juan — Hacienda of Ycw-hi — Aspect of the country — ^Division of the waters — 
Lack of historical interest in the country — Among the hills — The calabash — Detest- 
able roads— Mahogany trees — T^errafria — Town of Dolores — Historical episode — 
Pine forests— Peculiar climate of Dolores — Temperature — Fishes and reptiles — 
Singularities of the Indians — ^Their love of seclusion— Fruits — The woooate^ or alli- 
gator pear — The flora de la c<zfe»i^i*ra— Scarcity of food — ^The traveller's fore — 
Males and their intelligence—More magnificent palms — Parasitic plants — Biver Ma- 
cbaquilan — Change in the aspect of the country — Great pines — ^Town of Poptun — 
Storm — More bad roads— San Luis — The "governor" — The Indians— Their aversion 
to agriculture- Excellent cacao — Annual religion— Justice in deshabille — Indian 
oratory — Gonchological achievementa— Venomous reptiles — ^Rattlesnakes — ^Lizards-^ 
A shock to popular prejudices. 

The day was just breaking, when the corregidor entered 
my room with a pair of pistols in his hands. The face of the 
worthy magistrate was grave in the extreme. "Good heav- 
ens I" I exclaimed, rising in my hammock, "is the island in 
danger, Se&or Corregidor, that you are up and armed at this 
early hour?" " No, no," he replied, with a melancholy smile, 
" the island of Flores is not in danger ; these pistols are for 
your own use, and I beg that you will accept them." I de- 
clined, but he insisted, adding, "You are about to leave Yu- 
catan ; the Indians whom you will meet with hereafter, are 
half savages ; take great care of yourself and be particularly 
on your guard against the mixed population which hangs 
around the outskirts of the villages, for it is made up of dan- 
gerous characters." 

I gratefully thanked my excellent friend for his sugges- 
tions, and accepted the present. The pistols were precisely 
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what I wanted ; for after leaving Palenque, both Morin and 
myself had made many but ineffectaal efforts to procure a pair. 
Three months later, a favorable opportunity presenting itself, 
I returned the arms so generously given to me by the corre- 
gidor, with a message to the effect, that, for the future, they 
would probably be more useful to him than to me. 

The inhabitants of Flores have a lurking notion that no 
one can leave their island without tears in his eyes and regret 
in his heart. At the risk of being considered ungrateful, 1 
am forced to admit that when I took my seat in the canoe which 
was to bear me away, my eyes were innocent of moisture, and 
my heart was full of joy. ' In my delight at leaving, I forgot 
even to bestow a parting glance upon the village to which I 
was bidding an eternal farewell ! 

When we had landed, and our baggage was packed on the 
backs of our mules, I gave the corregidor a parting embrace, 
and put spurs to my horse, anxious to enjoy to the fullest ex- 
tent my renewed health and the liberty from which I had so 
long been restrained. Never can I forget my first moments 
of freedom. My feelings seemed to overflow ; it was the wild 
delight of the prisoner who escapes from his dungeon. I 
felt that I had taken a fresh lease of life ; and my new exist- 
ence was full of the most delightful anticipations. Important 
changes had taken place during my sojourn in Flores ; the 
rains had given new brilliancy and freshness to the vegetation. 
The flowers which I had noticed on my arrival were now re- 
placed by fruits. Never did Nature's beauties impress me so 
forcibly ; and I admired them,* in their minutest details, with all 
the enthusiasm of early childhood. 

After a journey of five hours through a dense forest, we 
arrived at the village of Santa Anna, just in time to get under 
shelter before the afternoon storm came on. At this place com- 
mences what is called The SavannctSj that is to say, an open 
country, dotted over with clusters of trees and little wooded 
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hills, but differing greatly fix)m the dreary Ua7ios of Mexico 
vand the monotonous pampas of La Plata.* Towards the end 
of July, the date of our journey, these savannas are covered 
with a beautiful carpet of grass, offering abundant pasturage for 
numberless herds of cattle ; but they were silent and unoc- 
cupied. Only a few deer watched us timidly from the edges 
of the little clumps of forest, and an occasional starling or 
busy fly-catcher were the sole representatives of the feath- 
ered world in the midst of all this natural beauty. I have 
never seen in any part of the world a region of country which 
seemed to offer greater attractions to man, or more abundant 
resources for sustaining a large population; and I could 
hardly reconcile myself to the fact that it was only one vast 
solitude. Every moment I expected to hear the familiar bark 
of some farmer's dog, or to see the smoke curl up from the 
chimney of some picturesque cottage. But only one green 
glade succeeded to another, and the hours passed by with 
scarcely a sign or sound of life to diversify our journey or dis- 
turb the repose which seemed to rest on all things like a spell. 

We passed our first night at the village of JuntecchohL 
The rocky hills which surround it reminded me of Yucatan. 
Here we again found the yucca, with its slender stem, and 
recognized the thin and crooked branches of the hcematoxylon. 
We saw also in the distance, towering high above the other 
trees of the forest, what our guides called oaks ; but I did not 
place much reliance on their statement, inasmuch as we were 
in the very heart of the tierra caliente, in the zone of the 
palm and the plantain. 

Hospitality was extended to us in Junteccholol with the 

» In Centra] America,, the country is generally classified under three prin- 
cipal designations: SerraniOj mountainous; Montej wooded; SdbanOj savanna 
or prairie land. Much confusion has occurred among geographers and oth< 
era but slightly acquainted with the Spanish language, by translating monie. 
mountain. 
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patriarchal simplicitj peculiar to poor and isolated settleinents. 
It consisted of fire, irater. fodder for our animals, a little 
ground maize, and shelter for the ni^t. This was doabtlesa 
much, bat still hardl j equal to our requirements ; for we had 
need of rest, and this we £uled to obtain. The domicil as- 
signed to ns was alread j occupied bj several other guests, not 
to speak of numerous huge toads, which lurked in obscure 
comers. We saw, also, with consternation, a swarm of roaches 
take fright on our entrance, and disappear in the crevices of 
the walls. But hardlj was the light extinguished when we 
beard them sally forth again, reinforced b j numberless noctur- 
nal allies, in a joint foray on whatever diey might encounter 
capable of satisfying their voracity. And still further to irri- 
tate our uneasy nerves, the tree-toads which infest the neighbor- 
ing savanna, and secrete themselves in the thateh of the houses, 
also struck up a diabolical concert, which was kept up until 
daybreak, to the utter murder of sleep. I joined with Morin 
in exclamations of astonishment that a noise so powerful could 
by any possibility proceed from a creature so insignificant in 
size.* 

The necessity of being surrounded by so many offensive 
animals and noxious insects, which , not content with sharing 
your bed and mingling in your food, invade your person and 
prey on your flesh, it must be admitted, detracts somewhat 
from the poetry of tropical adventure. Nevertheless, after a 
few restless nights, and the exhalation of a thousand male- 
dictions, the imagination of the traveller becomes calmed, and 
his nerves quieted. Sheer weariness finally induces sleep, and 

* This is doubtless the same variety of toad referred to by the Licenciado 
Palacio in bis letter to the King of Spain (1576), giving an account of the 
Province of Izalco, in the ancient kingdom of Guatemala. He says : ** There 
is here a kind of toad, smaller than a frog, which mounts into the trees^ and 
might bo taken for a bird. In the rainy season, it makes a fearful noise, like 
that of a cal^ and bo loud that I could not have believed it possible^ iinless 
I had myself heard the animal" — Carta ai Bey, etc,, p. 51. 
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habit, which reconciles us to every discomfort, at last makes us 
stoical. 

I was up early, and hurried out of our hut to cool my 
fevered forehead in the morning air. What was my surprise, 
on opening the door, to find the village enshrouded in a dense, 
milky fog, only comparable with that which we occasionally 
experience in the late autumn time, in our own country. I 
could hear the lowing of cattle and the voices of men, preter- 
naturally near and distinct, without being able to make out 
their forms. It was a reminder of home — of the village of 
my birth, and the rustic experiences of my youth. Singu- 
larly enough, the suggestions afforded by my adventures in 
these wilds were never of things recent, or connected with my 
mature years, but always of childhood. Was it because tny 
spirits had been rejuvenated by association with nature in her 
simplicity and truth, and that the artificialities and conven- 
tionalisms of maturer years had given way before her holier 
teachings ? At any rate, the picture of my early home rose 
before me with all the distinctness of reality. The illusion 
was so complete, that for the moment no effort could dispel it. I 
could see the little bridge, the pointed church, with the swal- 
lows swarming around its turrets, and distinctly hear the dis- 
tant shout of the herdsmen, and the sharp crack of the wag- 
oner's whip. 

But Morin's profier of cofiee, and the announcement that 
the mules were saddled and ready for a start, finally roused 
me from my reverie, which I shall ever remember as a curi- 
ous psychological incident in my experience. 

We breakfasted at a little cattle farm called el Julek. 
Two leagues beyond this point, we left the savannas and 
again entered the forests. Here nature resumed her tropical 
dress, and all the resemblances with EuApe disappeared from 
the surrounding country. Myriads of the coyol palm trees, 
the branches of which are sometimes fifty feet in length, 
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fimncd delightfiil arcades aboye the road. No description 
can convey an idea of the &ntastic vegetation which here, at 
every step, drew from our lips an exclamation of surprise or 
admiration. The cocas butyracea, which flourished luxuriantly 
around us, here bears the name of corossol. An oleaginous sub- 
stance is extracted from its nut which is used in the manufac- 
ture of soap. Children delight in the sweet pulp which covers 
the nut, as well as in the almond which it contains. If the palm 
of Cuba, in virtue of its erect and lofty stem and majestic 
beauty, merits the designation of '• Queen of Palms," this 
variety of the same family, from its vigorous growth, wide 
development, and imperial crown, is certainly entitled to that 
of the '^KingofPahns." 

\Ve stopped for the night at the rancho CAa/, so called from 
a river of the same name in its vicinity. Here we found two 
parties of travellers, one fit)m Belize, the other from Dolores, 
who kept up an infinitely confused conversation about their 
respective adventures, the obstacles which they had overcome, 
and the various accidents that had be&llen them. When such 
parties meet, their first and mutual inquiry is, " Que tal es 
el camino?" How's the road? This was duly propounded 
to us, and in return for our information as,^ to that which we 
had passed over, we obtained theirs as to that which was 
ahead. It was not much, but I observed that it seemed sat- 
isfectory to our guides. 

Early on the following day, we crossed the river San 
Juan, a beautiful stream, flowing over a gravelly bed, and a 
tributary of the Usumasinta. Here we turned off a little 
from the direct road, in order to pass the night at the haci- 
enda of Yax-M^ belonging to our principal muleteer. This 
is a well-known station on the road from Flores to Belize, and 
the traveller's heart^)eats with joy when he descries it, a lit- 
tle white speck, glistening like a light-house, on the top of a 
hill. From this point a perceptible change is felt in the cli- 

11* 
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mate. Although the ground is but slightly elevated, it is 
nevertheless, sufficiently high to cause a remarkable division 
of the waters. Immediately in front of the hacienda diverge 
two streams, the Yax-h^ and the San Domingo; the first 
named flows into the Usumasinta, and the second is a tribu- 
tary of the Mopan. Neighbors, and almost twins at their 
birth, they run in diametrically opposite directions, one fall- 
ing into the Gulf of Mexico and the other into the Bay of 
Honduras. 

In order the better to judge of this phenomenon, and to 
understand the configuration of the country, I ascended an 
eminence near by our hacienda. From this point I perceived 
numberless hills, which filled up the space like the waves of a 
troubled sea. Towards the north and east, they were lost in 
the masses of forests, but towards the south they were visible 
as far as the eye could reach. In view of these grand soli- 
tudes, these nameless eminences scattered confusedly along the 
route I was to pursue, I experienced an indescribable sensation 
of pain, and felt the worthlessness of a country that' is wanting 
in history and the attractions of life and industry.* This reflec- 
tion had saddened me during my illness at Flores, which reading 
a little work loaned to me by the^ curate. Under the title of 
Tietra Santa, this book contained extracts from all the most 
celebrated works relating to the Holy Land. While reading 
.it, I forgot America, and wandered with the travellers, whose 
adventures it recounted, on the banks of Jordan, through the 
green woods of Damascus, and among the ruins of Tyre and 
Sodom. There the history of every hill, every stone, and 
even of the smallest stream, has been written in every living 
tongue. Until the volume was finished, it sustained a most 
pleasing illusion ; but when I had closed it, and my thoughts 
returned to the actualities around me, I found myself alone, 
in the centre of a world without an intelligible past, and per- 
ceived that a powerful interest was wanting to my journey. 



/ 
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For the first time I felt disooaraged. The magic of great 
names, with which we are famfliar from in&ncv. lends a won- 
dious charm to the steps of the traveller: he forgets his &tigae 
oa approaching celebrated places : the enthusiasm inspired 
by his recollections animates him. colors his recital, and com- 
mnnicates itself to his readers. Bat here there is noth- 
ing of the kind. Flores. Tenosique. even Palenque itself, and 
a hundred other points which I might name, exercise little or 
no influence on the imagination. The annals of this distant 
world are too casually' united with our own : and besides, what 
do they really reveal to us through the mists of the ages 
which preceded the Conquest? Only that man, emerging 
from his savage state, had succeeded in his contest with nature, 
in displacing her primitive rudeness in a few favored points, 
without anywhere completely vindicating his supremacy. 

It was almost dark when I descended from the emin^ice 
np which I had clambered, and it was with difficulty that I 
found my way back to the hacienda, although it was close at 
hand, and I had taken care to note its direction. It is by no 
means difficult to lose oneself in these solitudes, where the 
view is constantly bounded by conical eminences, which are so 
much alike as to be easily mistaken the one for the other. 

Next morning we plunged into the labyrinth of hills which 
I had descried from the hacienda of Yax-he. Some were 
entirely destitute of forest, and appeared like simple cones of 
verdure^ a few bristled all over with tall trees ; while others 
were only wooded on their flanks, as with an irregular em- 
broidery, or supported a crown of trees on their sunmiits. In 
the intermediate glades, a magnificent species of cocoa (C 
aculcala, Plum.) towered above all the other trees. Its flowers 
greatly resemble those of the lilac. The atmosphere here was 
impregnated with the odor of decaying calabashes, which 
is very' like that of the quince. Cattle eat this fruit 
with avidity. But as its shell or ligneous covering is tougb 
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and elastic, it sometimes happens that the animal, after getting 
the fruit into its mouth, is equally unable to crush, swallow, 
or eject it. Unless the herdsman is at hand to remove it, the 
poor beast stands a chance of choking to death as a penalty 
for its greediness. I may add, that the natives prepare a kind 
of syrup from the pulp of the calabash, which has a high repu- 
tation as a cure for all kinds of bruises. 

As we advanced, the country assumed a graver aspect. 
The hills increased in height, and were covered with luxuriant 
vegetation ; their outlines became less regular and more abrupt, 
and the general configuration of the surface bore evidence to 
violent convulsions of nature in days gone by. These pecu- 
liarities continued more and more marked until we entered the 
great forest which extends to Dolores. The route, which, up 
to this point, had been easy of travel, here changed its char- 
acter, and the open, grassy glades gave place to a succession 
of quagmires, into which our animals sank to their girths. 
The horses of Peten are small, but full of agility and cour- 
age, and extricate themselves very adroitly from the mud and 
mire. The muleteers gave themselves but little concern about 
the state of the road ; yet as its condition was something new 
to me, I felt considerably disconcerted. It seemed to me as 
if it were impossible to proceed further. Nevertheless, as it 
was impracticable to turn back and equally difficult to go on 
foot, I consigned myself to the care of Providence, and gave 
my horse a free rein. Before the day was over, however, my 
opinion of the dangers and difficulties of the road was consid- 
erably modified for the better. But poor Morin was less 
philosophical, and, I think, had it been left to his choice, he 
would have decided in favor of canoe travel, with all of its 
real dangers, to proceeding on horseback. But while laugh- 
ing at his perplexity and terror, my horse suddenly struck 
against a tree, his feet slipped from under him, and I was 
thrown forward into the mud. And when, on my arrival at 
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Dolores, I complained of the route to die governor. lie coo- 
soled me hj laying I had traveraed it nnder radier fikYorable 
eirciimatancefl. and that it was onl j in the months of Septem- 
ber and October that it was reallv bad I 

Unfortanacel J. we were a goo«i deal troTibleti by the rains. 
and thm. with the drcnmstance that in travelling over sach 
bad roads onr attention was ahnost constantly absorbed with 
the precantions necessary to safety, prevented me from enjoy- 
ing to the fall the wonders of the vegetable king«iom in the 
great forest throng which we passed. In no other portion 
of the world have I seen such fine maho^^anv trees, sach ma- 
jestic locusts, and so great a profusion of aromatic plants. 
We immediately recognized the pepper myrtle by the white- 
ness of its bark, which curls np cylindiically like that of the 
cinnamon tree. We also remarked a very tall tree yielding a 
milky, yellowish sap. somewhat bitter to the taste, which is 
said to be an infallible core for woonds. It is called, at Peten, 
leche Maria, and bekngs. I think, to the family of laurels. 

At every step, the obstacles of the route increased : we 
ascended and descended alternately steep declivities rendered 
slippery by the rain, but nothing as yet indicated proximity 
to high mountains. I had &ncied that the town of Dolores 
must be situated on an eminence. It had been described to 
me as intersected by running streams, with a foggy sky and 
pine forests ; it was not in the tropical zone, nor even the 
temj^erate, but it was in a cold country. *• tierrafria,'^ to use 
the words of the inhabitants of Flores. So I naturally ex- 
pected to climb some high mountain before reaching it. But 
as I could perceive nothing of this kind, I called to one of our 
muleteers: " We have bwn travelling now eight hours," I 
said, " and yet I cannot even catch a glimpse of the mount- 
ains !" ** To what mountains does your worship refer ?'' 
*' Why, to those around Dolores, to be sure !" " Look about 
you, seilor, for we are already at Dolores I" And soon we 
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emerged from the forest, on a broad plain, sloping towards the 
north, and covered with houses. 

But before occupying the reader with the particulars of 
the town of Dolores, one of the most important in the district, 
it may be well to refer back for a moment to the incidents 
connected with its foundation, in the year 1695. At this 
period a large portion of Vera Paz had already been reduced to 
subjection. The Indians, who at first had made an obstinate 
resistance, had gradually yielded to the adroit policy of the 
Spaniards, of which they did not understand the tendency. 
They willingly left the woods where fear had driven and re- 
tained them, to found villages, under the supervision of mem- 
bers of the religious orders ; but the country which extended to 
the north of Cahabon, the provisional seat of the Dominicans, 
and which comprised the district around Dolores and that of 
the Itzaes, was then almost unknown. There resided the 
Choles, the quarrelsome and ferocious Mopans, the Lacan- 
dones, and several obscure tribes of which history only fur- 
nishes the names. Some adventurous missionaries, at the 
hazard of their lives, had ventured into these distant regions, 
but all their efforts to convert the Indians had failed. 

Nevertheless, the Audiencia of Guatemala, incited by the 
suggestions of the crown, and strongly persuaded by the bishop, 
at last decided to lend its aid to the missionaries. A small army 
of recruits from Vera Paz was sent into the country of the 
Lacandones. The motives which influenced this body of men 
must have been powerful indeed, for the trials they underwent 
were almost incredible. Every step in the dense forests cost 
them infinite labor; every league which they accomplished 
was a victory achieved at the price of almost superhuman 
efforts. I could readily understand, in the course of my own 
journey, the obstacles which nature had accumulated upon 
their route. Many of them still exist. They advanced for a 
month without meeting with a human being. On Good Fri- 
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day the guides who accompanied them discovered the im- 
pressions of a naked foot on the ground. They followed the 
tracks carefully, and a little further on found a tree which 
had recently been cut down. On the day succeeding, they 
discovered a path, and on the sixth day they came to a village 
of a hundred huts, including three large edifices, one of which 
was used for religious purposes by the Indians. It was sub- 
sequently ascertained that this village belonged to the Lacan- 
dones. The inhabitants had fled from it in such haste that 
they had not even removed their furniture. Here were found 
maize, cotton, weaving machines, hatchets and other utensils 
of stone, besides many kinds of tamed birds. The Domini- 
cans took possession of the temple in the name of Nuestra 
Sefiora de los Dolores, in commemoration of the day when 
the first traces of inhabitants had been met with. They con- 
structed some defences, placed thirty soldiers on guard, and 
the campaign being over, the Spanish general returned to 
Vera Paz, leaving to the missionaries the task of completing 
his work. The expedition had been conducted with great 
moderation, and on this account the victory was unsullied by 
any excesses.* 

* M. Morelet is mistaken in supposing that the town of Dolores which he 
yisited is the same with that discovered by the Spaniards in 1695, and of 
whidi he gives us the history. That Dolores was discovered by an expedi- 
tion under the command of Captain Melchor Rodriguez Mazariegos, which 
started from the town Gueguetenango, to the north-west of the city of Grua- 
temala. Another expedition, under the lead of the President Barrios Leal, 
started at the same time from Ocosingo in Chiapas, and a third, under Don 
Diego de Valasco, from Cajabon, in Vera Paz. The last-named officer alone 
penetrated into the district traversed by M. Morelet. The operations of both 
Barrios and Mazariegos were confined to the region for to the westward, on 
the other side of the La^antun river. Prom Gueguetenango the course of 
Mazariegos was to the north-east. He left Istatan, the position of which, to 
the north-east of Gueguetenango is still well known, on the 29th of Febru- 
ary, 1696, and on the 9th of April reached the Indian town to which he 
gave the name of Dolores, as recited by M. Morelet Here he was joined 
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Encouraged by this favorable commencement, the Presi- 
dent of Guatemala resolved to follow up the advantages which 
had been obtained over the Indians, by reducing Peten. Two 
small armies were raised, which were to proceed from different 
routes and to act in concert after having gained the enemy's 
country. The first body of troops, having pursued the same 
route as on the preceding year, arrived at Dolores without 
meeting with any adventures, where the colony was found in 
a prosperous condition. The Lacandones, on returning to 
their dwellings, lived there as peaceably as before. The 
priests praised their docility, baptized them, and taught them 
their catechisms without the slightest opposition. After hav- 
ing recruited himself at this point, the head of the expedition 
continued his journey to the villages of Mop and of Peto, 
both of which have ceased to exist. They there learned that 
the Itzaes were a considerable people, inhabiting the banks 
and islands of a great lake. " After receiving this informa- 
tion," says the historian Juarros, " Captain Algayaga had 

by Barrios on the ISth of the same month. They made some attempts to 
advance further (to the north-east always) in the direction of the Lake of Itza^ 
but finally contented themselves with fortifying Dolores and leaving a garri- 
son there. This was accordingly done, and Barrios returned to Guatemala. 
In the year following, the attempt to reach the Lake of Itza was resumed 
by an expedition under the command of Don Jacabo de Al^ayaga. After 
descending the Rio de la Pasion or Lacantun for seventy-five days without 
ascertaining its precise position, he returned to Dolores, and gave up the 
attempt. Soon after a Christian church was built in Dolores, and the Indi- 
ans being quiet and docile, the town soon assumed a considerable impor- 
tance. But the President Berrisope, alledging that the town was remote 
from the Christian settlements, and could not be safely without a garrison, 
the support of which was attended with great cost, ordered that it should be 
abandoned, and the population moved to another place, among the Chris- 
tianized Indians. This was accordingly done, first to a point on the Antiqui- 
sulpa river, then to a place called San Ramon, and finally to Santa Catarina 
de Retaluleu — the Santa Catarana or " Ixtlavican" of modem travellers. 
The site of Dolores is now forgotten, but it was not within several hundred 
miles of the place which bears that name in the district of Peten. — ^T. 
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fifteen canoes built; and embarked in them on the great river 
Lacantnn or Usumasinta, in order to go in quest of the famous 
Lake of Itza. But haying sailed up and down the stream for 
two months without finding it, or even gleaning any new in- 
formation relative to it, he abandoned the enterprise and re- 
tamed to Dolores." 

General Amezquita, who commanded the second corps, 
pursued a more direct course. After having traversed twenty- 
four leagues of forests, through a hostile country, he at last 
reached the frontier of the Itzaes. It was then that Captain 
Yalasco, having extended his investigations to the banks of 
the lake, was surprised by the Indians of Puc and Chata. 
who massacred him and his soldiers to a man. After this 
catastrophe the Spanish general, desirous of avoiding the 
same fate, fell back upon Gahabon, from which point he in- 
formed the government of the results of his expedition. The 
news of these reverses singularly abated the ardor of the mem- 
bers of the Audiencia of Guatemala. They held a council of 
war, and decided, for the present, to take no further steps to- 
wards the conquest of the Itzaes. While they were thus tem- 
porizing, Don Martin de Ursua undertook to carry on the en- 
terprise with his own resources, which he succeeded in doing, 
as we have seen in a preceding chapter. 

Forty years since there still existed, according to Juarros, 
on the confines of Peten and Vera Paz, small tribes of inde- 
pendent Lacandones, Choles, Acalaes, and Mopans. The 
greater part of these Indians are now subject to the laws of 
the republic, but the State has gained but little accession 
thereby ; for their territory still wears the same uncultivated 
aspect that it did in Ursua's day ; their roads have not been 
improved, their wants have not become more numerous, and 
consequently their commerce has not been advanced, nor has 
their population increased. These Indians are undistinguished 
by any marked peculiarities from other tribes of this region; 
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and their very names would be forgotten did not the streams 
of the country also bear the same designations, and thus re- 
call their memory. 

The town of Dolores has been the most prosperous of all 
the other settlements in this district. Its original population 
of four hundred souls has been increased to thirteen hundred. 
The reminiscences of my sojourn here are among the most 
pleasing of my entire journey. True, I had just recovered 
my health, and the simple exercise of my physical fiiculties 
was in itself a great source of enjoyment. But besides this 
there were other reasons to account for my predilections in 
feivor of Dolores. I have visited few places so rich in nature's 
varied productions ; and I believe that, with the possible ex- 
ception of San Luis, Dolores is the most interesting point for 
the naturalist in all Peten. Its position might be compared with 
that of Palenque were the horizon more extended ; but the sur- 
rounding forests limit the view, and render the analogy less 
striking. Here the vegetable kingdom is enriched with novel 
elements, which give a marked character to the landscape. 
The eye, accustomed to tropical vegetation, gazes wonderingly 
upon the great forests of pines which are found here. Let no 
one imagine, however, that their presence always indicates a 
temperate climate ; for the palm, the melastomas, and ligneous 
grasses grow equally well under the same conditions. Coni- 
fers, like those of the Island of Pines, are really tropical 
plants ; they abound in the warm valleys following the course 
of the Mopan, and descend, on the southward, to the very 
shores of Lake Yzabal.* Dolores may, nevertheless, be 
considered as the intermediate point between the burning 

m 

* These are probably of the same species which are found on the island 
of Chianaja, called by Columbus the Isla de Pinas, when he arrived there on 
his fourth voyage. But this island, situated opposite Truxillo, m the Bay of 
Honduras, twelve leagues from the main land, must not be ponfounded with 
the ancient Evangelista^ the Island of Pines of q\a day. 
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heat of the plain and the temperate atmosphoe of the moont- 
ahks. 

The shade of the forests keeps the atmosphere saturated with 
moisture, which at the close of each daj becomes condensed in 
mist. This phenomenon agreeably deceives the stranger, who, 
when he sees the hilb and the tops of the pines enveloped in 
£>g, immediately iancies himself in a &esh and salabrioos re- 
gion. After a hot dav. the density of the vapor which settles 
down on the land is so great, that at a distance of twenty-five 
paces no object can be distinguished. This constant damp- 
ness is not altogether conducive to health. Children here are 
very delicate, and few persons attain to a great age. Pulmo- 
nary complaints are common : and there is no point in the whole 
extent of the tierra caliente where man's health is more in 
jeopanly, particularly if he be a native of a sunnier clime. 
The coimtry is pestilential, particularly in the neighborhood of 
water courses. The fertile, wooded plains, also, are full of 
mould, and are the seats of low, bilious fevers. The dryer 
regions are ravaged by diarrhoea, while the moderately ele- 
vated grounds, exposed to great variations of temperature, are 
subject to the different forms of pneumonia. I found that the 
thermometer, towards the end of July, ranged in Dolores firom 
57 to 73 degrees of Fahrenheit. At six in thcf morning. I 
was shivering in my hammock from cold, while at midday, I 
was completely overcome by the heat. Nevertheless, man 
might in time accommodate himself in some measure to these 
changes ; but unfortunately he is too anxious to reap an im- 
mediate reward for his labors, and hence the plans of colo- 
nizjition which in our time have been attempted in tropical 
America, have proved such melancholy failures. 

Many streams rise in the hills of Dolores, and meander 
from meadow to meadow, and finally unite in a single stream 
that &lls into the Rio Mopan. These waters are fresh and 
cool compared with those of the lower savannas. They flo^ 
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over beds of gravel, and their murmur pleasantly salutes the 
ear. I can readily comprehend the delight of the inhabitant 
of Flores, when he leaves the burning shores of the lake, and 
ascends to these relatively high and refreshing elevations. 
The name of tierra fria, which he bestows upon them, ex- 
plains his notions concerning them with more of emphasis than 
truth. Doubtless, the climate of Dolores might be improved, 
and the density of its fogs diminished, by thinning out the 
forests ; but this transformation might be productive of other 
inconveniences. Besides, the retired position of the place has 
its charms for the Indian, who does not like to cultivate the 
soil in face of the world. Jealous of his independence, and 
always concerned for the safety of what he possesses, he retreats 
before civilization, and strives to conceal the results of his in- 
dustry or skill in the heart of the forest. One sees with sur- 
prise that the lands around his villages are always uncultivated, 
and wonders where are the fields whence he draws his supply 
of provisions. These are often leagues away, in secluded and 
unknown localities ; and should their owner conceive that they 
have in any degree diminished in fertility, or should he be dis- 
turbed in their possession, he does not hesitate to abandon 
them, and seek out a new and more secure place for his plan- 
tation. This unsocial disposition of the Indians became more 
and more manifest to us as we proceeded beyond Dolores, where 
the country is almost exclusively peopled by the aborigines of 
unmixed blood. 

Among the productions of the running streams of Dolores 
and its neighborhood is a small fish, a variety of ca,rp, of a 
delicate azure color. Its dorsal fin is beautifully indented, 
almost transparent, and dotted with orange. The under lobe 
of the tail is a bright yellow, striped with black, and is pro- 
longed in a thread equal in length with the whole body. In 
a word, it is equally remarkable for the singularity of its shape 
and for the vivacity of its colors. Villagutierre mentions an- 
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Other fish, called Chilian^ in the Chole dialect It still bears 
this name at Dolores among the Indians : bnt the Spaniards, 
who are not particular aTx)at names, call it sardina. It be- 
longs to the salmonoides. 

Transferring oarselves from the banks of the streams into 
the damp and shaded gardens of Dolores, we meet with a yery 
carious animal, the tritoiu which, before the period of mj tray- 
els, was considered as the type of a peculiar species ; but there 
still existed doubts as to the existence of the organic charac- 
teristics attributed to it. The specimens which I obtained, 
while confirming the exactitude of former obseryations, defin- 
itiyely prove it to belong to the species of cedipus of Tschudi. 
Like the salamander, this batracian is exceedingly slow in its 
movements ; it walks by alternately moving one fore foot and 
then the corresponding hind one.* 

The country seemed to me to abound in fruit trees. Be- 
sides the sapote, the guava, the mamay, the cacao, and many 
other less interesting trees, there is a species of anona calW 
by the Indians pochie, the fruit of which ripens in May, and 
is more delicious in taste than any of those which I have yet 
mentioned. We also saw some fine avocates growing wild in 
the forests. This is a pulpy fimit, with a thin, smooth, leath- 
ery skin, of a green color, spotted with red, resembling much 
the large pears of our own country. It contains a large 
oval stone, which, when the fiiiit ripens, becomes loose and 
rattles in its centre. It is then fit for eating. The pulp is 
of a delicate coflFee color, unctuous, without odor, resembling 
firesh butter, and is eaten with a spoon. Utterly unlike any 

* The oedipus plaiydactylus frequently chaoges color, but in accordance 
with a law which appeared to me to be general. At one time the animal ap- 
pears ornamented with three bands of pale rose on a chocolate ground, more 
or loss interrupted, extending to the root of the tail At another time the 
diooolato color predominates, and the rose becomes secondary. The skin of 
the animal is soft like satin. 
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of our own, this fruit at first is rarely palatable to the stran- 
ger. He is apt to regard it as insipid ; nevertheless, to s^ 
refined taste, it finally recommends itself, by its wonderfully 
delicate, agreeable and peculiar flavor. At least I grew to 
esteem it more highly than any other fruit of the country. 
Dogs, and even the alligators are very fond of it, which prob- 
ably accounts for the name of alligator pear which has been 
bestowed upon it by the English. Its leaves are employed 
medicinally by the natives. 

During an excursion which I made from Dolores to the 
source of the Mopan, in company with the governor of the 
place, we met with another species of the avocate. It dif- 
fered from that before described by the contraction of the part 
nearest the stem, by its sharp conic base, by its thick, wrinkled 
skin of a light green color, and by the tenacity with which the 
skin adheres to the pulp. The Indians call this variety omt^ 
chon. 

A third species grows in the forests of the high grounds 
of Peten. We met with it in going from Dolores to Poptun. 
It is not as highly esteemed as the other varieties. It has a 
very strong, peculiar flavor, from which it derives the name of 
ardson. 

During our excursion, the governor mentioned to us a 
flower called jior de la caletitura^ or fever flower, because it 
gives out, at certain hours of the day, a sensible quantity of 
caloric. Some thirty years since this remarkable character- 
istic was observed among various classes of plants at the mo- 
ment of fecundation, but particularly in the caladium pin- 
natijidum. The discovery, however, was only made through 
the aid of the most delicate instruments. The Indians made 
the same discovery without having recourse to the thermom- 
eter, which shows that the phenomenon must have been suffi- 
ciently striking and remarkable to have arrested their attention 
through the organs of touch. By the sad law of compensations, 

12 
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death soon follows this acceleration of life in the flower of la 
calentura. We searched among the myriads of parasitic plants 
which here covered the tree trunks for a specimen of this ex- 
traordinary flower, but in vain. 

We left Dolores without ever wearying of its wild pictur- 
esqueness, its pines, its fogs, and the wonderful air of peace and 
quiet which is the predominant characteristic of the country. 
The greater part of its inhabitants, who have never journeyed 
out of sight of its green and waving tree tops, consider that 
all the world is concentrated in this little tract of country ; 
they cannot conceive that there are lands where the bananna 
does not grow, where man labors without being driven to do 
so by necessity, where his wants are innumerable, his pleas- 
ures inflnitc, where study opens a great world to his intelli- 
gence, which it develops and fosters; but also where, as if 
to compensate for all these advantages, his peace of soul and 
heart are perilled and often lost. The total want of energy, 
activity, and forethought, which I have abeady pointed out 
as characterizing the people at Flores, applies to the inhab- 
itants throughout all Peten. It is the land of forgetfulness 
and indifierence, but I am not prepared to say of happi- 
ness. 

I mentioned in the preceding chapter the scarcity of grain 
which occurred in the district at the time of my visit. This 
circumstance hastened my departure from Dolores, for the re- 
sources of the place were diminishing daily. There are no 
butchers in the Indian villages, and consequently no regular 
supply of meats. The owners of cattle slaughter them only 
when they are in want of money. When the animal is cut up, 
the purchaser goes to the place and makes his selection of a 
portion of the flesh, which is cut in strips, salted, and dried 
in the sun. At Dolores, which has a population of over 
thirteen hundred souls, two bullocks only are consumed in a 
month. Unfortunately no cattle were killed during our so- 
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journ. Fowls and eggs were scarce, and there were few, if any, 
vegetables. Different varieties of peppers, anotta, calabashes, 
and a species^f mint called yerba buena^ were the only plants 
which I saw cultivated for domestic purposes. We were re- 
duced to the necessity of eating macaws, which we shot among 
the neighboring pines, and the cabbages of the palm trees 
brought to us from the forest. Poor Morin did his best with 
these limited culinary materials. He varied his mode of 
seasoning and preparing them, but all his efforts were in 
vain ; the vegetables preserved their bitterness of taste, and 
the flesh of the birds, in spite of his care, was none the less 
dry and stringy. 

Towards the end of July we left Dolores, and set out, 
under the escort of the governor, for the village of Poptun. 
This journey furnished me with another opportunity for ad- 
miring the sagacity of the mule, and its cautious mode of 
proceeding over bad roads. The mule never takes a single 
step without first having, as it were, felt her way. She does 
not mechanically follow the animal preceding her, and never 

-loses her ** presence of mind" like the horse, which, in time 
of danger, only thinks of escaping by the shortest path. On 
the contrary, if the mule sees difficulties before her, she hesi- 
tates, halts and deliberates, then decides on her course, and 
generally determines wisely. Preferring the borders of the 

' road, where she finds a firmer footing, she gives herself but 
little uneasiness concerning her rider, who must himself avoid 
striking against overhanging trees and projecting rocks. That 
is none of her concern. " Every one for himself," is her motto, 
practically exemplified. 

At noon we stopped to rest under the shadows of a forest 
of palm trees, made up of many varieties. A species of 
lycopode, with trailing stems, covered the ground with a 
delicate velvet-like carpet. In the midst of this beautiful 
verdure were hundreds of slender stipes, armed with thorns^ 
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from which depended quantities of the fruit, itself also cov- 
ered with prickles. The corypha palm, with its rigid trunk, 
towered majestically above all the others, which seemed to 
bow to its superior height. Everywhere new "Stalks shot up 
their leaves, which bent over oUr heads like gigantic parasols. 
The governor of Dolores called our attention to the jalacte. 
Its foliage resembles that of the reed, and its young bark, if 
scratched with some sharp instrument, becomes black on expo- 
sure to the air. It is said that a Spanish leader took advan- 
tage of this circumstance, when placed in a critical position, 
by tracing on its bark with the point of his sword, the in- 
structions to his followers which he desired should escape the 
observation of his enemies. 

Every object rivets the attention under these magnificent 
domes of verdure ; every object around the traveller awakens 
the deepest interest in his breast. The myriads of parasitic 
plants, which here meet under his eye, in the shadow of these 
forests, are as brilliant and fragrant as if they had the ftiU 
enjoyment of sun and air. The most remarkable among 
them is an orchidae, the flower of which is shaped like a lily, 
of the purest white, spotted with pink, which gives out a 
strong odor of benjamin; {stanhopea.) These fragrant ema- 
nations attract numberless butterflies, of graceful shapes, with 
variegated wings as transparent as crystal, but nearly all of 
the family of heliconides. 

As we advanced through the forests we came upon enor- 
mous calcareous blocks, which looked like so many pedestals, 
supporting sapote, laurel and mahogany trees of most impos- 
ing altitudes. It was by this interesting and picturesque 
route that we reached the banks of the Machaquilan river. 
We were ignorant as to the practicability of the ford. Like 
all rivers, taking their rise among the mountains, it often 
swells suddenly, and in the course of a few hours becomes an 
overwhelming torrent. The traveller finds nothing but a 
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ricketty raft on the banks, and he must either embark on it, 
and trust himself to the mercy of the rushing waters, or else 
encamp under some spreading tree and await patiently the 
subsidence of the stream. Many persons have lost their lives 
here ; but we were not, however, obliged to risk our own, for 
the river was at low stage, and quietly flowing in its natural 
bed. The Machaquilan, and all the streams which succeed it, 
flow into the TJsumasinta, and no longer towards the Gulf of 
Honduras. 

As soon as we had crossed the river, the country began to 
assume an entirely different aspect. We entered a new re- 
gion, characterized by ?iltemate clumps of pines and open 
savannas. It was a broad, level plain, and the groups of 
trees took various, but always beautiful forms. Sometimes 
they formed pyramidal piles of verdure, and again they were 
grouped together like gigantic bouquets. The pines were of 
larger size than any we had yet encountered, frequently at- 
taining a height of one hundred and fifty feet. They were, 
in fact, the tallest which I found in America. The natives 
recognize two varieties, both tri-foliate, but differing in color 
and in the density of their wood ; nevertheless, they are closely 
allied in fruits and foliage, as well as in their general exte- 
rior characteristics. The wood of the pino Colorado^ or red 
pine, as indicated by its name, is reddish in color, dense, and 
so full of resin that it is semi-transparent ; while that of the 
pino bianco^ or white pin^, is of a lighter yellow, with finer 
fibres, more brittle, and less resinous. Both varieties differ 
from the pines of Cuba ; but, on the other hand, they closely 
resemble those of the table lands of Mexico. 

At a distance of half a league from Poptun, the savannas 
increase in size, the hills become lower, and the clumps of trees 
less numerous but more compact, and made up exclusively of 
pines. Nothing now seems to conform with one's general 
ideas of a tropical landscape; the traveller fancies himself 
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transported to the plains of the north-east of Europe, instead 
of being in the very heart of America. It was evening be- 
fore we caught sight of the white houses of Poptun. The 
clouds were settling down darkly on the woods, and the firesh 
breeze whistled through the trees, sounding like the ebbing 
of the distant sea. This murmur fell pleasantly on my ear, 
recalling memories of other days and other scenes. 

Poptun can scarcely be called a village; it is only an 
isolated settlement, occupying one of the most delightful sites 
that I ever visited. Every day of our stay there, I ascended 
at sundown a neighboring eminence to enjoy the deliciously 
cool atmosphere. The view, perhaps, attracted me equally 
with the breeze; for, from this height, the whole extent of the 
plain could be seen, covered with groves of pines and coni- 
cal green hills of perfect regularity. A quarter of a league 
distant, was visible a great zone of hills, piled up towards the 
north, while to the southward the tops of the pines undulated, 
like an emerald sea, to the uttermost limits of the horizon. 

The extent of the forest in this direction is not known, 
but it is supposed that it falls away gently to the Gulf of 
Honduras. I proposed to the governor of San Luis, of whom 
I was the guest, to make an exploration of its recesses. At 
first he was delighted with the idea; but when the time for 
its execution arrived, he sought to discourage me by enumerat- 
ing the thousand difficulties of the enterprise. This question 
of the accessibility of the Bay of Houduras, by this route, is 
by no means devoid of interest for the people of Peten, who 
may some day find here the means of communication with the 
sea, and an outlet for their productions, of which they stand 
so much in need. 

The climate of Poptun and that of Dolores are very simi- 
lar. During the day the temperature is almost as high as any- 
where under the torrid zone, while towards evening the air be- 
comes cool and damp from the fogs. The soil is saturated with 
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water, which is found at the depth of six feet, and gives to 
the prairies the brightness and freshness of perpetual youth. 
The pines here grow rapidly, and during the first year attain 
the height of a yard. But the maize, retarded in growth by 
the dampness, does not ripen before the fifth month, and the 
cane does not come to maturity until the tenth, instead of 
the eighth month, which still fiirther explains the term, tierra 
fria, by which this table land is known to the inhabitants of 
the lower portions of the country. 

We left this wild spot one gloomy morning, which pres- 
aged a dull and dreary day. Our host insisted on accompa- 
nying us. He silenced our polite objections by explaining that 
he had business to attend to in San Luis ; and he did, in fact, 
make a good thing of his visit, for he took a cow with him, 
which cost eight dollars, and killed her there, realizing thirty 
by the sale ! 

We had not proceeded far fronj Poptun, before we were 
overtaken by an overwhelming storm. Our road ran through 
a deep and rocky ravine, into which the water poured from 
every side, while our ears were stunned by the peals of thun- 
der, and our eyes blinded by the lightning. In the midst of 
this wild commotion of the elements our mules took fright 
and broke away, scattering our baggage in all directions. It 
is impossible to conceive a scene of more fearful confusion, in 
which our intelligence and strength were equally impotent 
and unavailing. Fortunately the tempest was of short dura- 
tion ; but it lasted long enough to fill the ravine nearly breast 
deep with a turbulent stream of muddy water. I mention 
this incident as an illustration of the experiences for which 
the traveller in tropical America must always be prepared. 

Emerging finally from the ravine, I was agreeably sur- 
prised in recognizing, among the dripping branches over our 
heads, the delicate foliage of the arborescent or tree fern, 
which now, for the first time, met my view. During the 
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afternoon we fravelled over a tract of low, marshy ground, 
obstmcted bj bamboos, where we were vehemently assailed 
by swarms of mosqoitos; bat finally, after eleven honrs of 
travel, wet and weary, we reached the vilhige of San Luis, a 
little before sunset. 

" You see the country which I govern,'' said the oorregi- 
dor, as we approached : •• fortunately I am not obliged to re- 
side in it." On an elevated piece of ground, broken by 
ravines and covered with bushes, stood a cluster of squalid 
huts. A few persons, seated on the ground near these 
wretched dwellings, silently watched us as we passed. An 
immense forest, in the form of an amphitheatre, surrounded 
the village, and extended to the jagged line of the sierras 
which bounded the horizon. Never had the forest worn to 
me so stem an aspect. Toward the west, a narrow path, cut 
through the vegetation, leading toward a depression in the 
mountains, indicated the route to Guatemala. It was shaded by 
palm trees, between which the rays of the setting sun streamed 
in a golden shower. I comprehended, from the profound isola- 
tion apd the wild character of the country, the regrets of the 
governor on being obliged to exchange, for ever so brief a pe- 
riod, the breezy plains, the smiling hills, and sighing pines of 
Poptun for this savage spot. The Indians of San Luis, how- 
ever, do not appear to share his prejudices. Numerous efforts 
have been made to get them to reside on lower and more cultiv- 
able grounds, where they might devote themselves profitably to - 
agriculture, but in vain. At Poptun they are subject to some 
slight restraints, while in the midst of the forests of San Luis 
no one watches their conduct, interferes with their tastes, or 
attempts to control their actions. They get drunk at will, and 
labor when they please ; in a word, they are perfectly unre- 
strained, and are happy, if we may judge fi'om their cheerful- 
ness and their disinclination for change. 

I have observed that the Indians, when living apart, are 
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much more cheerful than when mixing with the whites, whose 
wants they soon acquire ; yet their moral enjoyments are very 
limited, and those of their animal existence are extremely few. 
The Indians of San Luis are scantily clad, scarcely sheltered 
from the elements, and miserably fed, yet they are content. 
They might raise cattle, but this would cost too great an ef- 
fort. Maize and beans which only require to be planted, the 
bananna which needs no cultivation^ and the cabbage of the 
palms which abound in the forests, constitute all their alimen- 
tary resources. Their commerce with the district at large 
consists of a small quantity of tobacco which they plant in 
their milpas,^ and the cacao which they gather in the forests. 
The cacao trees rarely grow separately ; the grains which es- 
cape the avidity of the Indians and the active beaks of the 
parroquets,f germinate around the feet of old trees, and form 
little plantations which belong to whoever finds them, by virtue 
of discovery. This title is quite sufficient, and not only is 
it respected, but the rights which it confers are handed down 
from father to son through a series of generations. The cacao 
of San Luis is very highly valued in Peten. When the sea- 
son to gather it arrives, every one makes preparations for a 
journey of from seven to eight days, as the case may be, to 
these natural plantations in the forest. At such times the In- 
dians manifest great activity, and bring into play faculties and 
resources unknown to the white man. 

Once a year, the curate from Dolores comes to San Luis 
to say mass, baptize the children, and to consecrate the unions 
which have been formed in the interval. The pastor s indul- 

* Fields prepared for the cultivation of maize. 

■f The parroquets are extremely fond of the seeds or beans of the cacao. 
Among the documents relative to the conquest of Mexico, will be found the 
curious complaints of the chiefs of Atitlan (Guatemala) to the king, enumer- 
ating, among other grievances, that for want of slaves to watch over their 
'plantations, their harvest of cacao had been devoured by parrots. — Temeauz' 
CompanSf Mem, Orig.j p. 423. 

12* 
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gence k always proportionate to the difficulties of the case. 
As to the Indians themselves, thej attach little importance 
to the sacrament, and care only &r the ceremony of marriage 
in its simplest form. 

We suffered much in San Luis from its peculiar climate, 
which is strangely made up of heat and moisture. The at- 
mosphere is heavy, stagnant, and saturated with miasma, 
which the constitution of a stranger cannot long resist. 

We were lodged in the cabUdo, or house of the munici- 
pality, a wretched hovel, which we were obliged to share with 
a dozen half-naked Indians, who were often drunk, and always 
noisy. We learned from them that they were for the time 
being in the public employ, and represented the figurative 
sword of justice, during the visit of the governor, who holds 
its scales. As this magistrate rarely comes to San Luis, his 
time while there is quite as much taken up as is that of the 
curate. From morning until night, seated between his two 
alcaldes, his fece wore the conventional gravity appropriate to 
a judge, and he pronounced his judgments with an emphasis 
and solemnity that would do credit to the highest tribunals of 
the world. His Indian acolytes, meanwhile, neither moved 
nor spoke, but held their great silver-headed canes, their in- 
signia of office, to their noses as steadily and firmly as if they 
had been cast in bronze, and the executors of the law, or " the 
public strength," sprawled on the ground or snored under the 
table, in a state of far-gone booziness, while a mixed assem- 
blage of swarthy spectators, with unshorn locks and scanty 
clothing, thronged around the door, nearly filling up that only 
avenue for the entrance of light and air. The first case, be- 
fore this distinguished tribunal, was one in which a woman and 
an old man were the contestants, and plead their own cases. 
It is truly astonishing with what a gift of language the Indians 
generally are endowed ! They enter into debates with the . 
most imperturbable assurance and without the least hesita- 
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tion, scarcely giving themselves time to take breath between 
their sentences. But what is scarcely less remarkable, is the 
coolness and patience which they display in listening to the 
replies of their adversaries. I have frequently regretted that 
I could not myself judge of their eloquence, and that I was 
obliged to take it for granted that they exchanged many words, 
and but few ideas. Being unacquainted with their language I 
had to content myself with the governor's laconic interpretation 
of their speeches. He informed me that the woman was the 
plaintiff, and that she accused the old man of having bewitched 
her husband. The case had commenced before I was up in 
the morning, and after listening to the debate for an hour or 
two in my hammock, I got tired of my position, and naturally 
desired to quit it, but was restrained from doing so by the 
scantiness of my clothing. At last, however, as the case did 
not appear to be coming to an end, I decided on getting up at 
any hazard, and accordingly jumped to the ground, and put 
on my most indispensable article of dress as hastily as possi- 
ble ; but I might have spared myself any excess of modesty, 
for the audience did not seem to be in the slightest degree sur- 
prised at the spectacle of my toilet. It was an entertainment 
which they enjoyed gratuitously during the whole period of 
my sojourn in San Luis. The arrival here of a stranger, 
particularly if he be a whit« man, is of such rare occurrence 
as to excite general interest ; nor can we feel astonished that 
it is so. Have we not all often manifested a curiosity as friv- 
olous and impertinent as that of these children of the desert, 
without having an excuse as legitimate as theirs ? This ques- 
tion, which I frequently asked myself, rendered me indulgent 
toward the poor Indians. 

San Luis is a paradise for the conchologist. How many 
hours I passed in the neighboring forests, searching for rare 
shells in the crevices of the rocks, lifting one by one the dead 
leaves, peering under mossy stones, beneath pieces of old bark, 
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altematelj fall of expectation, surprise, or joj, and crowd- 
ing more emotions into a single day, than are contained in 
whole years of ordinary life ! How little did I then think 
of privations, of &tigae. of the dangers of the climate, or of 
the reptiles which abound in the forests! Xone bat the 
nataralist can enter into these mysterious joys, and compre- 
hend that, at any cost, they are not dearly bought What, it 
may be asked, is the secret of so lively an interest ? K the 
end to be attained were only of a higher order ! But these in- 
finite little creatures of the lowest rank in creation — can they 
be worthy of such interest, and can their discovery justify 
such transports of delight ? I can only say, in reply, that 
nothing in nature is unworthy of attention, and that nothing 
should be despised, for nothing stands alone. And I must 
add, with Hobbes, that '' God is not less great in the minut- 
est of hh works than in the immensity of the universe : that 
the study of the simplest little insect is a subject prolific of 
the most elevated thoughts, and that pursuit of science rests 
the spirit wearied with the bitter agitations of the world, by 
opening to it an infinite sphere, calmer and happier than that 
in which human interests are debated." I have the right 
thus to express myself, without being accused of an exagger- 
ated enthusiasm, since I only became a naturalist after having 
learned these truths. 

Venomous reptiles are by no means rare in the forests of 
San Luis. They inspire the Indians with the greatest terror ,• 
since they are ignorant of any antidote for their bite. I my- 
self killed a fine trigonocephalus, which we found sleeping 
under the shadow of a rock. The Indian by whom I was ac- 
companied first caught sight of it, but I could not induce him 
to approach it. A few days after we captured a boa alive. 
On this occasion, the animal not being venomous, my guide 
betrayed considei^ble courage, seizing hold of the serpent with- 
out the slightest hesitation. The tenacity of life of these great 
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ophidians is almost incredible. The trigonocephalus to which 
I have alluded above, endeavored to bite even after his head 
was severed from his body. The croatalus horridus furnished 
me with a still more striking example of this diffusion of life 
in the most distant parts of the body. We had caught one 
of these reptiles, and it had been dead, apparently, for several 
hours, and we had hung it up for the purpose of skinning it. 
Morin, who perfocmed this operation, commenced by separat- 
ing the head from the back bone, after which he undertook to 
strip off the skin, when the reptile suddenly threw up its tail 
and wound it closely around his arm. The same vitality was 
also manifested in the upper portion of its body ; nay more, 
after its miserable trunk was entirely divested of skin it seemed 
to be as full of life as ever, for on Morin's throwing it to the 
ground, it twisted itself about for several minutes. This fact 
will not appear remarkable to naturalists, who are familiar 
with the wonderful degree in which muscular irritability is 
developed in reptiles. 

In addition to the natural fear which venomous reptiles in- 
spire in the minds of the Indians, they also entertain various 
ridiculous prejudices which do not tell very favorably for their 
judgment. The Spaniards themselves, living among this ig- 
norant population, have ended by imbibing many of their ab- 
surdest notions. The governor of San Luis, for instance, in- 
formed us that the bite of a species of lizard, called scorpion 
in the country, was as much to be dreaded as that of the rat- 
tlesnake.* According to his account, it is perfectly incur- 
able ; no human power can save the life of the person bit- 
ten ; and he went on to relate a number of tragic instances, 
with the minutest details, in proof of his assertion, all of 
which were corroborated unanimously by his listeners. Of 

♦ The name of scorpion is also applied in South Carolina to a lizard of a 
different species, which appears to be an anoUs.^^Bartram'a Travels^ p. 299. 
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course this aroused my curiosity to the highest pitch, so I of- 
fered a large price for one of these reptiles, and determined not 
to leave San Luis without one. Two days after this we were in- 
formed that a scorpioJi had been seen in the church. I was ab- 
sent, so Morin undertook its capture, and to him was awarded 
all the glory of the undertaking. He was as well aware as 
myself that lizards are not venomous, but the Indians were full 
of admiration of his daring, when, placing himself at their 
head, he directed his steps to the sacred retreat of the scor- 
pion. On entering the building, one of the boldest of the 
party pointed out, upon the wall, the object which had ex- 
cited such horror. It proved to be nothing more than a lizard 
of the geckotian family, hideously ugly, but, in common with 
all of his kind, perfectly harmless. Morin, without the least 
hesitation, seized it by the neck, and held it up to the aston- 
ished gaze of the Indians. The news of this exploit produced 
a profound sensation in the village, and every one had his 
comments to make on the occurrence. All, however, finally 
came to the conclusion that the boldness and courage of Morin 
were due to some secret antidote which he carried about with 
him. The governor received our explanations with an in- 
credulous smile. In a word, we did not succeed in freeing the 
inhabitants of San Luis from their prejudice. It remained, in 
spite of all our explanations and efforts, as deeply rooted as 
before our arrival.* 

* This saurian has recently been described in the catalogue of the Mu- 
seum, after the specimen presented by myselfj under the name of gymnondac' 
tylus scapuiariSf Dum. The geckOj which frequents old walls, inspires the 
same disgust and ill-founded fears in the central parts of Europe. 
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Indian porters — How they are secared — A drunken revel — ^Departure from San Luis- 
Order of march — Arrangements for the night — Our Indian guides — ^Their character 
and habits — Character of the country— Night in the forest — Bad roads — Remarkable 
vegetation — Rio Santa Isabel — ^The peccary — Nativ* provisions for travel — Costume 
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The difficulties of the route between San Luis and Caha- 
bon are so great as to render it impassable for horses and 
mules. Fifty leagues of forest separate these two villages, 
the one the last iu Peten and the other the first in Vera- Paz. 
The journey, during the dry season, may be made in ten days, 
and as transportation can only be effected on the backs of por- 
ters, the traveller has before him the humiliating spectacle of 
man reduced to a beast of burthen. The Indians, especially 
those of the central provinces, are accustomed to this kind of 
labor, which their fathers pursued before them from time im- 
memorial, and they not only carry merchandise and the bag- 
gage of travellers, but travellers themselves, by means of a 
kind of chair suspended between their shoulders. It can 
readily be conceived that this mode of riding is far from agree- 
able, not to speak of the reluctance which every one must feel 
in thus tasking the powers of a fellow-being, and I therefore 
declined the porters who were ofiered to me by the governor 
of San Luis, notwithstanding that we were all, at that moment, 
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in a yer J sorry condidon for traTelling on foot, Morin was 
affected bj fever ; Fido limped on three legs ; and as for my- 
self, I had the best of reasons for distrusting my physical 
powers. 

Don Luis, the corregidor, undertook to provide ns with an 
escort of the most reliable men of the country, and I must 
confess to some surprise, on the evening preceding our de- 
parture, when I saw two of those engaged for my service 
conducted to the prison of the town ; nor was my surprise 
diminished when a third surrendered himself voluntarily to the 
jailor. Much troubled by this circumstance, I hurried off to 
obtain an explanation, when I was told that it was customary, 
as a measure of discipline, and to prevent men who had ac- 
cepted service and received part payment in advance, &om 
getting drunk and forgetting their obligations, as they would 
be very apt to do, if left to their liberty. " You can see,'' said 
Don Luis, ^' that they themselves recognize the utility of this 
precaution, from the good grace with which they submit to 
it;" and he pointed out to me one of his own servants on his 
way to surrender himself to the jailor. Morin had engaged 
him as interpreter, on the recommendation of the governor 
himself, but this did not prevent us from locking him up with 
the others until the next morning. 

We completed our preparations for departure over night, 
with all the security inspired by these sage precautions, but 
when morning arrived, two of our guides were missing. Mo- 
rin had unluckily neglected to lock them up with the others ; 
and they had hidden themselves away so effectually that they 
could not now be found. To add to our embarrassments, we 
found that the governor had already started for Poptun, and 
we were thus left to support our own interests, as best we 
might, with his two alcaldes, neither of whom understood a 
word of Spanish. The moment the governor left, the entire 
population, which during the five days of his visit had pre- 
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served a rigorous sobriety, broke out in a grand carousal. Men, 
women and children, old men, guards and prisoners, all were 
drunk before the close of the day, and staggered shouting, 
singing and babbling in confused chorus through the village. 
The spectacle of a crowd deprived of reason was in no small 
degree alarming, and in view of the possibility of their get- 
ting it into their heads to take oflF those of the strangers, it 
became a pregnant question with us how to get away. By 
a happy accident, in the midst of our distress, the courier 
from Guatemala, accompanied by three Cahabon Indians, 
reached the village, where he was to pass the night. ' He took 
an interest in our situation, and gave us some advice by which 
I did not fail to profit. Sending for the first alcalde, I gave 
him a rough admonition, talked large about the corregidor, and 
wound up by telling him that unless my missing guides were 
forthcoming, I should engage the escort of the courier, at his 
expense, and proceed without them. This threat, and the high 
tone which I assumed, had abetter eflFect than I had anticipated. 
The alcalde, who fortunately was new in office, not only made 
the most humble apologies, but also promised that everything 
should be arranged to my satisfaction, and I must add that he 
kept his word. The courier never travels alone between Ca- 
habon and San Luis ; nor do the Indians themselves venture 
to traverse the solitary waste except in parties of greater or 
less numbers, in order to render the mutual support which the 
difficulties of the route make necessary. But the road from 
San Luis to Peten is without danger, and I therefore could 
take away the escort of the courier without compromising the 
safety of his dispatches. 

Night relieved us of most of the drunken villagers who 
had invaded our domicil, and Morin got rid of the rest by 
tumbling them unceremoniously into the street. They offisred 
no resistance, but slept quietly in the places where they hap- 
pened to fall, and there they remained, when the sun rose on 
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the field of battle, in postures more various than graceful. 
At dawn the prison doors were opened, and our c<ympagnons 
de voyage made their appearance one by one, in the broad 
daylight. The charge for keeping them having been settled 
the day before, each man had only to pick out his own fol- 
lowers and take them off. 

Notwithstanding their puny appearance, the Indians of 
San Luis find no difficulty in carrying heavy loads of four 
arrohas, one hundred pounds, for long distances over the worst 
of roads. These are supported between the shoulders by a 
wide band, which passes around the forehead in such a posi- 
tion that the greater part of the weight rests on the cervical 
muscles and spinal column. These portions of the frame are 
remarkably developed among the mountaineers of Central 
America, probably from long exercise, to the degree of here- 
ditary perpetuation. I had engaged seven of these men in 
my service ; three for my collections in natural history, two 
for my baggage, and one to carry the hammocks and camp 
equipage, while the seventh, like Esop, waa loaded with pro- 
visions — that is to say, our tortillas, a little salt meat, some 
coarse sugar, and a dozen green banannas. This was all that 
we could procure in San Luis. Our Indians, on their part, 
supplied themselves with a little ground maize, some beans, 
and a small quantity of peppers and salt, depending on the acci- 
dents of the journey for what they might require in addition. 
And here I may observe, that whatever may be the fondness 
of the Indians for spirits, they never take any with them on 
these journeys, where a single lapse from sobriety and cau- 
tion might cost them their lives. The pay of the men was 
moderate, only three dollars from San Luis to Cahabon, 
equal to but about thirty cents per day, out of which they 
were to provision themselves for going and returning. 

The moment of departure finally came, and our little 
caravan was put in motion. Naked to their 'waists, each 
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with a machete, in his right hand, and a petate^ or kind ot 
mat made from palm leaves, rolled in military style under hia 
left arm, our porters presented a most picturesque spectacle 
as they defiled before us in the road descending from the vil- 
lage into the forest. Their relatives and friends, grouped by 
the wayside, shouted their adieus, and as we passed their 
huts offered us refreshments, and sped us on our journey 
with the most exaggerated good wishes. The whole popula- 
tion, in fact, seemed to be animated by the most expansive 
sentiments of benevolence, and the demonstration altogether 
might have been touching, had not the breath of some of the 
more affectionate among them betrayed the unpleasant fact that, 
notwithstanding the early hour, they were already drunk ! 

The courier had advised us to keep an eye on our guides, 
not because the Indians of San Luis were worse than others, 
nor because we need apprehend any violence ; but he could 
not be responsible for their fidelity, and believed them quite 
capable of abandoning us, and carrying off our effects. We 
therefore arranged, Morin and I, to establish on the first day 
a regular system of discipline, one taking the lead and the 
other bringing up the rear, so that no movement of our swarthy 
friends could escape our observation. During the night, 
Fida, in her turn, acted the part of a sentinel. She seemed 
quite to comprehend our apprehensions, and allowed none of 
our followers to quit their hammocks without alarming the en- 
campment. It was in vain that they sought to conciliate her 
with caresses, and equally in vain did they divide with her 
their scanty fare. She accepted both without scruple, but never 
reciprocated their favors with any recognition, however slight. 
With Morin and myself, it was quite different, but even here 
she made a distinction — on what based I do not know, except 
on the notion that whoever dispensed the provisions must be 
master. 

Nothing occurred to diversify our first day's journey, ex- 
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oept a vigorous assault bj a detachment of little black wasps 
whose nest we happened to disturb, and who made ns pay 
dearlj for our inadvertence. Both Morin and myself re- 
ceive«l stings on our eyelids, which resulted in a painful 
inflammation, lasting for two days. Another incident was the 
finding of some eggs of the hocco. They were of the most 
magnificent blue. Before sunset we reached the first rancho 
Oft camping ground. Thanks to the public spirit of our fidend 
the corregidor, similar buildings were disposed at convenient 
distances, generally on the banks of some brook, on all the 
roads within the district under his charge. The first care of 
our guides, after depositing their loads, was to light a fire, 
and then suspend their hammocks between the posts support- 
ing the roof of the rancho^ so as completely to surround the 
building. 

This done, they procured water, ate their frugal meals, 
rolled up and lighted a rude cigar, and then started out 
in the woods in search of honey, wild fruits, and shell-fish 
from the streams, as a means of eking out their scanty sup- 
plies of provisions. Each one took his turn in preparing the 
food of the party, distributing it equally without regard to the 
amount contributed by the various members. The same im- 
partiality was carried out in respect of any fruit or game that 
happened to fall in their way. Their cooking implements 
were limited to an earthen pot or two for general use, and a 
calabash for each person. They ate and drank like animals, 
without regard to time or place. Whenever we stopped to 
rest, they invariably commenced rumaging in the common re- 
ceptacle for a tortilla, a handful of maize, or some article of 
food ; and they rarely passed a stream without stopping to 
drink. Whenever they had fire they invariably heated their 
beverages, by which they more efiectually assuaged the thirst, 
which in these hot countries is inextinguishable. They were 
never in a hurry to leave in the morning, inasmuch as they 
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regarded the action of the sun as necessary to the purification 
of the stagnant air of the forest at that hour. Docile with 
their masters, they are always ready to render them every 
service in their power, so long as they are treated kindly. 
At any rate, I found them at Peten, and throughout Vera 
Paz, always alert and good-humored. They appeared to live 
together in the most fraternal union, without a shadow on the 
general concord. Simple-minded as well as ignorant, they 
sometimes interrogated me concerning my country, the value 
there of maize, and the abundance of cacao in the forests. 
What most confounded them was the distance at which I rep- 
resented it to be, and I sought in vain to make them compre- 
hend it by adopting the only standard of measurement with 
which they are acquainted, that is to say, a day's jour- 
ney. As may be supposed, calculating seven leagues as 
equivalent to a day, the distance appeared to them almost 
fabulous. 

Our first night was signalized by a terrific thunder storm, 
which left the road for the following day in a state surpassing 
description. It was only a succession of slippery declivities, 
deep mud-holes and rugged ravines, rendering it dangerous 
for us to lift our eyes from the ground before us. Notwith- 
standing all of our precautions, we reached the rancho of 
Tzunkal covered with bruises and plastered over with mud. 
Morin had lost one of his shoes, and Fida limped worse than 
before, while, for my own part, 1 was what the Americans call 
*' used up." We were in some degree consoled under our mis- 
fortunes by a hocco which we succeeded in shooting, of which 
the flesh afforded us a delicious soup. 

But in spite of all the little annoyances attending this mode 
of travelling, I always recall with pleasure the detail^ and in- 
cidents of our marches and encampments in the foresf. With 
what satisfaction we removed our damp apcj i^noonjfortable 
garments, bathed in the clear streams, ^i;4 prepared Qur 
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eyening meal when we reached the hospitable rancho ! If 
the snn was still up I permitted myself only a few momenta 
of repose, and then took m j gun to explore the adjacent wilds, 
in the constantly sustaining hope of obtaining some new plant 
or animal to swell the conquests of science ; and when night 
came on, reclining voluptuously in my hammock, I enjoyed to 
the full that sweet sense of quietude and profound content 
which only a close communion with nature can inspire. The 
events of the day would pass in review through my mind, 
without, however, preventing me from taking in every detail 
of the little scene that was passing under my eyes. 

Morin always prepared supper with the cool deliberation of 
an old sailor, while Fida, attracted to his side by the fragrant 
odors of the cookery, watched all of his movements with the 
deepest solicitude, never bestowing a look on our dusky com- 
panions, grouped around a fire of their own, and intent on 
the contents of the great earthen pot which I have already 
described, and which, perched on the shoulders of the most 
stalwart of our guides, always formed the most conspic- 
uous object in our little procession. Gradually the thousand 
voices of the night would commence their mystic utterances, 
and the infinite varieties of beings which people the woods 
begin to make known their existence, filling the air with a 
confused but harmonious murmur. Among all the sounds, 
however, but one cry alone, that of the faisan del montej or 
indigenous partridge, seemed articulate, and this is so like that 
of a human being in distress, that the most experienced trav- 
eller cannot hear it except with a shudder. When the night 
was clear and the sky cloudless, the light of the moon fell in 
broad sheets between the trees, detaching the long, pendant 
vines, the great indented leaves, and the glistening trunks and 
branches from the dark background of the forest, and causing 
them to stand out in high relief, like the apparitions of a 
dream. Nor was the scene less remarkable and striking when 
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cloud and storm settled down on our encampment, and envel- 
oped us in their electric masses. Then all life was hushed, 
and a solemn silence reigned in the gloomy solitudes, so in- 
tense and oppressive, that we experienced a sense of relief when 
the great trees began to bend under the tread of the tempest, 
and the gloomy vistas around us to light up, even though mo- 
mentarily, under the fitful gleams of the lightning. At such 
times, it is true, our own helplessness, and the overwhelming 
majesty of nature, often oppressed us, but the feeling seldom 
failed to give way finally to a serene trust in that Being who 
presides equally over the calm and the tempest, and on whose 
power and benevolence the solitary traveller soon comes to 
repose with child-like confidence. 

On the third day of our journey the soil became drier, 
and the general aspect of the country underwent a great 
change. Our path ran up a slightly elevated but abrupt ridge, 
the slopes of which were strewn with fragments of calcareous 
rock, resembling a great wall which had fallen into ruin. I 
could not forget that the courier at San Luis had promised 
us a good road until the sixth day, and I wondered, as 
we struggled up the rugged declivity, with the aid of vines 
and the branches of overhanging trees, what kind of a route 
must be in reserve for us on our seventh day ! Among 
the novelties in vegetation which we now encountered, were a 
considerable number of cacao trees, easily recognized by their 
little white flowers and their peculiar fruit, starting directly 
from the trunk and branches. This was the first time 1 had 
seen the plant on its native soil. At the foot of the sierra a 
humbler vegetation, made up of malpighias and oroides, 
succeeded to the loftier forest, and soon the humidity of the 
ground, covered with a profusion of gigantic reeds, announced 
the proximity of the Rio Usumasinta, which here bears the 
name of Santa Ysabely on the banks of which we made our 
encampment. 
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The river at this point is from twelve to fifteen yards 
broad. We crossed at daylight, on foot, making use of the 
rocks, which project here and there above the surface at easy 
distances apart. When we reached the opposite bank we were 
no longer in the district of Peten, but in that of Vera Paz. 
Our first adventure, in the new jurisdiction, was the killing of 
a peccary, an event which greatly elated our Indians. They 
divided it in seven pieces, of which each took one, and then 
we proceeded gayly on our way to our noon halt, on the banks 
of a little river called Muchanja, which we reached with for- 
midable appetites, augmented by the prospect of a good meal. 
Our followers were not slow in making a fire and preparing a 
peculiar dish from the fat and blood of the animal, which they 
ate with obvious delight. Morin, on his part, was not behind- 
hand, but cutting off a numl^er of slices of the meat, he pre- 
pared what he called beef -steaks^ glorifying them in advance 
with exaggerated praise. But his eulogies were not sustained 
by the result, for his steaks turned out to be atrociously tough 
and dry, to such a degree indeed as to defy our attempts at 
mastication. It was too late to hunt for something better, and 
we were compelled to soothe our disappointment, as philosophic- 
ally as possible, on hard tortillas moistened with water — ^vic- 
tims of our too eager anticipations I 

Rain surprised us before we were through with our sump- 
tuous repast. The Indians at once unrolled their petates and 
sheltered themselves beneath this impervious covering. I had 
early discovered the value of the petate, and had secured one 
at the cost of a medio or six cents, which proved infinitely 
more serviceable than all the costly articles, designed for the 
same purpose, which I had brought from Paris. Contrivances 
of India rubber are useless in these countries, where the heat 
softens them almost to fusion. 

The rain soon ceased, and we resumed our journey. Our 
path was over low marshy ground, cut up by numerous trib- 
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utaries of the Usumasinta, which we crossed on fallen tree 
trunks, where they were too deep to be easily forded. When 
we finally encamped, we spent the evening in jerking the 
flesh of our peccary over a slow fire of green wood — a pro- 
cess, which truth compels me to say, went far to make it ten- 
der and eatable, and removed much of the prejudice against 
it which my first experience had occasioned. 

The next day the sky was overcast, and a fine rain set in, 
which threatened to continue until evening. I decided, there- 
fore, to adopt the light and airy costume of the Indians. In 
these latitudes, the rain, which falls warm, is more endurable 
than in Europe, and the faintest ray of sunlight serves to 
dispel the dampness. I found myself so much more comfort- 
able in my new garb — i. e., a pair of light drawers — that I 
feel no hesitation in recommending it to those travelling in 
the tropics, under similar circumstances. Why should we 
continue to wear, under a burning sun, garments damp with 
perspiration or wet with rain ? On arriving at our place of 
encampment I put on a dry flannel vest, and this precaution 
was suflScient to keep up a proper equilibrium in the functions 
of the skin. 

Toward the middle of the day, while I was travelling a 
little in advance of the party, I perceived, by the side of the 
road, a boa coiled up and apparently asleep. Our Indians 
were anxious to kill him, but L forbade their doing so. As 
the ground was open, and free from rocks and bushes, I was 
desirous of testing the sagacity of this serpent, of which I 
had heard so much, and ascertain how he would proceed to 
extricate himself from his perilous position. At first he re- 
mained perfectly motionless, as if deliberating upon his course 
of action. Soon, however, he commenced crawling away 
backwards, his threatening head protecting his retreat. His 
neck, during the execution of this manoeuvre, was much con- 
tracted, so that in case of danger he could dart it forward 
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with the more force. Oar dog endeavored to attack him a4 
some unguarded point, but he could not evade the vigilant eye 
of the reptile, who throughout his retreat preserved his de- 
fensive attitude. Having reached the foot of a tree he slipped 
his tail into a hole in the ground, into which his bodj grad- 
ually glided, finally followed by his head, which so long as it 
was visible maintained its attitude of menace. 

Toward evening, the forest which is full of cryptogamous 
plants, assumed an extraordinary appearance. An immense 
variety of ferns, some creeping and parasitical, and others al- 
most arborescent, were mixed largely with the palms. We 
found also, resting on a bed of moss, some delicate rose- 
colored eggs, a trifle smaller than those of the hen, which the 
Indians said belonged to the wood partridge. I never saw 
this bird, which certainly belongs to the &mily of gallinae, 
although I have frequently heard its melancholy cry, on the 
approach of night. 

Hardly had we reached the rancho of Chichcu:, when one 
of our men complained of general illness, and especially of 
violent pains in his head. I found him feverish, and was pro- 
ceedinor to administer such remedies as I thought his case re- 
quired, when the physician of the party insisted upon taking 
him under his own care. They were all aware that I carried 
a box of medicines with me, but the Indians rarely have fiiith 
in the white man's remedies. While admitting his superiority 
on most points, they prefer, when ill, to have recourse to sor- 
cery, the superstitious practices, and the receipts handed down 
to them from their ancestors. Their lancet consists of a 
small triangular piece of glass or obsidian, fastened with wax 
in a little wooden handle. A slight blow upon this instru- 
ment causes it to enter the vein, producing a slight incision, 
from which the blood issues drop by drop. This operation, at 
which I assisted, was dexterously performed on a vein in tho 
hand. After it was thought that sufficient blood had been al- 
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lowed to flow, the surgeon applied a pinch of salt to the 
wound, and led his patient to dinner. 

The first half of our journey was now over, and no acci- 
dent had yet occurred to us, whereat we were greatly cheered 
and encouraged. The season to be sure was propitious ; but 
Heaven had otherwise smiled on us and smoothed the obsta- 
cles in our path, and nightly I bent my knee in gratitude for 
its protecting care. 

On the sixth day we entered a dismal portion of the for- 
est, where the forest was so thick as to be entirely impenetra- 
ble to the rays of the sun. A dim light, like that of early 
morning, filtered through the dense foliage, and tinged our 
thoughts with a shade of melancholy and apprehension. To 
the ordinary diflSculties of the routes were superadded that of 
a luxuriant vegetation, which, as the road had been neglected 
for three years, very much impeded our progress. The dis- 
trict already began to justify its evil repute, and afforded our 
Indians an opportunity of glorifying Peten at the expense of 
Vera Paz. 

In the midst of this forest flows a small river, over a bed 
bristling with rough rocks, torn up from stratified beds which 
dip at nearly right angles with the surface. The convulsions 
of nature, which gave to this region its peculiar configuration, 
are indicated by great masses of disrupted calcareous rocks, 
scattered in all directions, and which heighten the sombre as- 
pect of the solitudes with their pale, sepulchral forms. Here 
silence reigns supreme, and life is visible only in the rank 
vegetation by which the traveller is surrounded. We saw 
neither bird, nor beast, nor reptile — only occasional clouds of 
mosquitos drifted across our path, and forced us to accelerate 
our pace. In some places the ground was strewn with dry 
leaves, resembling those of our own forests in the autumn 
time, but of astonishing dimensions. Among them I may 
mention the leaves of the bop^ similar to those of the oak, 
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bos two &et ami a half in lengdi by a fi)ot in. wiiiiJL We 
fi)and atrmge finiita <ief!a7iiig baiendi giguiTnc xxees. but few 
of diem ware edible, and moat of them withoor munes known 
to science. I called die atsoioon of our guidL^ vo aome 
flint traces of bnman feet w^icfa. xemed to croga oar padif 
and were lost in the foreat. They pronounced diem to be' 
thofie of the renmanta of the Lacandon rmlianft who jdH re- 
aide amongr the moontains of Chichec. 

At the close of thia day's joomey. we turned a little aside 
from our direct path to the soudiwanL mwanls the rugged 
banks of the Bo»tmeoh, where we passed the night in a ca.7em, 
black wit.i smoke fom the fires of previous travellers- From 
this point our path lay over marshy ground, wiiich. had evi- 
dently once been covered with watar. Its traces were visible 
on the rocks, ami the sur£ice of the ground was sprinkled ov» 
with shells. Wherever the substratum of rocks was visible, 
it was full of deep rents and great cellular cavities, partially 
filled with water, in which, wherever the light fell fiiT»ably, 
could be seen numbers of fishes of different varieties. Our 
guides asserted that some of these cavernous lakes were 
haunted by alligators, but I saw no traces of these rqytiks. 
When the September rains begin, the water rises in these sin- 
gular reservoirs, and finally overflows from a thousand ori- 
fic^j and covers the country, far and wide, so that travellers 
are o^>Iige^I to take k^g and weary detours to escape the perils 
of tfie route. 

We Iftft thii dreary, marshy waste, through the stony 
channel of a dry stream, and during the rest of the day trav- 
el If;^l from ravine to ravine, over a broken countrv. covered 
with r^icks and disrupted trees, which were scattered about in 
dirffffil c^>n fusion. This continued until we reached the sta- 
i\fm of (Jampamac^ an hour before sunset, having achieved 
ttiM diflfir;nlt part of the rood in less time than we had dared 
to anticipate. 
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Campamac is put down on the map as a place of some im- 
portance. A half dozen worm-eaten posts stuck in the ground 
in the midst of the forest, and supporting a thatched roof, a 
small clearing in front, and faint traces of a path leading to it 
in one direction, and from it in another — these are the only in- 
dications of man's occasional visits to this deserted spot. When 
studying the programme of my route in France, I had noticed 
the name of Campamac put down in large letters, and now I 
had the reality before me ; yet, in spite of my disappointment, 
I experienced a secret satisfaction in the reflection that I had 
really reached the distant point which I had so often visited 
in imagioation. 

It was not without considerable effort, and after a series of 
mishaps, that we succeeded in extricating ourselves from the 
mud of Campamac. At a distance of a league and a half 
there is a chain of mountains extending towards the south- 
east, the declivities of which are covered with a fine, reddish 
clay, which renders them very difficult of ascent. We crossed 
successively the cerros of Sakikib, of Choiiyteu and JierrOj 
calling in our hands to the aid of our feet, and dragging our- 
selves up the notches cut by preceding travellers in the steep 
sides of these mountains. Still, we found no absolute preci- 
pices, and although one must not expect to get on without 
suffering repeated falls, yet they are not generally likely to 
be dangerous. Even at the highest points in this portion of 
our route, our view was much circumscribed by the surround- 
ing forests. Hills and valleys, rocks and streams, are all 
equally concealed by their thick, green drapery. At two 
points we observed deep circular excavations, like wells, sur- 
rounded by rocks. At the bottom of one of them, yawning at 
the summit of a mountain, was a bed of clay of from five to 
six yards deep. 

At the foot of the mountain chain flows a stream called 
Chimuchuch, which we crossed on a singularly picturesque 



tsA yiisxiJurt hrA^. fyrm-A from the imiik of a gigintk tree 
<A]]fA \j iLe xdtdTM ^^. Ix li^ baeai sazid^en dovn by ilie 
Yy^^sxik'niz ^Li^d Lihd fkHea across the sireazn. u«i now afforded 
a »^f^ aiA'i ^^asj ii»eaiis of pas3&^ &cqzi c<ce ba&k lo the ocfaer. 
TL*r sjxn TTjii one of great liamral beamr. azkd was conpou^it 
vjtLa! i'/r sm ez&campmeut. so I resclred to s2Cif> here for the 
remaliid-^r of the daj and Di^t. MT-resolutkHi iras vannly 
gecjowk^l bj mj cc/mpaiuozks. who. like mTselt were way- 
worn arid wearj. We soon effected a little clearing, and i 
rude but rc^e rapidlj in its centre. I deroted the afternoon 
to augmenting mj collection, and suoceed&l in adding to it i 
coral enake. and a beautiful insect, of metallic brilliancy, of 
the longicome family (MaUaspis More'eiL Lucas). 

Toward evening the angry barking of our dog amiounced 
tlie vicinity of stran;rer3. Lciokin^ in the direction of Caha- 
bon we g?iw, issuing firim the forest, three persons of sinister 
aspect The first was evidently a ladino (mixed Spaniard 
and Indian), His thin lips, high cheek bones, hooked n(»e, 
small bright eyes, all betrayed a character compounded of 
curming and awlacity. He carried a gun, and wore a white 
hf^l-^Iress twisted in the form of a turban. A tall mulatto, 
and an Indian with a brutal visage, the one armed with a 
hatr;het and the other with a long hunting knife, followed the 
stranger, who was apparently their leader. Their baggage 
(yomiHUifl of a large bundle which the Indian bore on his 
Hhoiilders, They approached our guides without any mani- 
fi^t'ition of surfirise, and after exchanging civilities prepared 
V) bivouac at our side. This increase of our party annoyed 
Fi'la greatly, who kept up a growling vigilance the whole 
night long. As for ourselves, without precisely fearing these 
stnmgers, we thought it well to be prepared for any treachery 
on their part- We consequently placed our effects under our 
0hc<l, kxikcd carefully to our arms, and put them in a conve- 
nient position beside us ; and then, relying on the vigilance of 
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Fida, we gave ourselves up to sleep, little dreaming of the 
surprise which was in store for us on awakening. 

When we opened our eyes the sun was already up, and 
gilding the tops of the trees. Astonished at hearing no noise, 
we arose hastily and emerged from oiir little hut. The em- 
bers of the fire were still smoking, but the bivouac was de- 
serted. A solemn silence pervaded the forest. Terrified, we 
looked around for our guides, but they had disappeared, and 
their effects were nowhere to be seen. Our fears soon re- 
solved themselves into certainties, and we were shudderingly 
forced to admit to ourselves, that we had been abandoned. 
Vainly did we seek to comprehend the cause of this odious 
and unsuspected treachery. 

Our first reflections were as to what course was to be 
taken. Morin proposed continuing on our journey, but I 
could not make up my mind to renounce all hopes of the re- 
turn of our guides, nor did I like the idea of abandoning my 
effects, which, although not numerous, were to me invaluable. 
Perhaps, after all, the Indians were only setting this snare in 
order to rob us of them. Besides, it was within the limits of 
possibility that other travellers might be journeying this way, 
and come to our relief We took an account of our stock of 
provisions, and found that we had suflScient food for four days, 
while the sbell-fish and cabbages of the palms to be found in 
the vicinity, not to speak of the game which we might be 
able to shoot, would at least keep famine from our camp for 
several days more. We concluded, therefore, that it was best 
under all the circumstances, to remain where we were, for 
three days, and if at the end of that time nothing favorable 
turned up we might endeavor to find our way alone to Cahabon. 

Having come to this decision, I left Morin at work, setting 
snares for game, while I started out to explore the surround- 
ing country. I took good care not to lose my way as I had 
done at !Palenque, but ifiarked the trees, and broke down the 

13* 
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branches in my path. At> the distance of a quarter of a 
league, all signs of a road were lost in the midst of the ra- 
vines which intersected the country, so that I was forced to 
retrace my steps, with the painful conviction that my efforts 
in tracing the route had proved abortive. 

The day passed without the occurrence of any incident. 
Toward midnight a distant roaring suddenly awakened me. 
Our dog, a courageous little animal, commenced barking an- 
grily. I roused my sleeping companion in time to hear the 
same sound repeated, more distinctly and apparently nearer at 
hand. We started out into the little clearing in order to 
avoid a surprise; but although we kept steady watch until 
morning, we heard nothing further. It was doubtless the 
roar of some jaguar in search of his prey. 

As soon as day dawned Morin visited the snares which he 
had set for game, but returned greatly disappointed, bringing 
with him a solitary rat, the sole reward of his efforts. This 
rat was nevertheless a curious looking creature, with ears of 
such extraordinary size that I considered him worthy a place 
in my collection. 

Towards mid-day I shouldered my gun and directed my steps 
toward the bridge of Chimuchuch, in search of game. Just 
as I was about crossing the river, I caught sight of our In- 
dian interpreter on the opposite bank This man was evi- 
dently advancing toward me, but perhaps detecting an expres- 
sion of anger and menace in my face, he changed his mind 
and sought to escape into the undergrowth. Irritated all the 
more by this movement, I raised my gun and fired almost in- 
voluntarily. The fugitive screamed. I ran to the spot from 
whence his voice proceeded, and found him lying on the ground 
half dead with fright. I raised him up in no very gentle man- 
ner and dragged him to our camp. 

Morin was greatly surprised. He had heard the shot, but 
was not prepared for this kind of game.- We held a* council 
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of war, and then commenced interrogating our prisoner. My 
anger was calmed now that he was in my power, and besides 
prudence counselled a mild course of action. I endeavored, 
therefore, to reassure the Indian, which, however, was not an 
easy task. 

When he had somewhat recovered from his fright, I asked 
him whence he came. He answered, *' From the sierra.^ ^ 

" And your comrades," I inquired, ** where are they ?" 

" They are in the sierra, seiior." 

" Why did they leave us ?" 

The Indian was^ilent. I repeated my question, but could 
elicit no response. Morin, knowing his weakness, poured out 
for him a glass of rum, and I soon after succeeded in engag- 
ing him in conversation, as follows : 

^* Have the Indians of San Luis any cause of complaint 
against us ?" 

" No, senor." 

" Have we overladen them with baggage V 

" No, senor." 

" Have we maltreated them ?" 

" No, senor.'' 

" Did I not pay them in advance the price agreed upon ?" 

" Yes, senor.'' 

" Did I not, in addition, recompense them for any game 
or fruits which they brought me from the forest ?" 

"Yes, senor." 

" Did I not, voluntarily, share with them my sugar, 
brandy, tobacco, and any game which we shot ?" 

" Yes, senor." 

" Then what had they to complain of?" 

" They did not complain, sefior. They only said that the 
pay was small, and the way long." 

" Why did this not occur to them at San Luis ?" 

" Senor, the idea of leaving you would never have oo- 
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a false step, which might easily prove &tal. Even our gaides, 
notwithstanding their experience, found it necessary to call to 
their aid all their skill and courage. We nevertheless crossed 
the mountain safely, and kept on our way, without halting, 
over the Cerro de Leagita^ which is the highest crest of this 
mountain chain. From the lofty calcareous rocks with which 
it is covered, an immense expanse of country would have been 
visible had not the view been intercepted by the eternal vege- 
tation, which was here as vigorous as on the lower grounds 
behind us. I clambered to the top of a tall tree, but only 
a few blue rifts, indicating probably the course of deep and 
unnamed valleys, were discernible. Our day's journey had 
been a hard one, and for the first time I detected some symp- 
toms of annoyance and impatience among my companions. 

On the morning of the thirteenth day we reached the last 
ridge of the mountain chain, which we crossed by a narrow 
and dangerous pass, where we seemed for a time to be sus- 
pended in mid-air. Suddenly, through a break in the forest, 
a vast blue expanse opened before us, and our Indian guide, 
who was in advance, cried out joyously, '^ The savannas T^ 
The cry was caught up, and ^^The savannas! — the savan- 
nas I !'' was echoed throughout the line of the foot- worn pro- 
cession. Even these rude Indians, inured from infancy to 
the greatest fatigue, and born and brought up among hills 
and mountains, and under the shadows of great forests, could 
not see the clear sun streaming down in a broad sweep on the 
vast landscape without an emotion of joy and an expression of 
satisfaction. I soon reached the spot, and thence, through 
an opening in the forest, caused by the fall of an old tree, caught 
my first glimpse of this new world. It was an immense pan- 
orama, a confused and undefinable maze of hills, valleys and 
savannas, in the centre of which, perched on a group of 
hills, stood the town of Cahabon. A circle of low mountains 
framed in the picture, beyond which, towering to the clouds, 
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ooald be traced the dim peaks of the great Cordilleras. We 
all stopped, the Indians laid down their loads, and we traced 
out the features of the country with feelings of liveliest curi- 
osity, and satisfaction. Morin, less demonstrative than myself, 
seated himself apart, and smoked his pipe' in silence. To me 
the scene had all the attractions of that ** promised land" 
which gladdened the eyes of the prophets of old. 

When our enthusiasm had somewhat abated, and we had 
recovered from the fatigues of the ascent, we commenced 
wending our way downwards. We soon reached a thicket of 
aroides and bamboo trees, which clustered around the foot of 
the mountain and extended into the valley. Here the hot, 
close atmosphere, contrasting strongly with the cool air of 
the mountains, seemed almost insufferable, and our eyes, ac- 
customed to the dim light of the forest, were dazzled by the 
brilliancy of the sun. Issuing on the open plain, I looked 
back on the gloomy perspective of mountains accumulated on , 
the route to Peten, with no slight feeling of pride that I had 
traversed them suc<5essfully, and that the secrets of their soli- 
tudes were mine. 

An hour later we ascended the steeps of Cahabon. The 
people contemplated our approach from "the summits of the 
little eminences which rose on every hand, and from< behind 
scattered rocks, with furtive glances of curiosity, retreating as 
we came near. I must admit that our bronzed faces, dilapi- 
dated clothing and conspicuous arms, were collectively not 
calculated to inspire confidence or invite fiimiliarity. Two 
women, whom we encountered bathing, showed more cour- 
age ; for on sight of us they modestly hid their faces, leaving 
the rest of their persons to blush on their behalf We went 
straight to the cabildo, where, however, I was not allowed to 
stop, for the curate of the place, hearing of my arrival, at 
once invited me to his own house. Here I found, for the first 
time since leaving Carmen, a clean and well-ventilated dwell* 
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ing. A wide and charming view was visible from its win- 
dows, which, however, I neglected for a still more delightful 
supper, and a real bed with a veritable mattrass, and sheets 
white as snow. To appreciate these comforts rightly one 
needs only to be deprived of them for a period of six months. 
Yet such had become the force of habit, that with all these 
luxuriant concomitants I could not sleep, and was finally 
obliged to seek for slumber in my tattered hammock, where I 
doz^ oflF directly into the land of dreams — ^much to the mor- 
tification of my host, who &iicied that his hospitable inten- 
tions were not properly appreciated by the eccentric stranger. 
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On arriving at Cahabon, after traversing the dense forests 
intervening between that point and Flores, the traveller is lit- 
erally blinded with the apparent excess of light. His eyes 
roam over an expanse which, from contrast, seems almost 
boundless, and the arch of heaven appears limitless above his 
head. Everything wears a new aspect, and the impulses of 
life experience a new vigor. Such, at least, were the impres- 
sions produced on my mind and feelings by the transition. 

The landscape which presents itself from Cahabon is ex- 
tremely beautiful, resembling some favored view amongst the 
Apennines, on the warm and sunny slopes of the Sabine. 

The principal church of the place, and the old convent in 
which my host resided, stajid .close together on the summit of 
a commanding central eminence. Around this spreads out 
the town, a good half league in circuit, made up of dwellings 
embowered in fruit trees, some clustering on little knolls and 
others scarcely visible in dark gorges, altogether making up a 
scene of surpassing picturesque loveliness. A little river 
flowing through a deep ravine, and oaJledActel'ha (cold water), 
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divides the town in two parts. It flows over a bed of transi- 
tion calcareous rock, and is interrupted by a very graceful 
little fall, which gives out an unceasing melody, in perfect 
harmony with the scene. 

Surrounding the landscape is'a blue line of wooded hills, 
interrupted only at one point towards the south-east, where a 
passage is afforded for the winds from that quarter, which 
sweep down on Cahabon, cold, loaded with miasma, and plant- 
ing the seeds of disease in their path. A journey of five days 
in that direction will enable the traveller to reach the lake and 
port of Isabal. The road is similar to that from Peten ; that 
is to say, it is wholly neglected. 

Forming a contrast equally marked and agreeable with the 
scenes through which I had passed, I at first thought I could 
never weary of Cahabon. Day after day I traced out anew 
the cool gorges, and my imagination busied itself in weaving 
little romances in connection with every picturesque hut which 
peered out modestly from among the verdure. At night I 
dropped off to sleep in cadence with the music of the little 
waterfall. But these impressions gradually became blunted, 
a sense of languor oppressed my system, my muscles lost their 
elasticity, and I became more and more disinclined to exertion. 
Only the hope of new discoveries, in the department of nat- 
ural history, occasionally roused me to action. 

I had reached Cahabon with strong prejudices against the 
people, who had been described to me as ungovernable barba- 
rians, without the first elements of civilization. The corregi- 
dor of Peten had not failed to put me on my guard against 
them. But my experience afforded me another evidence of 
the impolicy of trusting to reports current in one town con- 
cerning the inhabitants of another, who, although contiguous, 
nevertheless have but few relations with each other. The 
bad repute of the place is, however, mainly due to the mur- 
der of their priest by the Indians, several years previously, in 
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a fit of drunken fury. Grosser, doubtless, and less indus- 
trious than their neighbors, they are really not more wicked, 
although their ignorance and unbridled passion for spirits, 
render them averse to discipline. They never manifest openly 
any resistance to the laws, yet all attempts to persuade or 
compel their obedience to them have failed, more through their 
inertia than their active opposition. 

These Indians belong to a different race from the Mayas, 
yet it is diflScult to determine precisely the one to which they 
pertain, for they are themselves unable to throw the least 
light on their origin.* It is supposed that they are de- 
scended from the Quiches, occupying the northern prov- 
inces of Guatemala, whence they emigrated at the time of the 
Conquest They speak the Quec-chi dialect, whict is prob- 
ably a corruption of the word Quiche.if They have no gram- 
mar, or dictionary, although the Dominicans constructed sev- 
eral, and left, in testimony of their erudition, a translation 
into this idiom of the book of Genesis. The inhabitants of 
Cahabon appear to be of a darker color than the Mayas, with 
less regular features, and less symmetry of form. Childhood, 
with them, takes a savage aspect ; and old age is without dig- 
nity ; among the men it bears the stamp of vulgar and repul- 
sive degradation, and in the women it is hideous in the extreme. 
All have low foreheads, high cheek bones, and the top of 
their heads rise to a point in a manner apparently artificial. 

* If. Morelet, whose authority we are bound to accept on all matters con- 
nected with natural history, is not always exact in his ethnological observa- 
tions. The Quec-chi dialect is one only of the numerous idioms of which the 
Tzendal or Maya may be taken as the radix. It appears to be most closely 
connected with the Kachiquel, which, with the Zutugil, Quiche, and Maya, 
constituted the four great divisions of the lengtta madre^ or mother language, 
of the civilized nations of Guatemala, Ghiapa, and Yucatan. — T. 

f The Quec-chi dialect is spoken in GahaJbon^ Lanquin^ San Pedro Gwrcha^ 
Cdboofi, and San Juan^ in Vera Paz, as also in Chinauta and Afixco in the de- 
partment of G-uatemala. 
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Their costume, without being remarkable, in point of pictur- 
esqueness, is preferable to the loose, flowing shiH of Peten 
and Yucatan. A piece of cotton cloth twisted around the 
head in the form of a turban, short but wide drawers, a full 
shirt, fastened at the waist, and usually thrown over the left 
shoulder, combine to give them, at a distance, the appearance 
of Arabs. This resemblance is still more striking when they 
are indolently reclining in groups under the shadow of some 
old wall. The dress of the women is primitive in the ex- 
treme, consisting of a simple blue skirt, fastened around the 
waist, and barely reaching to the knees. The fashion of 
wearing a chemise, introduced by the missionaries, * has fallen 
into disuse. When they are worn on Sundays, they are 
thrown over the shoulders, like a mantle. As for the chil- 
dren, it is sufficient to say that their freedom of movement is 
quite unrestrained by drapery of any kind. 

There exists in Cahabon, a custom peculiar to all the In- 
dians speaking the Quec-chi dialect. As soon as the boys 
attain the age of nine or ten years, the parents begin to think 
of settling them in life. The women take this important af- 
fair in hand, although among almost all savage nations, as well 
as among civilized people generally, the men are allowed to 
assume the initiative in matters of this kind. When the ne- 
gotiations are concluded, and the last obstacles removed by 
presents, the little girl chosen leaves the paternal roof for 
that of her future husband. But as the ecclesiastical law 
forbids marriage under the age of fourteen, the little one 
grows up in the interval, and her good and bad qualities be- 
come developed, so that at the end of the time prescribed, she 
frequently ceases to please her intended husband or her adopt- 
ive family. In such a case, she is sent back to her own pa- 
rents, and a return of the presents, cementing the contract, is 
requested. Of course this is invariably followed by a refusal ; 
hard words ensue, resulting in a quarrel, and frequeiitly in 
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blows, and the feelings of resentment engendered by an injury of 
this nature are often transmitted from genei*ation to generation. 

The foundation, not alone of Cahabon, but also of most of 
the towns and villages of Vera Paz, was laid by the Domini- 
cans. These daring apostles, the first to penetrate into this 
wild region, withdrew the Indians from their forest life, and 
rendered them more social and less averse to discipline. On 
listening to the religious chants of the missionaries, which had 
been translated into their own tongue, the Indians were so 
surprised and delighted that they knelt en masse beside the 
humble crosses which the missionaries had brought with them. 
Here the children received their first lessons in submission 
and obedience ; the women learned to spin and weave ; the 
men were taught agriculture and the arts, and in a short time 
numerous little communities sprung up, composed of orderly 
artisans and laborers. The missionaries did not limit their 
eflForts to rendering the Indians industrious, but assiduously 
applied themselves to their religious culture. They did not at- 
tempt to combat their errors and prejudices by violence, but, 
on the contrary, had recourse to gentleness and persuasion. 
And if they did not entirely succeed in unravelling the tangled 
web of their intelligence, it was from no want of patient and 
earnest eflFort. Their success, although not complete, was still 
remarkable. A church of imposing architecture was erected 
on a central eminence, and its high altar was decorated with 
precious stones, of which the inhabitants to this day are more 
jealous than of their own personal eflFects. Numerous chapels 
and buildings of public utility were successively erected in the 
vicinity, around which soon clustered five hundred dwellings, 
which sprung up as if by enchantment under the willing hands 
of the Indians. 

The administration of the Dominicans was based on the 
supposed inferiority of the American race, in which they con- 
scientiously believed. They conceived, perhaps justly, that 
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iij orrler to put down idleness and correct the inconstancy 
of their flrjcks. the priests subjected them to the severest dis- 
cipline. They obliged each one. in his turn, to devote himself 
if} the ftiipp^ift of the church, the convent, or to such matters 
8» hf[f:f:UA lije material welfare of the communitv. This cus- 
Uftn now exists only in Cahabon, San Augustin Lanquin, and 
Han 1 Vlro Carcha. Eight men, selected by the alcaldes, every 
morning place themselves at the disposal of the curate,- who 
eniployn them on different public works, under the direction 
of the most capable among them, who, in virtue of being ele- 
vated t() the [xwition of mayor-domo, assists with becoming 

♦ Tho JwuitH, whfjae ability is generally conceded, govern the Indians of 
lirtaW ill iho tt&mo manner. — ^A. Saint Hilaire, Voy. dans tinierieur du Bresil, 
vol. ii. c. 1. 
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gravity, with folded arms, his cloak thrown over his shoulder 
and his knife in his belt, at the dinner of his pastor. He will 
not willingly relinquish this portion of his duties, although it 
is purely honorary. The women thus chosen, on their part, 
prepare the maize, cook the tortillas^ and wash the linen of 
the cura. In addition to this, the whole population contrib- 
utes to the subsistence and other wants of the cura, in accord- 
ance with a traditional law. The alcaldes furnish the fat pine 
wood which serves him for fire and light. The six barrios or 
wards are bound alternately to supply him with maize, eggs, 
and beans. The fishermen discharge their obligations to the 
Church by supplies of fish and fresh- water crabs, while the 
remainder of the inhabitants contribute fruits and vegetables, 
principally the cabbage of the palm, which is highly esteemed 
in Cahabon. The duties of the women consist in grinding 
corn, making tortillas^ and in taking care of the cura's linen. 
The labors enumerated above do not seem at all irksome 
to the Indians ; they perform them as natural obligations, 
which it is impossible to avoid, and with an apparent, if not 
a real pleasure. We certainly must render a tribute of admi- 
ration to the Dominicans, who succeeded in securing so much 
from a poor and indolent race, and who managed to create 
resources, in a perfectly isolated region, by which their suc- 
cessors are profiting after a lapse of three centuries ! As to 
the moral result, which was the principal object of their mis- 
sion, there remains but a faint trace. Emancipated too early 
from their paternal restraint, they relapsed rapidly under the 
control of their own brutal instincts. In losing their habit 
of labor, they contracted an unappeasable taste for liquor, 
and ceased to be useful citizens, I had almost said reason- 
able beings — gente de razon^ to borrow a common expres- 
sion of the Spaniards. As production has diminished, so has 
population ; and the parish of Cahabon, which fifty years ago 
numbered upwards of four thousand souls, now contains 
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scarcely three thousand. With the independence of the col- 
onies, thej manifested great insubordination, which the priests 
have only succeeded in overcoming by the most patient and in- 
genious eflTorts. At first, on the slightest exercise of authority, 
they fled to the mountains, disappearing for a time &om the 
community, and in some cases never returning to it. These 
irregularities seriously disquieted the government, which 
sought to remedy them by the appointment of zealous and en- 
ergetic oflicers in the district; but these found themselves 
powerless for good, and were soon glad to resign their task to 
the clergy, whose success has been considerable but not com- 
plete. The Indians are still in that feverish state of discon- 
tented submission which may, any day, be exchanged for one ot 
open and savage independence. 

It is a new spectacle for an European, that of a community 
of three thousand souls in which there are no professional me- 
chanics, nor any special dedication of any portion of the people 
to the mechanical arts. The petty commerce in which some 
of the inhabitants occasionally engage is limited to obtaining a 
few reals for the purchase of salt or spirits, and they never 
seek to extend their operations beyond what is strictly neces- 
sary to their present wants. In this furtive way they export 
small quantities of cotton, thread of the agave, baskets, and 
painted calabashes, for which they find a market at Coban. 
They are the only manufacturers of the articles ' last named. 
With a pointed instrument they work out designs, more or 
less correct, upon the convex surface of a dish, and give relief 
to the ornamentation by roughening the intervals. In paint- 
ing them the blue is made with indigo, the red with anotto, and 
the black with indigo mixed with lemon juice. The color is 
fixed by means of a greasy substance formed by boiling an in- 
sect called q/e.* The Indians prefer being porters to pursu- 

* Juarros mentioas the aje among the drags (drogas) of Vera Paz. Lib. i. 
c 3. 
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ing any mechanical or industrious calling, and they may be seen 
carrying great loads of sarsaparilla on their shoulders for the 
ladinos, instead of gathering themselves that valuable commod- 
ity on their own account. As in Peten, there are no title deeds 
to property, but the rights of inheritance are respected, and 
are transmitted from generation to generation without question 
being raised of their validity. 

The greater part of the information which I have recorded 
was communicated to me by my host, a young ecclesiastic 
bom in a happier land, but who, in the noble hope of being 
able to enlighten and ameliorate the condition of these poor 
savages, had left the sunny slopes of Italy for these distant 
solitudes. The Ahh6 Balduini had been in Cahabon for two 
years. He did not conceal from me the sterility of his field 
of labor, and I fully comprehended his feelings of disappoint- 
ment when I came to comprehend the task which he had vol- 
untarily undertaken. Without endeavoring to make new con- 
verts, he had sought to improve the morals of his flock, to 
banish intoxicating drinks, to encourage and foster a taste for 
labor — ^in a word, by patient and steady efifort, to revive the 
good works of the missionaries of earlier days. Few of the 
missionaries of the present time are cast in the same mould 
with those ardent and devoted apostles who first raised the 
standard of faith in the New World. Such characters belong 
to epochs in the history of humanity which do not often come 
round, and which have their periods and special purposes in 
the economy of Providence. The Abbe Balduini was essen- 
tially a man of the present day. Of a delicate, refined nature, 
he was capable of great exaltation and enthusiasm, but little 
fitted for a sustained contest. He admitted that his isolation 
firom intercourse with persons of education and capacity was a 
sad trial, and he entertained me with the recital of his griefs, 
his projects and his hopes, pouring into my breast the heavy 
load which had so long oppressed his own. His face wore 
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that expTtaBoa of skosteiixj. at oooe ikible and gentk« which 
testified of fierce paasiom OTercome : bat when animated bj 
the fire of aendment. or the memories of his native land and 
his earlj Tears, every glance of his eye. every gesmre* every 
tone of his voice, bespoke the fearfiil o;mtest that most have 
been waged in his sool before he had acquired the calm aod 
patie&t resignation of the missionary. To a man of his tem- 
perament and constitation of mind, life in Cahabon most be 
a prolonged torture. In an nnbroken solitude the sool may 
lift itself to a free oommnnion with God ; bat here, where the 
harsh voice of dronken and contentious savages is never still, 
such holy abstraction is impossible. 

My sojourn in Cahabon was short Three days after my 
arrival the cura was called, in his ministerial capacity, to visit 
the neighboring town of Lanquin, and invited me to accom- 
pany him. As this place was in my route to Guatemala, I 
gladly accepted his invitation. We set out with an escort of 
Indians, whose duty it was to carry the priestly robes and 
sacrerl ornaments for the first half of the journey ; the duty of 
carrying them for the remaining distance devolving, according 
to a traditional custom, on the people of Lanquin. 

The morning was delightful, the air clear and cool, and 
the valley bathed in dew. Our path followed the flanks of 
the hills, winding in and out, to conform to the irregulariticd 
of the ground. The soil was throughout clayey, but covered 
with a layer of calcareous gravel, ferruginous in color, while 
occasional projections of primitive rocks announced our vicin- 
ity to the great central Cordilleras of the continent. We re- 
marked little patches of cotton and maize, here and there, 
while the prospect was brightened by occasional glimpses of 
little huts half hidden among fruit trees. Most of these be- 
long to the Indians of San Pedro Carcha, who are more 
industrious and provident than their neighbors. 

After travelling for three hours, we reached the river of 
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Cahabon, the foaming waters of which dash noisily along the 
base of a steep chain of mountains which runs parallel to its 
course. It rises in the heights of Sulin^ belonging to the 
Patal chain, and after watering the towns of TaUick, Santa 
Cruz, and Coban, turns suddenly toward the south, and break- 
ing through the mountains which intercept its course in that 
direction, flows finally into the Gulf of Dulce or Lake Isabal. 
In the distance may be seen the gorge in which it is engulfed, 
after having received the Rio de Lanqubi, a still more im- 
petuous torrent. The dazzling brightness of the waters of 
this stream, its rapidity and volume, and the pines which 
crown the sierras that border it, give to the country here the 
aspect of an Alpine scene, and one, furthermore, by no means 
wanting in grandeur. 

We followed a path running along the banks of the river, 
- delightfully shaded, but narrow, uneven, and in places under- 
mined by the current. Here the Abbe Balduini was evi- 
dently ill at ease, and never failed to dismount whenever we 
came to a dangerous spot. To Morin and myself, however, 
the road was comparatively easy. After having travelled over 
the American continent, one is never astonished at any road, 
however bad, and soon comes to exact from the animal which 
he bestrides services that elsewhere would be considered im- 
possible. Whenever we halted, our Indians put down their 
burdens, and although dripping with perspiration, plunged 
into the water. They were all good swimmers, yet the cu- 
rate's own servant, a large and powerful mulatto from Nica- 
ragua, surpassed them all. His athletic proportions greatly 
impressed our escort, and besides this, they remarked that he 
had a heavy hand, and a well sharpened knife in his girdle. 

We finally turned off from the river towards Lanquin. 
The intervening country was rough and broken, and the soil was 
scant and bare, with only an occasional stunted pine to relieve 
its arid surface, from which the rays of the sun and the heat 
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were reflected with an almost insupportable brightness and 
power. When we were still at a distance from the town, we 
heard the church bells, echoed by the mountains, announcing 
the important event of our arrival. We soon encountered a 
group of Indians, stationed near a little stream, whose duty it 
was to receive us with the customary harangue. They were 
all of mature age, or rather old men, remarkable for their 
gravity. They were dressed in the Cahabon fashion, and with 
their imperturbable faces, withered features, bronzed complex- 
ions, and singular turbans, might have been mistaken in the 
East for decayed eunuchs banished from the seraglio. They 
were, in fact, the municipal corps of Lanquin. In front of 
these magistrates stood a youth, in the simple costume of the 
golden age, engaged in beating a drum. His appearance from 
the front was decent enough, but when he turned around I 
could not help exclaiming to the curate, ^^For charity's sake, ^ 
Sefior Cura, give him another drum and complete his cos- 
tume !" But Father Balduini was too much absorbed in his 
own affairs to pay much attention to my remark. In fact, 
he had been taken somewhat unawares by the dignitaries of . 
Lanquin, and hastened to adjust his band and to conceal his 
little white vest beneath the folds of an ample cassock. As 
soon as he had properly adjusted his priestly robes, he majes- 
tically crossed the river, and after pretending to listen most 
attentively to the harangue of the municipality, which was 
long and monotonous, he gave the people his blessing. We 
then put spurs to our horses and galloped into the village, in 
the midst of a congregation of people as remarkable for their 
savage aspect as for the scantiness of their clothing. 

We dismounted at the door of the parsonage, where every- 
thing had been arranged for the reception of the worthy priest. 
The floor had been strewn with the branches of pines, and 
dinner was ready and waiting. Our dessert consisted of pine- 
apples, of exquisite flavor, for which this district is celebrated. 
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The population of San Augustin Lanquin, like that of 
Cahabon^ consists entirely of Indians, and numbers two thou- 
sand five hundred souls. This village, buried as it were in a 
cavity of the mountains, owes the little movement and activity 
which it possesses to the fact of its being on the road to Co- 
ban. It contains, however, a great natural curiosity, a strange 
cayern, which I consider so remarkable as to be worthy of more 
than passing notice, notwithstanding the slight interest which 
usually attaches to descriptions of this class of phenomena.* 

The mouth of the cueva, shaped like that of a funnel, 
opens at the base of a limestone mountain, a quarter of a league 
from the village. The Rio de Lanquin takes its rise within 
it, and dashes out from its mouth with great noise and impetu- 
osity. The body of water is not less than ten yards in width, 
but its depth can scarcely be determined. Immense trees, 
growing out from the crevices of the rocks which shut it in, 
and bending forward as if in search of light, seem constantly 
in danger of being uprooted by the torrent ; while numberless • 
vines, springing up under their protection, bind them together, 
and, by a sort of reciprocity, maintain them in their perilous 
position. 

We ascended a steep point which overlooks the fall, and 
crept through a narrow opening in the side of the sierra^ 
into the cavern, where a few faint rays of sunlight penetrate, 
giving a bluish tint to the numerous stalactites which the 
imagination of the -Indians readily transforms into statues of 
saints and Madonnas. But if, as sometimes happens, instead 
of these pleasing illusions, they fancy that they detect the 
flaming eye of El Dueno de la Cueva (the owner of the 
cavern), a mysterious personage who inhabits its depths, nei- 
ther exhortations nor promises of reward can induce them to 
enter. 

«^ * Juarros gives the cavern of Lanquin the first place among the curiosi- 
ties of Vera Paz, and Herrara also describes it, but very inaccurately. 
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This time, however, El Dueflo did not make his appear- 
ance ; our guides advanced boldly, and we followed, in the 
midst of rugged steeps, abrupt precipices, and chaotic masses 
of fantastically-shaped rocks, which vividly recalled some of 
Dante's dark and fearful pictures. The cavern seemed bound- 
less, but at the request of the cura some of our guides went 
forward, holding aloft their torches, which gradually revealed 
to us its limits. 

On their return, we determined on a somewhat perilous 
adventure. A few yards from the point where we stood was 
visible the mouth of a dark and yawning chasm, from which 
proceeded the murmur of distant and invisible waters. It was 
not without some misgivings that we made up our minds to 
follow the Indians and descend into this abyss. The most agile 
among them undertook to light us on our way, and we com- 
menced the descent. After overcoming the first diflSculties, 
the chasm became narrower, and its walls broke away in the 
form of a gigantic stairway, which, leading from precipice to 
precipice, conducted us to the bed of the torrent. Here we 
found, on the brink of a stream, a fairy-like grotto, enriched 
with a profusion of cones, aigrettes, and a fret- work of incrus- 
tations, which no profane touch had ever dishonored. In one 
spot were masses of alabaster, plaited like the finest muslin, 
while in other places it took the elegant structure of the coral. 
The roof, the walls- and the floor, all were incrusted with little 
crystals, which sparkled like diamonds beneath the light of 
our torches. I was full of respectful admiration. It seemed 
as if we had penetrated nature's sanctuary, and had dared to 
surprise her in her mysterious laboratory. On all sides was 
audible the tinkle of water filtering its way through a thou- 
sand secret issues in the rock, finally to unite in one body be- 
fore seeking the light of day. It is thus, by a slow and oc- 
cult process, that nature gradually fills up the chasms rent in 
the earth's stony bosom by primitive convulsions ; and to tfifl 
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eye of the visitor to these secret cells, even inorganic matter 
seems to be invested with life, so vividly does the phenomenon 
before him recall the idea of true vegetation. 

When our curiosity was satisfied, and we turned our eyes 
upwards towards the frightful opening through which we had 
descended, we experienced less pleasing emotions. By the 
light of the torches scattered along the path, we caught 
glimpses of the sombre masses of rocks which we were to 
scale on our return. Some stood out bold and bare, while 
others were huddled together in rough and chaotic masses, re- 
ceding gradually until completely lost in the darkness. We 
made our way back, however, without mishap, and left the 
chasm, full of astonishment and delight at what we had 
seen. 

In scrambling through the upper gallery, bristling in 
places with multitudinous pointed rocks, which I can only 
liken to the needles of a glacier, our attention was attracted 
by a singular object jammed into one of the crevices, the na- 
ture of which we could not clearly make out. One of our 
guides succeeded in reaching it, but drew back in afifright, 
exclaiming that it was a human body. At these words the 
cura and myself seized the torches, and at the hazard of our 
lives descended to the spot where it lay. The Indian was not 
mistaken ; it was, in fact, a corpse, or rather a mummy, which 
the dry air of the cavern had preserved from decay. The 
head was wedged in between the rocks, and the pelvis and 
lower limbs were thrown upwards. Some unfortunate being, 
in times past, had here found a grave. Was he the victim of 
crime or of an accident ? We addressed this question in vain 
to the silent arches of the cavern. They kept their secret 
well 1 Our guides looked at each other in terror, murmuring 
the name of El Dueno de la Cueva ! We endeavored to 
persuade them that these remains were probably those of a 
monkey. This hypothesis was not beyond the range of pos- 

14* . 
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sibib'tj. and as tbey did not attempt to dispute the suggestian, 
I fancied that our arguments had oonyinced them ; bat Father 
Balduini assured me that it would be many a long day before 
they would return to the cueva. 

Two tlays after our subterranean excursion, we ascended 
the sierra, the inner depths of which we had already explored. 
The summit is reached by a very steep path, shadowed over 
by crooked and stunted trees. From this point may be seen, 
to the north-east, the valley leading to Cahabon. The hor- 
izon is limited in every other direction by a double chain of 
mountains, the summits of which are crowned with pines, as 
could be determined firom their pyramidal outlines. The basin 
of Lanquin is of triangular form, and complete in its dreary 
isolation. Among the rocks we found a cactus with trailing 
and striated stalks, which bore a red prickly fruit, sweet, and 
of about the size of an apricot. 

I early made up my mind not to remain long in Lan- 
quin, much to the regret of the Abbe Balduini, who sought to 
retain me, at least until after the festival of Saint Augustin, 
the patron saint of the place, which was near at hand. This 
solemnity attracts a large number of visitors to the town, 
which, for the time being, is full of life. But I was only too 
anxious to exchange the burning climate, which was exhaust- 
ing my strength, for the bracing breezes of the mountains ; I 
therefore resisted all the entreaties of my host. When he 
found me resolved to go, he lent me every assistance in his 
power to facilitate my journey ; and not content with furnish- 
ing me with provisions, filled my trunks with vanilla, copal, 
various specimens of the products and industry of the coun- 
try, and such other objects as would be likely to recall Lan- 
quin to my mind on my return to Europe. When, on arriv- 
ing at Cohan, I went to pay my guides, I found that he had 
forestalled me, and had himself paid them in advance. 

Long years have passed since the day when, putting spurs 
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to my horse, I waved my hand to the lone missionary, in a 
mute and last farewell. I shall never forget his afifectionate 
smile, nor his look of mingled melancholy and resignation 
which followed me. The Abbe Balduini was not bom for 
solitude. Eminently social in disposition and full of suscep- 
tibility, he had mistaken his vocation. Alas! what a con- 
trast between the simny plains of his native Italy and the 
wild mountains and uncouth inhabitants of Vera Faz ! 
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From the alluvial plains of Tabasco and Chiapa, our 
route had led us, by the gradual ascent of the Usumasinta 
and its tributaries, to the centre of Peten, where the country 
broke away in a summit basin, so to speak, covered with num- 
berless hills, isolated or in groups. Our advance toward the 
south, from the lake of Peten to Dolores, and from thence to 
San Luis, was still a constantly-increasing ascent ; but here 
we encountered veritable mountains, great primitive chains, 
over which we clambered with diflSculty, before descending 
into the valleys of Cahabon, on the opposing or Atlantic de- 
clivity of the continent. From this point, however, our route 
lay over a successioti of high table lands, and it was only oc- 
casionally that we descended into the low levels of the tierra 
oalientc. The lagoons, the savannas, and the great forests 
disappeared; the horizon expanded, the atmosphere became 
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fresh and pure, the population more compact, the ties which 
bind society together more numerous, and man appeared to 
have recovered, in a large degree, his energy and activity. 
He here displays greater industry, more forethought, and is 
less averse to labor; his domain is more extended than in 
higher and in lower grounds, his efiforts better appreciated, 
and he no longer sustains an unequal contest with Nature, but 
subdues and binds her to his will. 

The road which we followed, after leaving Lanquin, 
crosses over a succession of hills and valleys which rise pro- 
gressively to Cohan. None are of remarkable height, but 
there are great numbers, on table lands of varying elevations, 
ranging from two to three thousand feet in altitude. The 
cultivated fields which we encountered here, had for us the 
attraction of novelty ; not only were the plains cleared and 
tilled, but the steepest slopes bore the evidences of human in- 
dustry. The pine and the oak appeared only on the hill-tops. 
As far as our vision could reach, our eyes wandered over un- 
dulating expanses, covered with maize, the stalks of which 
here often reach the height of from seven to eight yards {sept 
cL huit wMres de hauteur). At a distance, these maize fields 
have the appearance of vast prairies ; but on entering them 
both horse and rider are lost beneath their luxuriant vege- 
tation. Mallows, the arborescent helianthus, and similar 
plants, when the ground is left fallow, succeed rapidly to the 
forest. 

As we advanced, the unusual and increasing movement 
and life on the road, awakened our liveliest interest. At in- 
tervals we passed long files of Indians laden with maize, cot- 
ton, mats, and other products of the country, and overtook 
occasional whole families of the inhabitants proceeding to their 
labors in the fields. Every member of these families, down 
to the youngest child, was provided with a suyucal, (a kind 
of clo(ik made of palm leaves) wrapped carefully around his 
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shoulders. All were on foot, and no beasts of burden were 
anywhere to be seen. 

We were not long in learning the cause ; for, after crossing 
the first hill beyond the town, the road became so abrupt and 
broken that we were obliged to dismount, and literally force 
our animals over the more difficult places. The difficulties of 
the route rather increased than diminished, as we proceeded, 
and the road was occasionally interrupted by almost vertical 
descents, impassable for mules, and only ascended and de- 
scended by pedestrians through the aid of rude ladders, formed 
of the notched trunks of trees, placed against the rocks. At 
such points, persons travelling with animals are obliged to 
make long circuits to avoid the obstacles in their course. 

The accommodations for travellers on this route are much 
the same as those which I have described as existing on the 
more frequented roads of Peten, namely, simple sheds, open on 
all sides. Only here they seemed to be more solidly constructed, 
or rather they appeared firmer, as the climate is more favor- 
able for their preservation. In nearly all of them we found a 
little image of Christ, fastened against one of the posts, hung 
round with dried flowers and fruits, the offerings of pious 
wayfarers before us. The flowers were always of the most 
beautiful varieties ; but as for the fruits, I know not whether 
their rarity, their brilliant colors, or supposed medicinal vir- 
tues were the reasons which induced their selection.* In the. 
vicinity of these rude tambos or public ranches, and in ladt 
near all settlements, are dlpots for chicha^ a detestable bever- 
age made by fermenting the juice of the sugar cane.f These 

* The fruit of the lycoperaicum pyriformej called ckiichu by the Indians, is 
used in Guatemala as a specific against colds and headaches. A ripe berry is 
selected and roasted in the ashes, and by the addition of a few drops of oil, the 
pulp is converted into a kind of ointment, which is introduced into the nostrils. 

f This species of chicha is not the same as that manufactured in Mexico, 
which is made by an infusion of maize, when the saccharine matter commences 
to be developed by germination. 
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chicharias have an irresistible attraction for the Indians. 
They can rarelj pass by them, so long as they have where- 
with to purchase, by exchange or otherwise, a glass of their 
farorite beverage. 

We were struck, on the first night after our departure 
from Lanquin, with the lowering of the temperature, and 
after the second day, with the change in the vegetation. 
The wooded tracts of country were now covered with ferns 
with woody stems ; beautiful rhexias bordered our path, and 
vines with pink flowers twined up the trees in the midst of 
blooming fuchsias. Plants of the night-shade family bec-ame 
numerous, of large size, and arborescent. In the aft;emoon we 
reached a tract of table land covered with a gravelly clay soil, 
where the route was less broken and difficult, and our eyes 
roamed over beautiful reaches of level land, alternating with 
hills cultivated on all their slopes, and crowned with groups 
of trees, the last remains of the primitive forests. The land- 
scape here is wild and solitary, without, however, possessing 
diat severity of aspect which is the characteristic of elevated 
regions. 

It was still daylight when we arrived at San Pedro Car- 
cha, a town where, for the first? time since we had left Yucatan, 
we observed any very marked indications of activity and of 
efficient public administration. The roads were in good order ; 
the fields were separated by fences ; tiled roofs took the place 
of thatched, and there were shops, and customers withal, indi- 
cating the existence of artificial wants and the means of sup- 
plying them. We began also to meet with those singular 
faces belonging only to the New World, where, if I may so 
express myself, the peculiar features of both the black and 
red races seem moulded in European clay. A population of 
twenty thousand souls, the owners of all the cultivated grounds 
between the town and Cahabon, regard San Pedro as their 
common centre and metropolis. 
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We did not stop long in San Pedro, but pushed on to the 
more important town of Coban. It was on a lovely morning 
in August when we first descried its churches perched on a 
commanding eminence, plainly visible but yet two leagues 
distant. Although the heat of the sun was great, the air 
was fresh and bracing, and with invigorated frame and exhil- 
arated spirits, I thought I could never weary of gazing on 
the varied and pleasing prospects which were revealed at 
every turn in our path. Here the Rio Grande washed the 
foot of the sierra with its foaming current, and yonder it slept 
quietly in deep and bubble-speckled pools. Here was a field 
of maize bending its green leaves gracefully under the touch 
of the cool breeze, and in a little grove of their own were clus- 
tered together the graceful liquid amber trees, remarkable for 
their pyramidal shape and the richness of their foliage. They 
form a characteristic feature in the scenery of the tierra tevi- 
placUiy that is to say of the most salubrious and interesting 
zone of equatorial America, and gave me great delight, since 
the change of climate which they indicated inaugurated for me 
a new era, in which health and a sense of security were to 
succeed languor, annoyance and peril. At the same time, 
I saw a change in the whole face of nature, in the appearance 
of the sky, the character of the plants and animals, and in the 
morals and aptitudes of the people. It was almost like visiting 
a new country. 

The great diversity of the natural productions of the tierra 
templada invests travel here with peculiar charms. Here 
the trees and fruits of the tropics and those of the temperate 
zone may be seen springing up side by side, from a soil never 
consumed by the summer's sun, nor chilled by the firosts of 
winter. Thus, 1 remarked, in the gardens of San Pedro, pine- 
apples flourishing beside bushes blushing with roses, and coffee- 
trees in flower intertwined with beautiful Indian cresses, with 
fringed petals, while arborescent yucas cast their shade over 
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bushes laden with blackberries in all respects similar to those 
of our own country. 

The road near Coban is bordered with gardens surrounded 
by hedges, over which hang rosea, jasamins, and daturas. 
Advancing between these fragrant hedge-rows, we caught oc- 
casional glimpses of little houses (casus del campo) nestling 
among thickets of verdure, until, suddenly clambering up a 
short and abrupt ascent, we emerged on the plaza or public 
square of Coban. On one side rose a church, lofty and of 
imposing appearance, while in front was a line of ruins of 
ancient and apparently once magnificent edifices. The other 
sides of the square were lined by low colonnades facing the shops 
of a few merchants and artisans. The pavement was broken, 
grass grew between the stones, and altogether the square wore 
an aspect of desertion and decay which produced a most un- 
favorable impression on our minds. We looked around us for 
divergent streets lined with houses, but none were visible, and 
we accordingly kept on our way, thinking that possibly we had 
not reached the town. At this moment we met a tall Ladino^ 
wrapped closely in a woollen cloak, such as is worn during the 
coldest days of winter. I addressed him, 

'^ Ami^o, if you are from Coban, will you tell us where 
the town lies?" 

The question evidently surprised him. He hesitated for 
a moment, and then, as if satisfied from the expression of my 
countenance, that I had asked the question in good faith, he 
replied, sweeping his arm around in a circle, 

*' Sefior, the town is around you !" 

And he was right. But how can I convey an idea of a 
town of twelve thousand souls, built on an elevation, and yet 
almost invisible? I shall make the attempt, however, but 
with little hope of success. 

The houses of Coban, for it cannot be denied that such 
exist, are low and covered with tiles. A corridor, supported 
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on wooden columns, or pilasters of masonry, extends along 
the front. From the highest point of the town the streets 
descend by a gentle slope into the surrounding valleys through 
an almost impenetrable mass of verdure. Every dwelling, 
with its court-yard, its little garden, and its adjacent culti- 
vated field, is curtained behind a gigantic hedge, which sep- 
arates it from the public road. A variety of nettle (or/ie),* 
tall, with immense prickly leaves of a rich green color, makes 
up a principal part of these hedges, and prohibits incautious 
approach. It is propagated from cuttings, and its growth is 
so rapid that at the end of a few years the stalks become veri- 
table trunks, which interlace so as to form a grey wall cov- 
ered with mosses and lichens, and equally picturesque and 
serviceable. Most of the streets of Coban are bordered with 
hedges of this description, which form natural arcades, sombre 
and continuous. The city is therefore enveloped in a net-work 
of verdure, the meshes of which are so close that even its public 
edifices are invisible except from their immediate neighborhood. 
I have said that Coban contains a population of twelve 
thousand souls, two thousand of which are Spaniards and La-- 
dinos, and ten thousand Indians. These latter in no respect 
resemble those of Cahabon. Active, enterprising and indus- 
trious, they possess the essential elements of civilization. This 
great difference is, no doubt, due in large part to the difference 
of climate. It cannot be denied that the circumstances in 
which man exercises his faculties have a powerful influence on 
his development. Hence it is that the American race pre- 
sents so many different aspects in Guatemala, which is a re- 
gion of small extent, it is true, but very much diversified in 
surface, and where the transitions are as sudden as they are 
great. The Indians of Coban, favored with a delightful cli- 
mate, readily engage in agriculture, and also pursue many me- 
chanical avocations. There are among them good carpenters, 

♦ Opuntiaficus-indicaf or possibly a columnar Cereusf — T. 
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dyers, weavers and tailors. They rarely work on their own 
account, however, but are employed by the Ladinos, who 
conduct the whole trade of the country. Indefatigable trav- 
ellers, they go to Sacapulas in search of palm-leaf hats, to 
Quezaltenango for woollen goods, to Yzabal for their crock- 
ery, and they carry for sale, even to Nicaragua, the hammocks 
which they knit from the threads of the pita or agave, and dye 
with brilliant colors. 

On Sundays and feast days these honest artisans appear in 
gala dress, wrapped in ample woollen cloaks, which contrast 
strongly with their white pantaloons, and wearing tall black 
straw hats, resembling our own in size and shape. As they 
defile before him, the traveller can scarely realize that they 
belong to the same race with the indolent, improvident, and 
brutalized inhabitants of the tierras calientes. 

The women are equally industrious. They spin and weave 
cotton, embroider, and knit with taste and skill, besides being 
tolerable cooks and tidy housewives. They wear a national 
head-dress, which is pleasing in effect, and which I have never 
observed elsewhere. Their hair, of which they have a pro- 
fusion, is braided with amaranth-colored woollen cords, of 
eight or ten yards in length, frequently ornamented with tas- 
sels at the ends, and falling in festoons to their ankles. All, 
without distinction, wear a blue checkered cotton skirt, to 
which they add, when they appear in public, a short chemise. 

The Spanish element being very small in Coban, the Ladi- 
nos constitute nearly a sixth part of the population. Supe- 
rior to the Indians in intelligence, but less industrious and 
moral, the Ladinos keep themselves quite apart, and affect the 
greatest disdain for the very class from which they themselves 
originally sprung. This intermediate caste, in Central Amer- 
ica, is not famed for its virtues ; destitute of education, and 
without moral elevation or fixed principles, it has inherited 
none of the good qualities of its progenitors, but only their 
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vices. Nevertheless, they live peaceably enough upon the 
fruits of their labor in Coban, and limit their ambition to 
domineering over the Indians, who respond by most cordially 
repelling their airs of superiority. 

The province of Vera Paz is perhaps the most interesting 
division of Guatemala, and Coban, in respect of natural his- 
tory, is its most favored city. Not only is the climate salu- 
brious and the soil productive, but the people are endowed 
with an aptitude and good will rarely to be met with in Span- 
ish countries. The delightful temperature, the serenity of the 
sky, the aspect of the country — everything favors thought and 
study, and disposes one to industry. It is with the greatest 
pleasure that I recall to mind the days passed in that quiet 
town, where the annoyances of my wandering life were so soon 
forgotten. How often do I see, in my dreams, the little white 
house which I occupied with my faithful attendant ; the myr- 
tles growing in a corner of the garden and diffusing their fra- 
grance on the evening air ; the blue lizards racing along the 
hedges,* and the brilliantly colored insects which buzzed 
around my light, and afforded me such infinite amusement ! 
My life here, perhaps, was rather too lonely, but it was one 
of occupation and was sustained by hope, two great requisites 
of happiness. I received the greatest kindness and attention 
on the part of my hosts. Every day I met with new pro- 
ductions of nature, whose treasures here seemed as inexhaust- 
ible as my own desires. The absence of disturbing rumors, 
vain illusions, and anxious solicitudes, left my mind open to 
the free enjoyment of that repose which it so much needed, 
and that communion with Nature in which my delights so 
largely consisted. Nevertheless, one melancholy thought cast 
its shadow on my spirit. In the midst of the fluctuations to 

* The tropidolepis formosus^ Dum., is very numerous in the gardens of 
Coban. This lizard belongs to the tribe of iguanas, and is of a beautiful blue 
oolor, its back shading on copper. 
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which human affairs are subject, nothing, alas ! is less stable 
than happiness. For seven long months I had been without 
news from my family, and until my arrival in Guatemala I 
could not hope for letters. The state of uncertainty and ex- 
pectation in which I lived gradually unsettled my tranquillity 
and embittered my enjoyments. In a word, after much hesi- 
tation and many secret contests, I finally tore myself away, 
with the deepest regrets, from a spot which to me was full of 
attractions. 

The basin of Coban is an El Dorado for the ornithologist. 
Even the children go about armed with a sarhacan^ or blow- 
tube, an instrument which they use very dexterously, and which 
they have inherited from their earliest ancestors.* There exist 
in the town bird fanciers by profession, who rear many curi- 
ous birds in cages, particularly singing birds, which are highly 
prized by the people of Coban. They understand skinning and 
preserving them, by stuflSng, remarkably well. The queen of 
the woods is the quetzal. All the way from the frontiers of 
Tabasco I had heard of the marvellous beauty of this bird. 
My curiosity was so much excited by what was told me that I 
endeavored, but in vain, to classify it from the descriptions. 
It is now, however, pretty well known, having been within the 
last few years extensively introduced into European collections. 
Indeed, the demand for it has been so great that, unless it soon 
diminishes, this magnificent bird must disappear from the for- 
ests of Guatemala. Its plumage is remarkable for its brilliancy. 
On the back it is of silken fineness, and of a metallic, emerald 
green, shading on gold. Under the breast it is of a rich pur- 
ple. But it is the tail of the bird which constitutes its prin- 

* " TcUadran sutilmente las zcbbratmas con jmas muy largos,^'' — Herrara, 
Dec. iv., 1. X., c. 14. Montezuma did not disdain to use the sarJxican. 
Among the presents which he sent to Cortez were a dozen of these imple- 
ments, painted with considerable skill, as also a game bag of golden thread, 
with balls of the same metal See Cortez, in Lorenzana, 1. ii., p. 100. 
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cipal beauty. This is seldom less than a yard in length, and 
consists of four or five long and drooping feathers of the most 
vivid green.* 

The plumage of the quetzal is most brilliant in the month 
of March, and it is then that the hunters enter the forest in 
its pursuit. The hunt is kept up until the season of pairing, 
when the male bird loses the plumes of its tail. Every year from 
two to three hundred skins are sent from Coban, where they 
are worth about half a dollar, to Guatemala, where they bring 
three dollars. For the most part, these find their way to Eu- 
rope, where they are badly stuffed and set up as representa- 
tives of the species. The ancient inhabitants, if history may 
be credited, caught these birds in snares, and after having 
plucked out their beautiful tails, set them at liberty again. 
To kill them was a crime punishable by law.f At this early 
period it is said the pluities of the quetzal constituted the 
only article of export from Vera Paz — a poor country, cov- 
ered with forests and diflScult of access. Much sought after 
by artists, they served to set off the curious and splendid 
feather mosaics which so greatly excited the admiration of 
the conquerors. 

The environs of Coban abound in terrestrial shells, which 
are found in the cavifies of the rocks, or creeping on the mosses 
of the woods. The largest specimens yet found in America, of 
the genus helix ^ cylindrella, and glandina^ exist in the recesses 
of the mountains of Vera Paz. There is one thing worthy of 
remark while on this subject, namely, that the Indians have a 
separate and distinct name for each kind of mollusc.J The 
Gruaraiii dialect, spoken by certain Brazilian tribes, furnishes a 

* M. Morelet, following Spix, classes the quetzal^ Trogan 'pavoninus^ while 
Gould and others denominate it Trogan resplendens. — T. 

f Herrara, Dec. iii., L x., c. ii. 

j Thus they call cJioich, the A. Ghiesbreghiii of Nyst; tsiisibj the h. eximia 
Pfr. ; aa^itanj the gh, fimformis Pfr. ; chtUv^pikj the cyL decoUcUa Nyst, etc 
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similar illustration, for in that idiom there are fifteen words 
by which to designate as many varieties of bees. This is, how- 
ever, very natural ; for it is by no means strange that the at- 
tention of man, being early concentrated on the objects which 
surround him, and which are connected with his modes of life in 
the way of food, should remark their minutest peculiarities, and 
assign them distinct names. Those objects, on the other hand, 
from which he derives no benefit long remain confounded under 
a vague and general denomination. Thus the ancient languages, 
the general richness of which cannot be disputed, are, in respect 
of the natural sciences, extremely poor. 

I never truly appreciated the pleasures of the chase except 
during my travels in Central America. True, in a new coun- 
try, covered with the most luxuriant vegetation, and full of 
rare and unknown animals, as, for example, in Vera Paz, 
this pursuit is invested with more than its ordinary charms. 
The attraction which I found in this sport arose not less from 
my passionate admiration of nature than the curiosity with 
which her productions inspired me. In my first excursion in 
the environs of Coban I was accompanied by Fabricio, my host, 
an athletic young man, a good shot, and acquainted with every 
inch of the country. We took with us provisions for three 
days. Some hunters in the town joined us, as also a number 
of boys more accustomed to roaming about the country than 
to attending school. We spent our first night in a high val- 
ley, two leagues from the town. Before morning we suffered 
considerably from cold, although the weather was dry, and we 
kept up a good fire. Snow never falls on these heights ; but 
in December and January the plants growing in exposed 
situations are firequently nipped by frost, and their blossoms 
blighted. 

The forests, under the shadow of which we awakened, im- 
pressed me with such lively feelings of admiration that my 
recent remembrances of the tierra caliente were at once efiaced 
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from my mind. Everything that I. saw around me, in its 
minutest detail, was new ; all was picturesque and magnifi- 
cent. In no other part of the world have I ever seen the 
humble mosses, lichens, and lycopodia so beautifully and 
luxuriantly developed. Every inch of ground was covered 
with these parasitic plants, the strength and vigor of which 
do not here, as in our own country, indicate the decadence of 
the tree around which they are entwined. In the midst of 
this wilderness of cellular plants, which cover the steep slopes 
of the mountain with a fresh and velvet-like carpet, spring up 
hundreds of tree ferns, almost as high and straight, and infi- 
nitely more graceful than the palm. Their dark and reticu- 
lated trunks resemble the skin of a serpent. Th^ir delicate 
foliage is swayed by every pissing breeze, and falls in grace- 
ful umbels beneath the shadows of gigantic oaks, of which 
there are at least fifty varieties in Vera Paz, some of them 
bearing enormous acorns. 

It is in the depths of these forests that the quetzal^ here 
called couroucou, perched among the branches of some tall 
tree, reposes during the greater portion of the day, or silently 
lies in wait for the insects upon which he feeds. No sound 
betrays his presence except during the time of pairing, when 
the woods are vocal with his sonorous, melancholy notes. He 
is not gregarious in his habits, but manifests the most tender 
attachment for his mate, and shares with her all the labors of 
incubation ; at least the Indians affirm that frequently during 
that period, the long tail of the male bird may be seen issuing 
from the cavity where the pair have established their nest. 
This circumstance appears to have impressed the historian of 
Guatemala, who, however, gives it quite a different interpreta- 
tion. *^It would appear/' he says, very innocently, '^ti^iat 
the quetzales are aware of the value of their tails, for they 
take great care in providing two issues to their nest, entering 
by the one and quitting it by the other, in order t9 ayoi(J any 

15 
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accident to the most precious portion of their plumage."* 
The reader can choose for himself between these different rep- 
resentations. Among our companions was a man who could 
imitate to perfection the plaintive note of the couroucou, a 
talent possessed in a greater or less degree by all the hunters 
of Coban. By this means two males were attracted toward 
us, both of which we secured. But as these birds, at this 
season, are divested of their principal ornament, I interceded 
for them, and put a stop to their wanton destruction. We 
afterwards shot a monkey of the aliiate variety, covered with 
soft, dark fur. We cooked him for supper, and I tasted a 
portion of his flesh, which seemed to me tough and dry, 
whence I deduced that the famous roast monkey, so highly 
praised by Don Diego and Morin, was indebted for its principal 
merit to the feet of the scarcity of our provisions and the good 
appetites of its consumers. During the evening the most dis- 
cordant noises awakened the echoes of the forest, which I learned 
were made by the owners of the plantations beneath us, in 
order to frighten away the foxes, f at the moment when they 
leave their retreats, after sundown, to devastate the plantations. 
The mountains surrounding Coban rise gently from the 
table land, and form a chain of considerable uniformity. They 
are covered with a gravelly clay soil, like the lower valleys, 
and with a thick layer of vegetable deposits. From these 
heights my companions called my attention to a bluish cloud 
to the south-west, which they informed me was the summit of 
the volcan de Agua, situated near the city of Guatemala. A 
most interesting spectacle awaited us on our descent from 
the mountain. While we were still in the shadow of the 
woods, we caught sight of the valley spread out at our feet, 
bathed in a flood of light. I distinguished fields of maize al- 
ternating with pasturage, and streams winding their way 

* Juarros, trat 1., c. iiL p. 30. 

f VuLpes tricolor^ Cuv., the Upescuinte of the Indians. 
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through the wide-spread verdure, and around the feet of 
gentle eminences, which they seemed to cherish in their em- 
brace. In the centre of the picture rose the white church of 
Coban on a throne of emerald. Framing in the whole were 
the hills, cultivated to their very tops, and crowned with pines ; 
and still above these stood the great mountain chains, as if 
propping up the distant horizon. This magnificently grand 
landscape could not fail to inspire me with an enthusiasm un- 
approachable by any feeling except that of gratitude to that 
supreme Intelligence which had endowed me with faculties 
capable of appreciating the glories of his wonderful creation. 

The climate of Coban is damp but temperate. Much rain 
falls during the year, but in small quantities at a time. After 
a shower, the level portions of the town are covered with min- 
iature lakes, and the streets, on the declivities of its site, be- 
come the channels of temporary torrents. These conditions, 
however, are but slightly inconvenient for the greater part of 
the inhabitants, who regard all kinds of shoes as effeminate 
superfluities. During the month of August, the period of 
my visit, the thermometer stood at 59"^ of Fahrenheit, at 
eight o'clock in the morning, at 64° at mid-day, and at 61° 
at sundowTi. The maximum range was 68°, the minimum 
51°, giving an average mean of 59° 9', for the month. The 
temperature varies but little from these figures during the en- 
tire year. 

I was therefore in no small degree surprised, in such a 
climate, to hear of a malady in Coban, which is generally 
considered as belonging to hot countries. The dysentery rages 
during the months of July and August, and is particularly 
fatal to the Indian population who do not understand its treat- 
ment. The Ladinos take better care of themselves, and be- 
sides dieting, make use, with considerable benefit, of the as- 
tringent bark of the pomegranate. 

The table lands of Coban abound in excellent fruits and 
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vegetables, among which the avocatcs and injertos are highly 
esteemed.* But horticultural industry has made but slight 
progress in these mountains. At the time we were there, we 
found only oranges and limas^'\ the latter a juicy fruit, the 
perfume of which is almost entirely concentrated in the skin, 
and granadillas. The granadilla is a green fruit about the 
size of an egg, the tough and smooth skin of which covers a 
gelatinous pulp, slightly acidulous, but very refreshing and 
palatable. Every one, of course, has heard of these climbing 
plants which decorate the gardens of tropical America, where 
the peculiarity of their growth has obtained for them the ap- 
pellation of passion flowers. 

One day I was shown a fruit resembling small apples, 
having a strong odor of roses. These rose-apples, manzanas 
rosas, as they are called in the country, belong to a species of 
myrtacecB.X The flower of this tree is composed of innumer- 
able stamens, which fall in sheafs on the calix. The pistil is 
very long and continues after fructification. 

The bananna also grows here ; but does not attain very 
great perfection. The cofiee tree thrives vigorously, and yields 
abundantly. Every garden contains a little patch for family 
use. By the side of these tropical productions is the quince, 
which comes to maturity during the month of August. 

A fruitful soil, great diversity of climate, and productions 
of the greatest variety and value, are among the advantages 
which Nature ofiers to man in Vera Paz. The commerce of 
the country is in its trade in maize, vanilla, sarsaparilla, and 
perhaps I may add a few articles of the thread of the agave^ 
manufactured chiefly in the town of Coban. Cotton formerly 
constituted the principal article of exportation, but this branch 
of trade has sensibly declined since the cultivation of cotton 
was commenced in the western departments of the republic. 

* Lucuma salicifoUa, Kunth. f Citrus medica^ L. Var. dvicis, 

J Eugenia jambos^ L. 
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The shortest road between Flores and Guatemala, runs 
through Cohan. It crosses the great chain of the Chisec 
mountains which extend from east to west, but they do not 
present any permanent obstacles to the passage of beasts of 
burden, as does those of Cahabon. Still, the numerous tor- 
rents which furrow it, and which, during three fourths of 
the year, diffuse their waters over the neighboring valleys, 
explain the neglect in which it remains. Chisec is a wild 
region, where, in 1803, some disaffected Indians took ref- 
uge, at the time when the taxes were increased. They now 
number, it is said, five hundred souls. Every year, when the 
drought has rendered the roads practicable, an alcalde from 
Coban makes his way to their fastnesses, gathers together the 
scattered population, and collects the children who await the 
sacrament of baptism, and the couples who have forestalled 
that of matrimony by a previous union. The Church, like an 
indulgent mother, receives them into her bosom, and sends 
them back to their mountain homes, after having accommo- 
dated all the little moral diflBculties that may have existed 
previously. 

Let us stop here, for a moment, to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of that illustrious bishop who devoted his whole career to 
the defence of an oppressed race, and who first planted the 
standard of the cross in Vera Paz. He stands forth as a no- 
ble example of practical charity. Animated by the loftiest 
enthusiasm, and possessed of the tenderest of huma.n hearts, 
his deeds cast a mild and consoling light over the sombre pic- 
ture of the Conquest. 

'* Providence,'' said Las Casas, " only wishes to operate 
upon misguided souls through the teachings of the gospel ; it 
has a horror of unjust wars undertaken in its name ; it wishes 
neither captives nor slaves to bow before its altars. Persua- 
sion and gentle treatment are sufficient to win the hearts of 
the most obstinate to the shrine of the Deity." These words 
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produced a smile upon the lips of the incredulous secular 
chiefs around him, who replied to his exhortations with the 
monosyllable, "Try!"* 

And he did try ! In 1536, forty years after the discovery 
of the new world, his indefatigable zeal led him to Guatemala, 
where he heard of the province of Tuzulutlan, called by the 
Spaniards Tierra de Guerra (land of war), because of its 
obstinate resistance to their arms. So difficult a conquest 
appeared to Las Casas worthy of his mission ; he resolved 
here to make trial of his principles, '* without other arms,'' 
say the old historians, " than the double-edged sword of the 
divine Word.^f He only stipulated, as the con8ition of his 
mediation, that none of his countrymen should be permitted 
to enter the country for five years, and as a recompense, in 
the event of his being successful, that it should never be en- 
feoflfed to any of them. 

We will not follow the pious adventurer in his pacific cru- 
sade, in company with the Fray Pedro de Angulo, who, in 
1560, J was the first bishop of the province. It is sufficient for 
us to remember that the savage tribes of Tuzulutlan^ sub- 
dued by the meekness, the patience, and the evangelical vir- 
tues of the two apostles, little by little exchanged their na- 
tive barbarism for the more gentle manners and industrious 
habits which they preserve to this day. To be brief, at the 
expiration of a few years the name of Tierra de Guerra 
(land of war) was forgotten, and that of Vera Paz (true 
peace) was substituted ; the new designation being confirmed 
by the Emperor Charles V. to perpetuate the remembrance of 
a triumph, the better assured because it was not founded on 
violence. 

* See the Memoir of Las Casas against Sepulveda. 
I Herrara, Dec. iv. 1. x. c. 13. 

j The bishopric of Vera Paz, established in 1559, was in 160T annexed to 
that of Guatemala. 
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Coban became the centre of action of the Dominicans, and 
political capital of the province. It obtained the arms of a 
city of the first rank. At the top of its shield, the rainbow 
glowed in a field of azure, with the following motto from the 
ninth chapter of Genesis : ** I do set my bow in the cloud" — 
an allusion to the new alliance of the two worlds. Lower 
down, the dove, bearing an olive branch, hovered over a globe 
covered with -the heraldric insignia of the order. The influ- 
ence of a regular clergy, adhering to fixed principles and 
instituting a uniform discipline, of course greatly seconded 
governmental action in Vera Paz. The fathers, above all, en- 
deavored to inculcate in their flocks respect for authority, and 
so great was their success, that this region of country still 
continues to be the most peaceable of the State, and the most 
submissive to the requirements of duty. In the minds of the 
people of Coban the remembrance of the Dominicans is closely 
united with that of the colonial administration, to which they 
always refer with expressions of gratitude. It was in truth 
the most fortunate epoch in their history. 

Since that period the political revolutions and the change 
of the seat of civil authority to Salama, have struck a mortal 
blow at the dearest interests of their city. Its public edifices 
have fallen into decay, and the various routes of communica- 
tion have ceased to be kept up. Industrial activity has slack- 
ened, the means of education have disappeared, social ties have 
insensibly become relaxed, and everything in fact, both mate- 
rially and morally, instead of progressing, has subsided into 
decadence. 

Coban still retains a remnant of that mystic devotion 
which has survived the destruction of the convents. At the 
corner of every street is a chapel containing an effigy of Christ, 
enveloped in a mantle of white linen, leaving only the ex- 
tremities uncovered. Everywhere are to be seen crosses or 
other symbols of worship, and the interiors of the houses are 
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full of religious images, relics, and crucifixes. At the first 
chime of the Angelus, every one kneels and murmurs a 
prayer ; but we must not place too much reliance on these 
outward manifestations, which proceed less from piety than 
from habit or custom. The principal church is a large edifice, 
on which the hand of time has left many sad traces. I re- 
gretted deeply that it contained no portrait of Las Casas. 
That of Fray Pedro de Angulo, who died in 1560, adorns its 
walls and it bears an inscription testifying to his zeal in favor of 
the Indians. The interior decorations of the church can hardly 
be considered in good taste. The eye is distracted by a mul- 
titude of pious images, angels, saints. Madonnas, sculptures, 
paintings, gildings, all of which are scattered about with a 
luxurious and strange confusion which recalls the freaks of 
the oriental imagination. These accessories are highly ad- 
mired and prized by the Indians, who have no respect for a 
badly-dressed saint. All the prejudices of race are respected 
here, and not the slightest pretext is afforded for jealousy 
between the whites, blacks, and Indians. The African, for 
example, need not blush to kneel at the feet of a Christ with 
a visage as dark as his own ! 

Another church, called El Calvario, occupies the top of an 
isolated hillock. This edifice is white, and shaded by great 
pines, produces a strange effect when illuminated by the rays 
of the setting sun. All around it spreads a vast cemetery, 
which is rarely visited by a people whose lightness of spirit 
induces forgetfulness. A beautiful and picturesque road leads 
from the city to El Calvario. I frequently felt myself attracted 
to this spot, and it soon became my favorite resort. The dreamy 
and melancholy air pervading it communicated a certain sad- 
ness and gentleness of feeling to my spirit, which were not 
without their charms. It appeared to me, when musing here, 
that I was less distant from my home, and less of a stranger to 
what was around me than elsewhere; a feeling which I at first 
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imagined instinctive, and which I attributed to the proximity 
of l;hat great leveller, the grave, but of which I soon discov- 
ered the true source, which is far more consoling, since it con- 
sists in Faith. 

Now that I am about to close my chapter on Coban — ^the 
quiet and delightful spot where some of the happiest hours of 
my 4ife were spent — I feel a strange longing to take the reader, 
who has followed me thus far, into my confidence, and I can- 
not resist the flood of memories which are welling up from the 
'depths of my heart. Facts often present a better picture of 
the moral aspects of a country than the longest homilies. I 
scarcely dare invoke this consideration, and yet I will not 
reject it, if .you, oh reader I be willing to admit its value. ^ 

I occupied a neat little house in the town of Coban, in the 
midst of a garden filled with coffee, orange and pimiento trees, 
which, during the day, afforded a delightful shade, and in the 
evening gave out a delicious perfume of cloves. This little 
house belonged to a family composed of three sisters and a 
brother, who lived opposite in a larger dwelling, separated from 
the others by one of those avenues of trees which I have already 
described. They were called Indians ; why, I do not know. 
Perhaps because of the kii^dly relations which they kept up 
with the aborigines, whose language they spoke with the ut- 
most fluency. But a certain delicacy of shape, fine, silken hair, 
and an intelligence well cultivated, denoted, particularly in the 
women, that they were not pure Indians, but had an infusion 
of foreign blood. 

The most perfect harmony existed in this family. The 
eldest sister was perhaps thirty-five years of age. Active and 
industrious, she divided her time between domestic duties and 
devotional exercises. She attended to the business matters of 
the little family, while the young brother cultivated a piece 
of land, situated a short distance up the mountain, for their 
common use. 

15* 
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The second sister was a girl of about twenty-eight years, 
rather pleasing in appearance, although inclining to embon- 
point. She was of a gentle, amiable disposition, and, from 
choice, had resolved upon a life of celibacy. She attended 
more especially to the household duties, and in the fulfilment 
of her task displayed a spirit of method, order and neatness 
rarely met with in Spanish countries. The youngest, Juana, 
was about sixteen years of age, and did not in any particular 
resemble the elder sisters. She displayed a strange mixture 
of indifierence and vivacity, of curiosity and carelessness, of, 
wildness, cultivation and delicacy, proceeding evidently from 
a mixed ancestry. In her the Indian element certainly pre- 
dominated. Her face usually wore an expression of melan- 
choly, but when gay and animated all the blood of the tropics 
seemed coursing through her veins. 

Juana' s intelligence appeared to be less flexible and less 
developed than that of her sisters. With her, instinct was all 
powerful. Her principal charm consisted in her ingenuous 
nature, which betrayed her slightest emotions with sponta- 
neous vivacity. I was on terms of intimacy with the fam- 
ily, and observed with the greater interest the little inci- 
dents which threw out, in bold relief, this innocent nature, 
inasmuch as I had so long been deprived of the delights of 
domestic life. 

The young girl, in her turn, was not insensible to the un- 
usual movement which our arrival occasioned. The presence 
of two strangers in quest of novelty had effectually broken in 
upon the quiet monotony of her existence. Less industrious 
than her sisters, whose almost maternal tenderness excused 
her idleness, she spent most of her time in our society. Our 
collections, our effects, our daily occupations, were so many 
novelties appealing to her curiosity. She enquired about all 
things without attaching importance to any. Her nature was 
a most impressible one, but she was so changeable and so im- 
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pulsive that nothing left any very deep traces on her mind. 
I doubted whether she was capable of loving ; she was cer- 
tainly in perfect ignorance of the mysteries of the human 
heart and the realities of life. Seated in careless grace un- 
der the myrtles of the garden, her head resting upon her 
hand, her tresses unbound, and reaching almost to the ground, 
she would follow, for whole hours, the movements of my pen- 
cil without the slightest symptom of weariness ; but hardly 
was the drawing finished before she would snatch it from me, 
and bound away like a fawn, to show it to her sisters and 
enjoy their surprise and admiration. 

After Juana had become my almost constant companion, life 
wore for me a new aspect. Her presence invested the minutest 
objects with a certain charm ; it was the ray of sunlight which 
gives warmth and soul to the picture. To correct her ideas, 
reply ta her questions, and develop her intelligence, became 
my favorite occupation. I was surprised at not having previ- 
ously remarked the harmonious accents of her voice, the beauty 
of her hair, the flexibility of her waist, the air of picturesque 
grace which pervaded her whole person. I had at first looked 
upon her only as a simple child ; had she already become a 
dangerous woman ? A wise man would not have hesitated ; 
he would have escaped from the fascination without stopping 
to fathom its mystery. Alas ! I must, in all humility, con- 
fess that such an idea never entered my mind ! 

Obeying heir natural impulses, and seeming unconscious of 
the existence elsewhere of social distinctions and convention- 
alities, Juana kept me in a constant state of perplexity. 
Sometimes I thought that she loved me, but at others this 
notion vanished. A look of indifierence, some trivial action, 
or a symptom of coldness, dissipated the illusion. The pain 
which I then felt was greatly softened by a generous impulse 
of my heart. After all, what were my intentions in regard 
to her ? Should I bring trouble and shame upon this family, 
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in which I had been so hospitably welcomed? Should I not 
rather fly from the spot while it was yet time ? I decided 
upon taking my departure, yet day after day I lingered, 
quaffing still deeper the delicious poison of her presence. 

One morning the young girl rapped at my door, bringing 
with her a superb bouquet, which she had just gathered in the 
garden, to make up for the loss of some flowers which I had 
dropped the day previous in fording a stream. It would have 
been an act of ingratitude, to have explained to her the par- 
ticular interest which I felt in the simple field flowers which I 
had lost. " This," said she, " is the vergonzosa. See, seTior 
how sensitive it is ! I have scarcely touched it, and yet it is 
already shrivelled up !" She showed me a sensitive plant, 
the leaves of which, one after another, had contracted under 
the touch of her fingers. **This one,'' she continued, "we 
call the passion flower; here are the spear, the nails, and the 
crown of thorns; it weeps every Good Friday," she added, 
with a pretty air of mystery, '' at the hour when our Saviour 
expired." " As to that," I interrupted, smiling, '^I am a 
little dubious about it!" "You do not believe me, then? 
Well, ask my sister, Teresa !" Then suddenly changing her 
tone and manner, " Is it really true, senor, that you intend 
to leave us, as Morin affirmed last night?" At this unex- 
pected enquiry, I was somewhat startled, and did not answer. 
Putting down her bouquet, and taking my hand within her 
own, she continued, with an afiectionate expression which I 
had never before seen upon her face, "Are you not content 
here? Why will you go to Guatemala ?" And her lustrous 
c^rk eyes were turned on me with a glance which thrilled my 
very soul. 

Alas ! how fragile a thing is virtue. I had long been vi- 
brating between the hopes and fears of success, and had de- 
termined upon remaining silent ; yet here, at the first temp- 
tation, my secret was about to be divulged. The trial was a 
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severe one ; the attitude of Juana, the emotion of her voice, 
her. look in which I read a prayer, all intoxicated and sub- 
dued me, and gliding my arm around her waist, I exclaimed, 

** In the name of Heaven, Juana, may I hope that you 
love me ?" 

*' Oh yes, you may well believe that I do," she answered 
unhesitatingly. 

" And you wish me to remain at Coban ?" 

" Of course I do," she said, bending her head until her 
ebon tresses grazed my cheek, ** at least you will not go until 
after my marriage V' 

Her words fell with a chill on my heart. Mechanically, 
I withdrew my arm from her waist, and my hand disengaged 
itself from her clasp. The young girl cast on me a look of 
astonishment, not unmixed with anxiety, yet she was evidently 
ignorant of the blow she had dealt. 

"What is the matter, aenor?^^ she exclaimed, in a voice 
made tremulous by apprehension. 

I made no answer. My tender illusions were rudely dis- 
pelled. I rose, opened the window, and took a few steps, in- 
capable of a single coherent thought or expression. At last, 
by a painful effort I recovered my self-possession, reseated 
myself and decided upon my course of action. 

" Then you are about to marry, Juana?" 

'* Yes, 5e/2or," she replied, lowering her eyes with an air 
of instinctive delicacy. 

" When is the ceremony to take place ?" 

"In about a month, seflor: my brother Fabricio will not 
be at liberty until the harvest is over." 

"But you are not about to marry your brother, I sup- 
pose?" 

" Oh, senor .'" and a hearty laugh betrayed her pearl-like 
teeth. " Fabricio and I are to be married on the same 
day." 



•'* Well, and who ia your bctxotiifid?'' linqnized, aaBoiimig 
an air of indi&rence. 

'' My betrothed, seiiar? Why. have yoa not hesid of Don. 
Santiano Corientea ?'' 

•• He is certainly not a very ardent lover/' I couli not 
help observing, " fiur I <io not once rememher having seen him 
ac your house.* ' 

•' This is not surprising/' she rejoined hastily, " ance he 
has been at Salama these two months.' 

•'And you love diis young man, Joana?" 

''" SenAT ?' 

'^ I understand. As &r him, of course he cannot but love 
you?" 

" Certainly, seyior, since he wishes to marry me.'' 

" Well then, all is for the best." 

I opened a case, and drew from it a coral necklace, whicli 
I threw around her neck. *^ Here, Juana, ia my marrcigQ 
gift, for on the day of your wedding I shall be &r away. 
Be h^py, dear child,''* I added^ pressing a kias on her &re^ 
heady ^' and sometimes remember the poor traveller in your 
prayers,'' 



And here perhaps the indulgent reader will permit me to 
anticipate event«i, and give the sequel of the little love episode 
of Juana and the Stranger. A month after leaving Coban, 
and having, in the meantime, reached Guatemala, I was one 
day surprised in my garden by an apparition, having the lank 
figure and all the peculiar lineaments of my ancient fellow- 
traveller, honest Diego de la Cueva, who had accompanied me 
through the forest between Tenosique and Peten, and who was 
roporto^l to me at the latter place, as having died, in the odor 
of sanctity, at the village of Sacluc, I was speechless with 
astonishment as the familiar figure approached me. It ad- 
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vanced with a dignified step and ceremonious manner, bearing 
in one hand a hat, and in the other a little bundle. 

"I perceive that you are surprised, Senor caballerOj^^ ob- 
served the apparition, as it paused in front of me, "and this 
is an evident sign that your worship has not forgotten me." 

"And is that really yow, Don Diego, and are you sure 
that you are of this world ?" I exclaimed, as soon as I had re- 
covered my powers of utterance. 

"At your service, caballero P^ he responded, with a 
grave and respectful bow. " I was myself for a long time in 
doubt on the subject." 

On hearing these words, which carried conviction with 
them, I approached Don Diego, gave him the benefit of a 
close inspecion, and congratulated him as befitted the occa- 
sion. I then begged him to gratify my curiosity, touching 
his adventures since we parted, while awaiting the prepara- 
tion of the dinner to which I invited him. " I have no 
monkey to offer you," I added smiling, "but I hope that 
you will be able to make a meal without it." 

" Would to heaven, your worship," he replied, with a deep- 
drawn sigh, " would to heaven that I had met with even a 
monkey on the infernal road over which I have just travelled ! 
I should not then so often have had cause to regret the excel- 
lent fare I enjoyed while journeying in your company." 

The compliment appeared to me exaggerated, but perhaps 
he was sincere. We seated ourselves in the shade. Diego 
put down his bundle, asked for some tobacco, rolled up a dg- 
arette and commenced the recital of his adventures, or, per- 
haps I should say, misfortunes. He had long lain at death's 
door, in the village of Sacluc, where I had left him, but his 
good constitution finally triumphed over the disease. As soon 
as he was convalescent, he started after usj but when he 
reached Flores, he found that we had left that town five days 
before. The corregidor, on learning his history, kindly gave 
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him shelter, until the departure of the courier for Guatemala, 
with whom he made the joumej. He ended his narratiYe hy 
imitating the cry of the hocco^ of which he had made a care* 
ful study on the way. 

Morin here joined us, and his astonishment was scarcely 
less than mine. Diego repeated his adventures to him, while 
I glanced over a letter from the corregidor, in which, even 
through the ceremonious forms of Spanish politeness, there 
was much that was kind and genuine. Our ancient travelling 
companion having reached Coban, without once getting off 
our track, had soon discovered the house which we had oc- 
cupied during our stay. He regretted being unable to pass 
more than one day there, for the hospitality of the ladies was 
such as to effiuse from his mind even the agreeable recollec- 
tions of Flores. 

At this stage of his story, Don Diego thought it requisite 
to assume an air of mystery, which brought a smile to my 
lips. And when I enquired if he had any message from me, 
he opened his vest and displayed a bag of blue cloth suspended 
around his neck like an amulet. This bag contained a letter, 
which he ceremoniously presented to me, and of which the fol- 
lowing is a literal translation : 

'^ SbSor and Friend : 

'* Since your departure we have had a great grief. Grod 
has taken to himself the soul of poor Santiago. He rests in 
peace at Salama. If you still love Juana, come to her as soon 
as you receive this. In five days you can be in Coban, and 
oh ! how happy I shall be to see you ! Fabricio will accompany 
you to the sierra^ where he has seen some beautiful green 
birds. My sister has been saving seeds for you, and I have 
collected some beautiful shells from the garden hedge. May 
Heaten ever watch over you ! 

"JUANA." 



. • 
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" I would not have lost this precious letter," said Don 
Diego, " for a hundred dubloons !" and he laid his hand upon 
his skinny breast, as if to render the assertion more impres- 
sive. 

Of course I had not a doubt of his sincerity, and praised 
his honesty, while promising in turn to look after his interests. 
I finally succeeded in obtaining for him employment with a 
merchant in Guatemala. As he was intelligent, apt, and of 
pleasing address, he soon insinuated himself into the good 
graces of his patron, who finally entrusted him with a little 
stock of wares for sale in Nicaragua. He never saw him 
afterwards. The story ran that in crossing a lagoon near 
Realejo, he had been made away with by an alligator, but I 
have always been a little skeptical on this point, thinking it 
more probable that he had made away with ihe merchandise ! 



P 
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of Fatal — Santa Rosa — Moantain roads— Snlama — A^Mto— Sugar estate and re* 
finery — A deserter — A caravansery — Work and wages — Armed travellers — Rare 
plants — Solfatares — Hot springs — A precocious child — Motagna river — Saspension 
bridge — Pemlant mosses — Storm and suffering — Glimpse of Guatemala — Fording 
rivers— Ohinauta — Ascent of the plateau of Guatemala — Entrance into the dty — 
Gloomy prospects — A good Samaritan — New use for a table cover. 

The camino real from Coban to Guatemala, as I have 
already said, crosses the great mountain chain of the Cordil- 
leras at its lowest point, six thousand five hundred feet above 
the level of the sea.* But although it is called the royal road, 
it has never been traversed by the wheels of any vehicle whatever. 
The bare feet of the Indians, and the mule's hoof alone have left 
their traces on it, and so it seems probable it will continue to be 
for generations to come. The aspect of the country, its climate, 
and the forms of vegetation which it supports on its surface, 
vary equally with the prodigious variations in its altitudes. 
At one point it rises in cool and nebulous plateaus, while in 
another, close at hand, it subsides in hot and humid valleys. 

It had been decided that we were to leave Coban at an 
early hour for the village of Taltick, distant eight leagues, in 
3rder to reach there before the time when, at this period of 
the year, the afternoon rain sets in. Sut the sun was high in 
the heavens before our escort made its appearance. Under 

* The culminating points of this chain are here at least one thousand foot 
tiigher than the most elevated peaks of the Jura Alp& 



^Tf^xiesz af pnrchafiine proviaioiis. wfaict diq- proenrs fiam 
tiller awn hoiiaehouia without aaaj iifibmsHsiieaic, tiie Iiu&ibi 
niiv^r 5ul ja ex;ict dieir pay in advance. « diac the tasweHer 
ia afterwards enrlrel j in their pow*^. * This ansCDm. m wiiicfa. 
one in torr!ed ti3 M-bmit. has otiu^r inconveaisices. For in- 
3(3uice. when ac hmt our gniiiei did make rheir appearani!& 
three af them were ahreaiij drunk, and a* we pcoceeded. one 
left his nuichpM in pawn mr more lii^uor, a£ & way^de cA^ 
dieria. and a licde further an another ^id. the ^woni* I hxmj 
they would finally have pledged my own ^ect» had I not dis- 
covered wha;t was )^in^ an. and pm; an end to their proeeedmg?. 

The route whidi we foOowed nses progreaavely over the 
<iIope of the si/^rrast^ and meand^s under the shadow of th& 
lir^nid am^ler trees, the pyramidal tops of which mTTigfi* with 
thof^ of the pines. ^Tumberleas fiow^s^ among which I fbund 
\ beaAitiful rker.ia of carmine color, enamel the ^Ae& of the 
rood, a^d invest them with a pleasing interest to ^ trikvelL^r 
a^nd an absorbing one to the naturali^ 

After reaching » considerable ahitnde. we observed an nn- 
£>rtana;te ch^mge in the atmosphere. €rreat masses of cloods 
ffoatmg o# to the northward, ^ften shut ocEt the son fincm 
view. They seemed to be swept on by a strong npft^- current, 
ai^l to b^nk themselves op around the tops of the moantaiz^ 
After a while they began to subside into the ralleTs below ns^ 
^Jiutiing the country from view beneath their fieeey fdds. 
J/ire^rtly t^i^ry began to pulsate with electricity, and we heard 
t)ie peJiU of thunfler edioing beneath oar feet As they gradu- 
ally (Ym^hnTgcfl tbem^elves they rose again up the sides of the 

* Th^. fVt^lmgt, (A the Iiyliaos^ it must be con&ased, finds a perfect jostifi- 
t^Afm \n V(\^r pfn^ crxperience. This is what Thomas Gage sajs, who Tisited 
Onftt^5rr»»lA ft^t thf^ >>f;j(inning of the seventeenth centoiy: '^^The traveller has 
ft f »^hi Up «eWrt frf/rn evf.Ty rillag'e as manj Indian.<t as are necessary to lead 
h'm mriK'S fitid cstrtj h\n eff<t.-ct«j ; then, at the end of the journey, he seeks a 
qfiftfffJ wftb tb'TH, and ftend^ them back home with blows, as the reward of 
ttielf laV>r»/* — AVw Survey ^ etc., c. xxiz., p. 140. 
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sierra^ and we had barely time to reach the village of Santa 
Cruz, through a forest of pines blackened by fire, before the 
rain began to fall in torrents. 

Buried in a mass of verdure, like the neighboring city, 
Santa Cruz (^splays to the traveller only a solitary church, 
shaded by two gigantic cypress trees, which bow towards it. as 
if in homage. A population of two thousand souls, occupied 
in agricultural pursuits, live so quietly in the town and its 
suburbs, that, excepting on Sunday, one might almost sup-: 
pose it had been suddenly deserted. The landscape around it 
is mountainous and romantic. At a league to the north-west, 
on the banks of a little lake, is the hamlet of San Cristobal, 
I had a letter of introduction to the cura of the place, but 
learning that he was absent, and the bad weather continuing, 
I determined to proceed on my way without paying it a visit. 

These cool regions of the Cordilleras abound in most beau- 
tiful flowers. They literally embalm the air with their odors. 
The amaryllis, the helianthus, and the oxalis, or wood-sorrel, 
are especially numerous on the borders of the prairies. The 
ipomeas and the clematis festoon the woods, in which they 
form numberless fragrant bowers. Indian pinks, with orange- 
colored corollas, gem the hill-sides ; while the glycine enlaces 
the trees, and its clusters of fruit fall around them in festoons. 
There are also several varieties of pentstemons and tree ferns 
of pale green, the branches of which droop over the surround- 
ing clifis. 

Taltick is approached by a spacious valley, a league in 
length and a quarter of a league in width. The village is 
situated at the head of the valley, where the chains of hills 
which form it come together. We were delighted with the 
air of comfort and cleanliness which it presents, and especially 
with the fine orchards of orange trees, cavefuUy inclosed, 
which lined the roads by which it is approached. The vicinity 
of the forests adds to the natural dampness of the climate, 



a»i :^7csi k a reladT:^ <-'k;7r% -jcdLiHiDess. In. IXraetifcber the 
€i>M iii tAQiSifMiallj jgffiraimrlj ^reac Ch> «i jck^^skl the fisg. wiuek 
\^f:fx:jfA %. iu jar frjftw ir{£<^ ^ rua cf)c&2:§ 'i>vik in the &rm 
Cif a Isgbt £!»>▼, Tofr wrjsAfriot (v/A) k Drx OQosiiered sof- 
£cieikiij Mdijit hj likft perj{>kr (A Ojfeika to coarej an iplea of 
ti^r ;ei]b|>eratii7e c^ tiik pLaioe^ T&e pl^teui of Talock thej 
call a tierra hdada Ta frooeik laai). j^t a§ tike baiuuina tree 
fioamfaes here, the meiciirr can oerer &I1 verr k>w in the 
tLennirjibeter. 

We bad been recommeoded to the house of Do^a Ana 
(iuztnsktLj as not <!a1j one of the best in the town, bat as the 
Obl J one open to strangers. Of coarse we had no choice bat 
to go there direct. With the remembrance of Coban still 
fresh in oar miijdd, we expected to meet with a neat dwelling, 
fttfjiling hees. and a kindlj welcome. Fall of these cheerfdl 
anticipations, we sparred oar animals into the maddj coait in 
front of her dwelling. The noise of oar horses' hoo& attracted 
to the door an indi?idaal whose appearance speedily dispelled 
oar illosictfis. He was a man of repalsive physiognomy ; his 
skin was red and inflamed, his eyes deeply set. his thick and 
projecting apper lip was covered with red bristles, and his 
£>retiead was deeply pitted by the small-pox. Altogether, he 
presente^l an appearance of bratal vulgarity, which seemed to 
lK;long rather to the old than the new world. He wore a cotton 
handkerchief tied in a slovenly manner over his head, and 
slipficrs without stockings. We saw before us the proprietor 
of the hoase, and, at the same time, the village schoolmaster. 

After having inquired the object of our visit, whence we 
came, and whither we were going, Seiior Guzman called with 
an air and voice of indifference to the Seuora Ana, his mother, 
as it appeared. A moment after we saw issuing from a smoky 
kitchen, in answer to the call, an old woman, with hard, re- 
pulsive features, skin like parchment, and piercing eyes — a 
fitting mother for such a son. She wore an apron which had 
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probably once been white, but which now bore testimony that 
her culinary occupations were none of the neatest. Her gray 
hair, confined with greasy ribbons, was arranged on the top of 
her head like a crown : her feet were bare ; there was a dish- 
cloth in her hands, and in her mouth a huge cigar I 

This agreeable personage, after having carefully surveyed 
us through a cloud of tobacco smoke, showed us into a gloomy 
room, which received its only light through a low but wide 
opening used as a doorway. It contained two old gilt frames, 
handed d6wn, I doubt not, through several generations, in- 
closing, as far as I could make out in their state of obliteration, 
the pictures of ancient saints. A miserable miniature chapel, 
decorated with faded flowers, sanctified one corner of the apart- 
ment, and two large benches, of which I afterwards learned the 
use, furnished the opposite side of the room, which did triple 
duty, serving as a dining room, school room, and dormitory. 

We had hardly entered before our hostess commenced en- 
tertaining us with an account of the dearne3s of provisions in 
Taltick, and the famine which prevailed in the neighboring 
country. We cut her short by asking for dinner. In about 
ten minutes it was prepared. Morin and myself were each 
favored with two saucers, one containing an omelette, composed 
of one egg, which, to increase its size, was mixed with the par- 
ings of tomatoes, and the other containing a small quantity of 
boiled rice. A few dry beans, harder than pebbles, formed our 
dessert, and constituted, with a calabash of water, and some 
venerable tortillas, the whole of our repast. I did not con- 
ceal my discontent, and requested my hostess to procure a 
chicken, which she finally consented to do, on being paid for 
it in advance. 

When we had finished our meal, I made inquiries concern- 
ing our sleeping accommodations. The old woman pointed to 
the two benches, to which I have already referred, and assured 
me, in her most persuasive manner, that they were very conji- 
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fortable, and that none of her former gaests had ever com- 
plained of them. These representations did not reconcile me 
to them, and I had mj hammock swung across the room. 

At the first stroke of the Angelas, the yarioas members 
of the Guzman family assembled for prayer, after which CTcry 
one made his arrangements for the night, althoagh it was 
only sundown. Dona Ana having extinguished the light, 
shared with her two grand-daughters the only bed which was 
visible in the establishment. The two Indian servants spread 
a mat on the floor, and disappeared beneath an ample blanket 
The younger son, enveloped in his cloak, threw himself down 
beside Morin on the Ijench which I had rejected, while the mas- 
ter of the domicile passed into a blind closet, which appeared to 
be appropriated exclusively to his use. I never learned whether 
he slept on a bench, or a mat, or a bed. 

An hour after our arrival we had determined to leave 
Taltick at the earliest moment possible. The surrounding 
country offered but little of interest, and the Guzman &mily 
was certainly not attractive ; but unfortunately for us we 
needed mules or porters, and as the Indian carriers require 
so much time for preparation— one always needs at least 
twenty-four hours in which to get them started — ^I made up 
my mind to be patient, and await their good pleasure, keep- 
ing my eyes open meanwhile to what was going on around 
me. 

Three little girls and two boys, with their hair arranged 
in monastic style, that is to say, with heads closely shaven, 
leaving only a circle of hair around the temples, constituted 
the school. The only book taught appeared to be the cate- 
chism, and that not with very great success. For, to econ- 
omize the time of her servants, Dofia Ana made large demands 
upon that of her pupils, keeping them -pretty constantly em- 
ployed with the household duties, so that when the time for re- 
citation came round, the little folks were quite ignorant of their 
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lessons — an unpardonable dereliction, it would appear, for at 
such times the blows from the master's ferule were distinctly 
audible, followed by the tears and entreaties of the culprits. 
I never knew this quotidian distribution of favor to fail. The 
children who profited by it were all Creoles, no Indians seeming 
to be anxious to enjoy the benefits of the establishment. There 
was also a pack of mangy and half-famished dogs about the 
house, which always rushed into the dining room, with savage 
howls, whenever the meals made their appearance. The ferule 
so dreaded by the scholars then passed into the hands of our 
hostess, who made use of it upon the animals with unmerciful 
skill. 

We took leave of this amiable family, one cold morning, 
in the midst of a fog so dense as to prevent our distinguishing 
any object at a distance of four paces. Morin had wasted 
much time in endeavoring to procure animals for our journey, 
but without success. Perhaps there were none in Taltick, 
or perhaps we did not inspire the inhabitants with suflEicient 
confidence to lead them to trust us with them. We were 
obliged, therefore, to start on foot, but after ascertaining the 
diflSculties of the route, we found reason to congratulate our- 
selves on having done so ; for the ground proved to be so slip- 
pery that horses, or even mules, could scarcely have maintained 
their equilibrium on the almost perpendicular slopes of the 
mountain. After having passed through a narrow defile of 
the mountain, at an elevation of about five thousand two hun- 
dred feet, we reached the valley of Patal, a vast, swampy 
plain, surrounded by forests and overlooked by high peaks, 
constantly enveloped in clouds. Here, at considerable dis- 
tances apart, like the chalets of an Alpine village, are scat- 
tered a few little houses and cultivated patches of ground ; 
but there is no centre of population entitled to the designation 
of a town, as has been erroneously set down in the maps. 
The numberless marshes through which I should be obliged 
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to struggle on foot, and my desire speedily to reach Guatemala, 
prevented my visiting Purula, a town of four hundred inhab- 
itants, situated at a short distance from Taltick, and which is 
celebrated for the grottoes in its vicinity. 

We stopped to rest on the plain of Fatal, then continued 
our course up the mountain, under the shadows of towering 
oaks, and finally reached the valley of Santa Rosa, where 
we passed the night. The cold here was pinching in the ex- 
treme. Magnificent pines, with long, rigid leaves, mingled 
their foliage with that of different kinds of oak, which retain 
their verdure during the whole year. From the branches 
of these trees swayed the grey thread-like masses of the til- 
landsia, a variety of moss which, when stripped of its bark, 
becomes a veritable vegetable hair. 

The valley of Santa Rosa has no other issue than a dark, 
narrow rift in the masses of serpentine which shut it in, and 
which have strewn the route with their d-bris. On emerging 
from this gorge, after passing the heights called by the Indi- 
ans QuUila, we enjoyed a remarkable and interesting view. 
The morning fog had settled down on the valleys, and only 
the tops of the sierras were visible, lighted up by the rising 
sun like so many golden islets in an aerial ocean. But 
soon the vapors, dilated by the rays of the sun, began to rise, 
and we found ourselves enveloped in a cold, damp mist, which 
suspended all relation between our eyes and the neighboring 
objects. 

When this had cleared away, we were surprised to find 
the change which had taken place in the country. The lay- 
ers of clay and vegetable deposits over which we had trav- 
elled previously, had disappeared, and the rocky flanks of the 
mountains were visible in all their nakedness. This aridity 
forms a striking contrast with the richness of the opposite de- 
clivity of the range. An eruption of green, steatitious rocks, 
mixed with great silicious masses, sometimes of dazzling white- 
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1, had produced this sudden metamorphosis. It would re- 
•e all the youth and energy of the New World to vivify the 
inertia of these deserts. But, as if by way of compensa- 
, we find that in the damp fissures of the ravines, where 
lapse of centuries has perhaps deposited a little vegetable 
h, the sun has nursed to life some of the most rare and 
itiful flowers with which we are acquainted. Odoriferous 
tonias, or trumpet-flowers, purple glycines, blue convol- 
ises, and even beautiful scarlet dahlias. We find here 

the agave, with its short but wide and fleshy leaves, 
bributing its share to hide the ruggedness of the rocks. 

spent half of a day in this wild region, gradually as- 
ling to an altitude of from five to seven thousand feet 
70 the table land of Guatemala, which is itself four 
isand feet above the sea. At about two o'clock we 
shed the extremity of the mountain of Juluchuch^ where 
chain abruptly terminates, and from whence an immense 
3pect opened before us. At our feet was the great escarp- 
it of the mountain ; then came a vast plain, resplendent 
1 light, broken up by isolated bluflfe, while in the distance 
) up a high, irregular swell of ground, of dark blue color, 
;ed over with the white houses of Salama. At the height 
Q which we contemplated it, this landscape, with its broadly- 
•ked features, was full of harmony and effect. But when 
reached the base of the mountain, and commenced travel- 
; over the country which at a distance had so dazzled us, 
illusion was dispelled, and our admiration gave place to 
te a different feeling. A wide plain, arid, sandy, and cov- 
i with pebbles and burning gravel, extended before us. 
5 hills were bare and sterile, and the ground entirely un- 
:ivated. A few miserable mimosas, with shrivelled foliage, 
^ed their heads languidly under the heat, and some sickly 
ies of grass profited by their shade to spring up in a feeble 
wth. But nature's resources are inexhaustible, and even 
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this ungrateful soil she does not leave wholly bare, but dots it 
over with strange, hardy, succulent plants, principally the 
melocactus, the fleshy globe of which is covered with spines, 
but which bears at its top a spadix surrounded by a kind of 
down of snowy whiteness. 

Late in the afternoon, after crossing a number of ravines 
worn deep in the gravelly clay of the plain, we reached 
Salama. The dark verdure of the garden, the white cupola 
of the church, the ruined escarpments which served to sup- 
port the first houses, and the Indian girls with their blue 
skirts, carrying water jars on their shoulders — all made up a 
scene of quite an unexpected character, and awakened in my 
mind the classic remembrances of the East. We forded the 
river which flows near the town, and following a dreary, 
crooked street, soon found ourselves on the plaza or central 
square. A church, the barracks occupied by Indians, a mar- 
ket, and a beautiful fountain were the most remarkable ob- 
jects which met our eyes. 

We arrived at Salama at an unfortunate moment. The 
festival of Saint Matthew was near at hand, and the solemnity 
had drawn a large concourse of strangers to the city, so that 
every family had its guests or expected to have them, and we 
vainly knocked at every door for admission. In this dilemma 
we had recourse to the corregidor, who sent his alcaldes to 
our assistance, but without effect. The people were deaf to 
their official representations as they had been to our en- 
treaties. Pitying our distress, the corregidor finally placed 
his own house and table at our disposal, and here I was af- 
forded an opportunity of renewing my acquaintance with some 
of the usages of civilized life with which I had of late been 
all too unfamiliar. 

Salama, the political capital of the department of Vera 
Paz, is dreary in the extreme. It is built in the Spanish 
style, and has suffered greatly iSrom the siege which it sus- 
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tained some years ago against the troops of Carrera. With a 
population of four thousand five hundred souls, a figure con- 
siderably under that of the rival town of Coban, it still over- 
balances it by its vitality, which corresponds with its political 
importance. The position of Salama, at a short distance from 
the city of Guatemala, and in the neighborhood of the more rest- 
less and turbulent departments of the republic, explains the 
preference which the government has given to it over the for- 
mer metropolis of the province. It cannot be denied that the 
general interests of Vera Paz suffer from the concentration ot 
the administrative power at the extremity of so large a depart- 
ment ; but in a State where so little unity and so many ele- 
ments of discord exist, political questions efface or outweigh 
all others. 

The most interesting object in the vicinity of Salama is an 
industrial and agricultural establishment situated two leagues 
from the town, in a south-easterly direction. Founded by 
the Dominicans, the Hacienda de San Geronimo, is now in 
the hands of an Anglo-Spanish company, which employs not 
less than five hundred persons in the cultivation of cane and 
the manufacture of sugar. The sugar produced here is re- 
fined on the spot, which is a great advance for the country. 

On leaving Salama, we were told that we should be 
obliged to follow the base of the sierras for a distance of two 
leagues, then climb a mountain of from three to four thou- 
sand feet in elevation, at the base of which, on the other 
side, we should enter on the table land proper of Guatemala. 
We had consequently a tolerably hard journey before us, 
when we halted, a league and a half from the town, to ascer- 
tain if our party was complete. We found, on enumerating 
our followers, that one man was missing, whereupon I dis- 
patched a second in search of him. While waiting for his re- 
turn, I ascended an eminence near by, which overlooked the 
country. The soil at this end of the valley was broken up 
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by projecting rocks of blue, crystaUine limestone, which bore 
evident traces of great antiquity. Indian figs, euphorbias, 
and mullens, with trailing, cannolated stems, were dispersed 
among the blocks of quartz scattered here and th^-e, and glit- 
tering like snow in the sunshine. But these plants afforded no 
shade, and we suffered greatly firom the burning heat, during 
the two mortal hours which we passed in waiting for our 
men, with nothing to occupy us except watching the undu- 
lating movement of the vapor which rose firom the swelter- 
ing plain. 

At Salama I began to feel considerable uneasiness, when 
I reflected that we were now in the midst of a people more 
mixed and audacious than any which we had hitherto encoun- 
tered, and my apprehension increased when I looked forward, 
over the chain of mountains before us, where the protection 
of the law could scarcely be said to extend, and among the 
fiistnesses of which it was easy for the perpetrators of crime to 
find a safe retreat ! And I could not help reflecting, in the 
same connection, that the missing porter was precisely the 
man who had charge of my most valuable effects. Vainly 
did I look towards Salama, but neither the straggler nor the 
messenger was visible. After waiting until exhausted, I 
finally decided to send Morin to inform the corregidor of 
our situation. He threw himself into his saddle and set off, 
at a brisk trot, on his errand. 

Three quarters of an hour after, my Indian messenger re- 
turned and announced that search was making for my man 
in the town. A cloud of dust soon after announced Morin's 
approach, and from the speed with which he galloped towards 
us, I inferred that he brought news of importance. He in- 
formed me that the delinquent had been found in a pulperia^ 
where he had happily forgotten his journey and all the an- 
noyances of life together, and that he had there been arrested 
by order of the corregidor, who had sent an alcalde to deliver 
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him into my hands. A little later that officer and his charge 
arrived, and I was forced to listen to the long explanations 
of the worthy functionary, and thank him for his good offices. 
By this time the day was so far advanced that we could not 
undertake the ascent of the mountains, but limited ourselves 
to reaching a hacienda conveniently situated at their foot. 
It was a large house, situated on a high terrace, overlooking 
the plain. We received a cordial welcome here, and passed 
the remainder of the day in contemplating the blue summits 
which we so recently descended, and the steep escarpments 
which lay before us. As night approached, our attention was 
interested by a more animated spectacle. The plain which, 
up to this time had been quite deserted, was now covered 
with little caravans, which succeeded each other at brief dis- 
tances, now rising over the gentle undulations of the country, 
and anon disappearing from view in the little valleys which 
intersected it. All were following the same route with our- 
selves, and like us, stopped at the hacienda, in search of hos- 
pitality, which, it appeared, they were always certain of find- 
ing here. When the last party had come in, I counted an 
aggregate of fifty-seven travellers. They were people from 
Salama, Coban, and even from San Pedro Carcha, and San 
Juan. Each group established itself apart, without interfer- 
ing with the others, and proceeded in the most orderly man- 
ner to install itself and make preparations for supper. When 
we were all encamped, and a dozen fires were lighted around 
the terrace, the general bivouac presented an extremely curi- 
ous and lively aspect. Most of the wayfarers were Indians, 
occupied in transporting maize to Guatemala where the har- 
vest had been scant. The load of each man was four arrohas^ 
or one hundred pounds, for transporting which he expected to 
receive eighteen rials, or two dollars and a quarter. By cal- 
culating their profits, after deducting the expenses of a jour- 
ney of eight days, the reader will be able to form an idea, in 
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an industrial point of view, of the yalne of man's time and 
labor in Guatemala. 

After leaving Salama^ almost OTery Ladino whom the 
trayeller encounters, carries a knife in his belt, and a long un- 
sheathed rapier bj his side or over his shoulder. This war- 
like equipment is, however, more for show than for use, since 
assassinations are bj no means frequent. I was struck with 
the Gothic shape of the swords, which resembled those used in 
the days of Alvarado. I afterwards learned that they were 
all of Spanish origin. The travellers whom we met on the 
road, with their slender, agile limbs, their tawny complexions, 
and scant clothing, carrying their little bundle of effects on 
the ends of their swords, over their shoulders, reminded me 
of the heroes of Lo Sage, although we were a long way from 
Salamanca and Cordova. 

We passed over a very picturesque ravine, on the morning 
of leaving the hacienda, and again rose gradually to the re- 
gion of fogs. The wind now and then elevated the floating 
masses which came down to earth in the form of rain, at 
which times we caught sight of the surrounding peaks, some 
of them at least three thousand feet high, crowned with pines, 
and walled up by fearful precipices. But these glimpses were 
very transient, and the view was soon interrupted again by a 
new condensation of vapor. The water trickled down in num- 
berless little ravines, where the most beautiful of our exotic 
plants were to be found in native luxuriance. Among them 
was the cosmos, with its delicately-cut foliage, the inga pul- 
cherrima with its crimson blossoms, superb gloxinias and nu- 
merous kinds of achini^nes, the corollas of which, of a purp- 
lish blue, spread out in the shade like colossal violets. 

When we had reached the other side of this summit, we 
found ourselves in a warm valley, irrigated by a stream called 
Carta Brava, the banks of which are lined with bamboos. 
Crossing this, the route extends over poor and sandy soil, cov- 
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ered with wild guava trees. At a distance of four leagues, 
from the foot of the mountain our nostrils were suddenly sa- 
luted hy a strong smell of sulphuretted hydrogen ; and we 
jsoon after came to some white open spaces of ground, devoid 
of vegetation, veritable solfatares^ whence escaped a cloud of 
mephitic vapors. Numerous springs of hot water, issuing 
from the ground around them, discharged into the bed of 
a little stream of repulsive appearance called Rio de las TV 
jas, I cast but a hasty glance on these new phenomena, as 
the rain had set in, but hurried onward toward a hut which we 
perceived in the distance. At the sound of our horses' hoofs a 
little brown head, animated by sparkling black eyes, protruded 
itself through the bamboo enclosure of the hut, and a child- 
like voice exclaimed, " Senores, no hay genteaqui /'' — *^ Gen- 
tlemen, there is no one at home !" We nevertheless entered 
the enclosure in spite of this announcement, where we found a 
little girl of perhaps four years of age, who placing herself 
unflinchingly before us, exclaimed, in a tone of decision, 
" Senores, this house is not an inn !" We could not avoid 
smiling, and entered into a parley with the infant dragon of 
the place. The child listened to our expostulations with the 
utmost gravity, and allowed herself to be moved by them ; then 
turning toward our Indians, she said with a comic air of supe- 
riority : " And you idlers, why do you not fasten your animals 
to that tree yonder, where you see the straw and the maize 7 ' 
I was perfectly delighted with this pert little creature, so 
young, so resolute, and so intelligent. I inquired her age, 
what she did, and all about her family. She replied to all 
my questions in a pretty, prompt way. " Are you not afraid," 
I inquired, *^ alone here in the house ?" "Oh no, I am never 
afraid, for God watches over children." This reply enchanted 
me, and I caught her in my arms in a tempest of delight. 
Friendly relations having been established, the little lady 
passed into an adjoining room and left us alone. As she did 
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frail canoe — ^ process which, during the rainy season, was both 
difficult and dangerous. A plain, substantial house has been 
built at one end of the bridge for the abode of the watchman, 
and to afford shelter to travellers. We slept there, with the 
roar of the stream sounding in our ears, the imposing voice 
of which seemed redoubled in volume during the night. 

Next morning we commenced to climb the flanks of the 
Cordilleras anew, and traversed a temperate region, very rough 
and broken, where but few inhabitants are to be seen, and 
little or no cultivation to be met with. A little before sun- 
down a fresh wind commenced to blow from the south-east, 
bringing up from the depths of the valleys great masses of 
vapors, in which we soon found ourselves enveloped. We had 
reached the highest crest of the chain, where all the trees were 
covered with pendent mosses, with white and threadlike stems. 
Seen through the evening mist, these monastic robes had a 
strange and melancholy appearance ; but we were allowed but 
little time to contemplate them, for the sky suddenly became 
black, and the clouds all at once dissolved themselves in rain, 
which fell so rapidly that we had scarcely time to open our 
suyacals before we were drenched to the skin. 

Fortunately we were not far from the place where we pro- 
posed to spend the night, and our guides had pointed it out to 
us during the afternoon. But it was necessary, in order to 
reach it, to leave the main road and pursue a bye path, which 
we found it almost impossible to follow, owing to the obscurity 
and the violent rain which poured down on us in an unabating 
flood. Night, furthermore, was coming on, and our exhausted 
horses stumbled at every step, and every trace of a path seemed 
to have disappeared. Convinced that we had missed our way, we 
decided upon turning back. Soon after the wind and rain both 
subsided, the skies became brighter, and we were finally en- 
abled to find the shelter of which we were in need. It was 
high time, for it was now quite dark. Let the reader imagine to 
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himself a rude piece of masonry, full of crevices, crumbling, 
smoky, destitute of every comfort, and then crowd it with 
twenty drenched and famished travellers, shivering with cold, 
and he will have a picture of our retreat for the night. A 
similar confusion to that attending a shipwreck reigned in tlfe 
interior. Every one struggled, by the faint light of the fire, 
and without regard to his neighbor, to change his saturated 
garments, and obtain some food. The arrival of more guests, 
followed by the luggage, also dripping with water, was not an 
agreeable incident, but we had to conform ourselves to the cir- 
cumstances. The night seemed of endless length ; the water 
filtered through the roof in our faces, and loosened pieces of 
the plastering, which rattled to the floor around us. 

The reader may be sure that we were awake early, and 
we left this miserable spot before sunrise, and without regret. 
Towards noon we caught sight, fi-om the heights, of the city 
of Guatemala in the distance. The mountains to the west had 
disappeared, and we only distinguished a few luminous spots 
on the flat uniformity of the plateau. One of these, to which 
our guides called our attention, they said was the church of 
San Francisco, the loftiest in the city, which was all the more 
distinct by contrast with the purple bulk of the Volcan de Agua 
rising behind it to the very clouds. 

Soon after we came to a narrow valley, surrounded by 
sterile bluffs. The Rio de los Platanos, swollen by the 
rains of the preceding night, rushed through it with frightful 
impetuosity, and brought us to a full stop. On both of its 
banks were travellers like ourselves, discussing the possibility 
of crossing it, while others went about in search of a ford, or 
quietly watched the foaming waters without being able to come 
to any conclusion. We were ourselves of this latter category. 
After some delay, one of the most resolute of our guides, a 
robust fellow and excellent swimmer, removing his clothes, 
and retaining only his staff as a support against the current, 
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undertook to ford the stream. All eyes were anxiously 
turned towards him. The water was not very deep, but fear- 
fully rapid, and when he reached the middle of the torrent, 
he staggered, and seemed unable to oppose its power. Every 
moment we expected to see him swept away, but he recovered 
himself after considerable eflfort, and finally reached the oppo- 
site bank in safety. The ice was now broken, and nearly all 
were ready to attempt a passage. On such occasions the 
Indians display great prudence; they never venture alone, 
but go in a body of three or four, in order to oppose their 
united strength against the force of the current. For half an 
hour the banks of the stream presented quite an animated and 
amusing scene, and at the end of that time, all except the 
most timid travellers had effected the transit. - Resuming our 
journey on the opposite bank, we directly found the route 
obstructed by hillocks of shifting sand, which at first sight it 
seemed impossible to pass over, but which we nevertheless 
succeeded in evading by following the hollows between them. 
Hardly had we overcome these obstacles when we heard the 
roar of a second torrent, deeper and more impetuous than the 
Rio de los Platanos, Here our guides seemed wholly un- 
certain as to what was to be done. They measured with their 
eyes the depths of the waters, and after a short deliberation, 
came to the conclusion that the stream could not be forded 
here. We therefore determined to ascend it, keeping as close 
to the banks as possible, and carefully holding on to the bushes. 
Twice our horses stumbled, and came near being precipitated 
into the water, after which we had great difficulty in restoring 
their confidence and making them proceed. At last we 
reached a point which seemed more favorable, and although 
the ford here was scarcely less dangerous, yet we resolved on 
attempting it. All got over safely except the last Indian, 
who lost his balance, and disappeared beneath the surface. 
For a moment, I trembled for his life, but his comrades went 
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speedily to his rescue, and dragged him safely to the shore. 
Morin and myself then followed, trusting to the sureness of 
foot of our animals. I was quite nervous when, at a critical 
moment, my horse flagged, faltered, and came near losing his 
footing. A sudden prick of the spur, however, brought him 
to his feet again, and he carried me to the opposite shore with- 
out accident. 

A third stream, the Rio de las Vizcas, presented the same 
diflSculties, which we overcame with the same good fortune. 
The bed of this torrent is wide, but not very deep. It is 
divided into several channels, and occupies the hollow of a 
valley overlooked by picturesque sandy hills, very varied in 
aspect, and covered with pines.* A little beyond we came to 
the village of Chinauta, through which we passed without 
stopping. Our guides were desirous to remain there over 
night, but as we were two leag|ues from the city, I turned a 
deaf ear to their hints and suggestions. I must admit that 
the execrable roads, destitute of bridges, and affording neither 
shelter nor accommodations, at the very gates of the capital, 
gave me but a poor opinion of the administration of the coun- 
try, and cast some shades over the smiling perspective of my 
imagination. Evidently we had not yet reached the end of 
our trials. 

At Chinauta commences a prodigious ascent to the pla- 
teau of Guatemala. The road l6ads up through a ravine cut 
deep in the flank of a gigantic declivity by the rains, and is 
obstructed throughout by the crumbling masses of indurated 
sand which have fallen from its sides. Nowhere else caa the 
steep escarpment or edge of the plateau be ascended. We 
struggled up wearily, and when we reached the top, we halted 
to take breath and look back on the vast cones which rise 
from the lower valleys. So steep are they, that a grain of 

^ * P. UmLifolia, Bonth. 
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Jand detached from their tops does not stop until it reaches 
he bottom. The country before us appeared to be level, but 
narked shadows here and there indicated that it was cut 
hrough by deep valleys similar to that through which we had 
just passed. 

We continued on our journey. All was fresh and green 
n the table land. The horizon was vast, the volcanoes stood 
ut in bold relief, and nothing was wanting to the landscape 
xcept a ray of sunlight. Unfortunately, the sky was over- 
ast, the sun hidden from view, and white clouds floated at the 
ase of the sierras, as if to give warning of coming rain. We 
rere now so near the town as to be able to distinguish its 
rincipal edifices, but we looked in vain for farms, gardens, 
ountry seats, or other traces of the life and movement belong- 
ig to a populous bentre. 

Meanwhile the atmosphere became every moment heavier, 
nd the rain was evidently near at hand. Worn out with fa- 
igue, our guides advanced but slowly, stopping at intervals 
f every few minutes to rest. Convinced that they could not 
each the city until very late, I put spurs to my animal and 
jft them to pursue their way under the charge of Morin. 
'en minutes after, a sudden wind sprung up from the south- 
west and swept over the table land, bringing with it the rain, 
'hich fell in cataracts. It seemed as if the windows of heaven 
ad indeed been opened ! I was forced to slacken my pace, 
nd my poor horse, as if discouraged and overcome by the 
rifting rain, faltered, fell, rose, and fell again, leading me to 
elieve that his last hour had come. After a time the ground 
ecame less slippery and more firm. We passed between two 
Dws of hedges ; a few houses became visible at considerable 
istances apart ; finally they became closer, and directly the 
orse's hoofs sounded on the pavement of the capital ! 

A wide, straight street extended before me, as far as the 
ye could reach. The buildings which lined it were not, how- 
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ever, very imposing, and the grass was growing up in all di- 
rections between the stones of the pavement. The picture was 
not bright, and the dull sky lent to it an additional degree of 
gloom. The rain, moreover, still continued to fall in torrents. 
How was I to find my way in a strange * city, the streets of 
which were not named, to the house whither I had been di- 
rected ? I made inquiries at several doors, but could obtain 
neither information nor shelter. At sound of my horse's 
hoofe, which awakened an echo in the silent streets, some 
few of the inhabitants were attracted to their windows, but 
I must add, with regret, that their demonstrations were any- 
thing but friendly. At last, however, after much trouble and 
many rebufi&, I succeeded in reaching my place of destination. 
The house at which I stopped was well known in the city, 
having belonged to the historian Juarros, whose name it still 
bears. It was then a hotel, or rather a casa de pupilos, a 
respectable kind of boarding-house for students. I resolutely 
entered the court-yard, although not without some misgivings 
as to my reception. I had scarcely three rials in my purse, 
and there was no hope, in this bad weather, of the arrival of 
my baggage before the following day. My pale face, trembling 
voice, and dripping clothing, however, moved the compassion 
of the landlady. She did not inquire into the condition of my 
exchequer, but conducted me into a tolerably clean chamber, 
in which she speedily swung a hammock. A few minutes af- 
terwards a person entered, a second good Samaritan, bringing 
with him a pair of pantaloons, a shirt, and slippers, which he 
solicited me to accept. He had seen me dismount, and compre- 
hended my distressed condition. I was next served with a sup- 
per only fit for a nun, of eggs, chocolate, sweetmeats, and white 
bread. I should have preferred something more substantial, 
but had not the heart to complain, when I thought of my poor 
travelling companions wandering about, wet and fiimished, on 
the dreary table land. 
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When bed-time came, I found my costume rather cool for 
the night, and asked for a blanket. My hostess had none to 
give me, but offered me instead a kind of mantilla used by the 
women of the country. I gratefully accepted it, and forced 
it to do all the seryice of which it was capable. While phi- 
losophically pacing my room, wrapped up in this grotesque 
garment, seeking to warm myself by exercise, a brilliant idea 
struck me, as my eye rested upon a large piece of green cloth 
covering the table. Thanking Providence for its manifest in- 
tervention in my behalf, I removed the remains of my sup- 
per, seized the precious covering, wrapped myself in it, rolled 
into my hammock, and fell asleep. 
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The morning after my arrival, Morin appeared with his 
Indiana. He had passed the night in a kind of caravansery, 
resorted to hy native carriers and gente comun^ or common 
people, and seemed to be very little delighted with what he^.' 
had seen and experienced in Guatemala. In fact, the bad 
weather was not likely to produce pleasant impressions on the 
most cheerful spirit, especially after the fatigues and exposures 
of a long and weary journey. For three days we were con- 
fined to our house, chilly, cheerless, and miserable, listening 
to the eternal drip, drip, drip, of the rain, and without a sin- 
gle friend to enliven us with bis conversation, or excite us with 
an account of the novelties before us. On the fourth day, 
however, the sun broke triumphantly through the heavy squad- 
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it fnr vitLr>at a deses^^dixi. I dxioM feel ooIi^Ed to ludce 
it, if oblr in Tierr of tfae eo&iiacn cf the dt&iffticjiate Ea- 
rof^«su» who re»je tbere. wAaaA to the spoc bj exagge- 
nt^ »9»imti of its vcahfa aol farflTnfff ibr cnterpiide. 
aM wbo, .fi«r banng exl»>^ d»r T»«m»r^ex: 
pemire Tojage, CikL too bte. ^ tfadr ilTiwiniw dialled, 
and tbeoaelres reduced to a oonditiaii of abject depend- 
anoe c«i the caprices of a sospicioitt and uDSjmpatkiziDg 



Tbe spectator, placed on the cerro dk Carmen^ a hill 
rbirig to the Dorth-east ci Guatemala, and which siq^rts a 
little ebarch, the most ancient monunient (rf Christian ardii- 
ti^jctare in the coontrj, is able to take in a rast horiztHL io 
which the citjr occapies the first place. The plateau in the 
cen^e of which it stands, is yast, bare, and monotonous: but 
}feyf/nA the citj, in needfal relief^ rise three gigantic volca- 
rjor;s, of which that called Volcan de Agua or Water Volcano, 
eight leagues distant, is most remarkable for its symmetrical 
r/tjtiines, anrl its imposing grandeur. The Volcan de Fuego^ 
(ft Fire Volcano, to the left of that just named, and half hid- 
dc'n bjr an intervening chain of mountains, has an effect less 
grand ; hut its ashy crown, which no human foot has ever 
r<mc)j(Ml, and from which rises a column of smoke, frequently 
illuminated by flashes of flame, accompanied by subterranean 
thunders, is most likely to arrest the eye of the traveller, and 
overawe his imagination. To the south-west, and of inferior 
lieight, but a giant still, rises the Volcano of Pacaya,* at the 



♦ Thl« volcano dorivos its namo from a kind of palm (chamoBdora ekUioTj 
Kart,), which abounds around its base, and of which the succulent flower af* 
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foot of which steams the sulphurous lake of Amatitan. Du- 
ring the raiuy season, or, as it is called here, the winter, these 
three colossi, starting from a base itself elevated four thousand 
feet above the sea, are enveloped in clouds, and their summits 
are then only rarely visible. But when the dry season comes 
round, and the atmosphere becomes pure, their outlines ap- 
pear with wonderful clearness, and they leave an impression 
rather on the spirit than the vision, at once vague, grand, and 
almost oppressive— standing there in their proud isolation, as 
if in disdain of the earth, high up, in communion with the 
clouds. 

As I have said, Guatemala is built in an open plain, and is 
without defences except a little fort, in course of construction 
at the time of my vfeit, called el Castillo^ and which seemed 
to be a source of more inquietude to the citizens than it could 
ever be to an invading force. As the houses are low, one 
sees from a distance only a monotonous succession of roofs, 
relieved here and there by the domes and clock-towers of the 
churches. An air of solitude and abandonment pervades its 
environs; there are no gardens, no plantations, no country 
houses, nor any of those industrial establishments, which 
throng the approaches to our capitals. The houses of the 
suburbs are mere huts, covered with thatch, and separated 
from each other by hedges or open spaces of ground. Pro- 
ceeding further, the traveller finds broad streets, all alike, laid 
out with the severest regularity, which prevails equally in the 
architecture of the houses. As a precaution against earth- 
quakes, their height is limited to twenty feet, and they are 
therefore reduced to a single ground floor. Their fronts are 

fords an article of food, when yet young and tender, and still enveloped in its 
spathe. This mountain has an altitude of seven thousand one hundred feet 
above the sea. The altitude of the Yolcan de Agua is fourteen thousand 
five hundred (or something greater than that of Mont Blanc), and that of 
the Yolcan do Fuego is thirteen thousand nine hundred and thirty feet. 
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withoat omameiit, but mmedmes sre bofdered b j a narroir 
sidewsklk, wluch give sk momeoxarj relief tt> tbe pedeszi^ 
from the detestable pavem^it of the :^reet3, (!ompo6ed of siaaeSj 
rottgh^ ai^gnlar; aod badi/ laid dowiu 

The eexktre of the town k occupied bj the gnxmd plazu a 
Tast rectangle, six hiudred aiui tWfaitj-fiTe &et Long bj five 
hundred and thirtj-fiTe feel wide, on whkh are coUeeted most 
of the pab^ buildings of the dzjj tbe Palace of the Gorem- 
ment, which was the re^ienee of the Captain General under 
the Crown, the CabSelo or Cit j Hall, the Palai» of the Coort 
of Justice, in which are deposited the archiTes of the old con- 
lederatioD, the Mint and the Prison. These are all low and 
nnifi>nn^ masked bj a coTered colonnade in fronts and withoat 
the least arehitectoral displaj, althougk pompooslj dencHni- 
nated palaces. One side of the square is occupied bj prirate 
indiridiials, and is lined with shc^ The cathedral stands at 
its western end, anrl in its centre is an octagonal fountain, 
hearj jd stjrle, and altogether in bad taste, once snmioanted 
bj an equestrian statue of Charles IV. , which was thrown 
down and broken in the first ebullitions of the Independence. 
The horse onlj remains, as if to illustrate the nothingne^ of 
the human grandeur which it surrives. Considered in an ar- 
tistic point of view, it is to be regretted that the horse did 
not share tbe fate of his rojal rider. 

Successive rows of mean huts fill up a great part of the 
area of the nquare, in which are sold pottery, articles of iron, 
tbo thread of the agave, and other articles of merchandise 
of little value. Their rent is an item in the municipal reve- 
nues. 

The cathedral, divided into three arched naves, is simple 
and elegant, and was built in 1780, bj an Italian architect. 
Tbe great altar is of wood, gilt, and conforms to the char- 
acter of the edifice. Among its ornaments is a large and 
tasteful lamp of silver, but one now looks in vain for the other 
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sacred vessels, and the six golden candlesticks, with which it 
was endowed by the munificence of the Archbishop Francisco 
Monroy, and which were not less precious for their execution 
than their intrinsic value. They were upwards of three feet 
in height, and each weighed two hundred and fifty -six ounces. 
Four of these were taken, by some sacrilegious hand, on the 
night of the 24th of June, 1815 ; the two remaining ones 
were taken somewhat later, but this time the spoi^tion was 
disguised under the name of " public necessity." 

The cathedral contains numerous sculptures in wood, 
painted and gilded with all the original luxury of the ancient 
missals. Some of these are not without merit. Among them 
is a remarkable figure of an expiring Sebastian. The sad but 
resigned expression arid position of the head, the play of the 
muscles, and the entire anatomy of the torso, reveal a deep 
knowledge of art. This statue originated in Guatemala a school 
of sculptors unknown to Europe. Strangers to the models 
of the old world, and left free to their own inspirations, they 
combined with their ardent piety a deep artistic sentiment, 
which was well expressed in their works. And here, it may 
be remarked in passing, that the Spanish imagination neglects 
nothing in art which may contribute to exalt the devotional 
feeling, and if this cannot be done by the lights and shades of 
sculpture, it calls color to its aid to heighten efiects and deepen 
impressions. Such was the origin of these works of undenia- 
ble taste, to which such men as Roldan, Montanes^ and Alonzo 
Cano, devoted their talents, and who, under the circumstances, 
carried their art to astonishing perfection. They flourished 
under the protection of the Church, a^d were supported by 
the government ; but witji the revolution came liberal ideas, 
the religious orders were suppressed, and the sources of their 
support were dried i;p, As a consequence, sculpture, of a 
dignity to come under the designation of art, is now extinct. 
Paintiog, too, bas fa>ll^n intQ equal decline, and evei^ tl^e iq* 
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ferior arts, sach as that of the goldsmith, and the manufacture 
of inlaid work, etc., are now in a state of decadence so com- 
plete that it maj well be doabted if thej had ever reached 
anj high degree of development. 

Among the paintings in the church, almost all of which 
are mediocre and bad, is one hj Resales, the most eminent 
professor of his art which Guatemala has produced. In it he 
has undertaken to reproduce the grief of the angels at the mo- 
ment that our Saviour expired ; an ambitious conception which 
might well have embarrassed the prince of painters himself. 
It is perhaps sufficient to say that Rosales was no Raphael, 
notwithstanding the whimsical pretensions of his countrymen. 
His picture is feeble in combination, atrocious in perspective, 
and contains only a few pretty heads, and a tolerable study of 
Christ. 

Because I have devoted so much space to the cathedral 
and its decorations, the reader need not fear that I am going 
to carry him through the remaining twenty-four churches, 
which serve for the religious exercises of the people of Gua- 
temala. I shall only allude briefly to the three principal ones, 
namely, Santo Domingo, La Merced, and San Francisco. 
Santo Domingo was the first church erected after the aban- 
donment of the old city and the selection of the present site of 
the capital, in 1776.* The facade is overloaded with orna- 
ments, of the style of the rennaissance, which with the yel- 
lowish color of the edifice, coi^v^y the impression, however in- 

* I may mention here that the first city of Guatemala, founded by Alva- 
rado, waa destroyed in 1541, by a flood of water which broke through the 
crater of the Volcan do Agua, at the base of which it was built The site 
and ruins now bear the name of Ciudad Vieja. The second city, and that * 
which attained the greatest prosperity, and was really magnificent, was in 
great part destroyed by an earthquake in 1773. It has. still a considerable 
populatio*^ and is called La Antigua, The third and existing city. La Xucva, 
was founded in 177§, three years after the catastrophe which destroyed the 
old capital 
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oongruouB it may appear, of those wonderful structures which 
constitute the glory of our pastry cooks and candy manufac- 
turers. The interior, however, is splendidly decorated. On 
entering it the low vaults, the heavy pillars, and the massive 
character of the architecture, show at once that the predom- 
inant idea of its builders was strength and security against the 
visitations under which the old city had fallen. Among the 
paintings which it contains, are two large ones by Pontaza. 
the last painter which the country has produced of any repi(^ 
tation. It represents the irruption of the Mohammedans into 
the church of Sandomir at the moment of the celebration of 
the holiest rites of the Church. The other is the martyrdom 
of San Sadocet and his companions. The composition of both 
is bizan^e in the extreme, but not destitute of invention. The 
sculptures are of a higher character, and the figures are dis- 
tinguished for their expression, variety, and the naivete of 
their attitudes, and the luxury and caprice of their ac- 
cessories. Faithful to the spirit of their race, the various 
artists have sought to reproduce scenes of barbarity in all of 
their details. The Christs, in particular, are represented 
of life-size, agonized, contorted, and bloody, to a revolting 
degree. 

The Merced, in the Spanish style, is a pretty church, with 
a fine site. In an artistic point of view, its massive tow- 
ers are open to criticism, notwithstanding that they give to 
the edifice a great part of its originality. The interior is well 
arranged, so that the light from the dome is concentrated on 
the grand altar, while the audience is left in deep shade. In 
the last chapel on the right is a Christ bearing the cross, an 
impressive piece of sculpture by Alonzo de la Paz. The head 
is a chef cPoeuvre worthy of the Spanish masters. Not far dis- 
tant is a virgin of Chiquiniquira, with a face of ebony, and 
loaded down with sumptuous toys. She receives exclusively 
the homage of the faithful of the African race. 

17 
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The church of San Francisco, or the Pantheon, is the 
loftiest of all, but it is only an incoherent, indecisive mass, 
very far from justifying the expressions of admiration which 
have been bestowed on it. It was commenced in 1796, and is 
said to have cost a million of dollars — an enormous sum in a 
country wanting in the very necessaries of life. From its top 
may be obtained a finer view of the city and surrounding 
country than can foe had from any other point. 
M The monuments which I have enumerated, whatever may 
be said of them in other respects, possess the merit of having 
been built by a comparatively poor colony, less happily en- 
dowed than Mexico and Peru with the precious metals. In 
1829, after a most sanguinary struggle, their ornamental 
treasures became the spoils of the victorious party. The 
Liberals, not content with abolishing the monastic orders, 
exiled the clergy, confiscated their property, and went so &r 
as to pillage the churches for the means of defraying the cost 
of the civil war in which they were engaged. It is said that 
the cathedral and the churches of Santo Domingo and the 
Merced furnished a contingent of $150,000. 

The hospital of Guatemala is an establishment which re- 
flects great honor on its citizens. It occupias a large area of 
ground on the eastern limits of the city, and has an annual 
revenue, thanks to numerous pious bequests, of from eighteen 
to twenty thousand dollars. A portion of this, however, is 
raised by imposts levied expressly for its benefit It has two 
hundred beds, and is free to all who need its care. It would 
be an improvement if it were better ventilated and had more 
light, and above all if it had better beds, for it must be ad- 
mitted that a simple plank is rather a hard couch for the sick 
or wounded. During the year 1853, not less than four thou- 
sand and sixty-four persons received the benefits of the hospi- 
tal, of which three thousand six hundred and thirteen were 
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discharged cured, and four hundred and twenty-one died. 
Its expenses for the year were f 19,300. 

The practice of burying in the churches was abolished in 
1831 by a decree of the Legislature, which opened the ceme- 
tery of the hospital to the city, and prohibited inhumations 
elsewhere. This cemetery is nearly surrounded by high walls, 
which, as in Spain, serve in their turn for purposes of burial. 
They are built with compartments, opening on the inside, Jk 
which the coffins are placed and the mouths plastered jPr 
Occupying corresponding places on the outside are lozenges 
painted in black for receiving inscriptions, so that the wall 
resembles the display of multitudinous packs of cards. At 
the end of every ten years, the fosses for the common dead 
are cleaned cut for the reception of new occupants, and the 
bones are piled together in pyramidal heaps, one in each cor- 
ner of the enclosure. 

One day, while in the vicinity of the cemetery, I heard, 
at a little distance, the sound of music, gay and animated as 
that of a festival. It proceeded from a group of young 
people, bearing in their midst a litter, apparently covered with 
flowers. Every face wore a cheerful expression, and all en- 
tered the enclosure with light steps, as if going to a wedding. 
Surprised by the spectacle of such a group in a place appar- 
ently so little in harpiony with its spirit, I instinctively fol- 
lowed it, until it stopped at the edge of one of the deep fosses 
which always stand yawning for the dead. I approached one 
of the party, and inquired the occasion of such a merry gath- 
ering. " We are burying a baby 1" was his simple response, 
and he looked at me with an expression of surprise, as much 
as to say, ** What a singular question V The explanation 
recalled to my memory an incident in my Spanish experi- 
ence, which I hope the reader will pardon me for recounting 
here. 

While stopping at a little port of Algarve called Villa 
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Realj where I had gone to embark for Goadiana, I was 
roused in the middle of the night, bj a noisy concert, inter- 
mingled with joyous shouts, which proceeded from a neighbor- 
ing dwelling. The sounds continued until daybreak, that is 
to say, they were kept up until the hour of our departure. 
When we had got outside the bar of the river, a slight breeze 
sprang up, a sail was hoisted, the oars were abandoned, and 
0^ sailors finding themselves at leisure, commenced preparing 
HP their frugal repast of bread and olives. The captain in- 
vited me to join them, and we entered into a conversation in 
which I alluded to the concert of the preceding night 

** It was in celebration," he explained, " of the death of a 
child in the neighboring house." 

" How !" I exclaimed in astonishment, " is this your mode 
of manifesting grief in Villa Real ?" 

" iSe/Ior," he replied gravely, " I am ignorant what may 
be the custom elsewhere, for I have never been abroad, but 
here, when we lose a child who has not yet attained its seventh 
year, we sincerely rejoice in the event as a manifestation of 
God's mercy ; for it thus escapes the miseries of this world, 
and returns to the bosom of its Creator, unsullied by a single 

While the old sailor expressed himself in these earnest 
words, I gazed on his bronzed, weather-beaten face, dropping 
with perspiration, and his. rough hands hardened by toil, and 
reflected on his miserable fiire, his lowly lot, and the dangers 
of the deep to which he was daily exposed, and I comprehended 
the full force of his words. Such then is the rationale of a 
custom, growing out of a deep and religious appreciation of 
our mundane miseries. But in the Spanish American colo 
nies, where its true sense is lost, or is not understood, it only 
serves as an occasion or pretext for untimely merriment afid 
diversion. 

Among the public edifices of Guatemala, may be mentioned 
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the buildings of the University of San Carlos, which, although 
unfinished, form a harmonious group, somewhat severe in 
style, yet strictly in good taste. The institution dates back 
to the year 1678. It contains a library of three thousand 
volumes, composed, for the most part, of ancient theological 
works of but slight interest. This collection was at one time 
doubled by the spoliation of the convents, but the present gov- 
ernment has restored the musty spoils to their legitimate own- 
ers. But here, however, its munificence ceased, for, amo% 
all the treasures confiscated belonging to the religious orders, 
these are the only ones which have found their way back. 
There exists in the library of the university, a history of the 
country, in manuscript, by the Fray Ximenes, which I have 
never seen quoted — perhaps because it has never been so for- 
tunate as to find a reader. It is in four large volumes, and I 
must confess that I neglected to avail myself of the excellent 
opportunity for instruction which was offered in its pages.* 
As to the Anatomical Museum, of which I had heard such 
marvels, it consists of a single subject, modeled in wax under 
the direction of Dr. Flores, and is preserved in the amphi- 
theatre of the hospital. A similar disappointment attended 

* M. Morelet does not here keep up that catholic scientific spirit which 
gives to his book, as a whole, much of its value ; and his " confession," in 
this case, is not altogether to his credit. The works of the Fray Ximenes 
are in three volumes. One contains a part of the " Historia de San Vicente 
de Chia^a y Guatemala,^^ commencing with Book iv., and concluding with 
Book v., Chapter Ixxxvi., comprising the history of the country between the 
years 1601 and 1698. It has 1031 folio pages. The second volume has 572 
pages in quarto, and comprises a vocabulary of the Kachiquel, Zutugil, and 
Quiche dialects, " the metropolitan languages," as they were called, of Gua- 
temala. A third volume contains a number of distinct works bound together, 
among which the most important are, a grammar of the Kachiquel, Zotugil, 
and Quiche languages ; A Confesionario and a catechism in the same lan- 
guages ; and a " History of the Origin of the Indians of the Province of Gua- 
temala, translated from the Quiche language, for the greater convenience of 
Ministers of the Holy Gospel," etc. The latter was printed in Vienna, in the 
year 1857, from a copy made by Dr. Carl Scherzer. — ^T. 
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m J search for the Museain cf Naninl Hkiorj. and the Acad- 
emj of the Fine Aru — ^instinitioDS which hare never existed, 
except in the imagination of the inhabitants, aikd in cenaiu 
geographical treatises. 

I am aware that in 1795 a patriotic association was formed 
fin* the enoooragement of agricoltore. the amelioration, in an 
educational point of Tiew, of the condition of the lower orders, 
and fixr the stimaladon of nadcMud indostrj. This society 
had a passion fixr ererything that was new. It overflowed 
with eommnnications, projects, and reports. A reform was 
requisite in the caltore of cacao. The mulberry tree prcHn- 
ised most astonishing results. Flax was brought up and sub- 
jected to most interesting experiments. One day a paper 
was submitted on the simpUfication of the manufacture of in- 
digo, and on the next a novel suggestion for the spinning of 
cotton. An appropriation was voted for the relief of ailing 
laborers ; in a word, every member was anxious for the public 
prosperity, and desirous to hasten on the day when Guatemala 
should rival the proudest c^itals of the Old World in science 
and the arts. 

But the ardor which burned in the breasts of the founders 
of the " Economical Society'' coaled with time. Govern- 
mental disturbances, the scantiness of their pecuniary re- 
sources, the disappointments inseparable from first attempts, 
chilled the, zeal of the members. Political convulsions and 
changes turned men's thoughts and energies into other chan- 
nels, and gradually member after member threw up responsi- 
bilities and obligations which were becoming onerous; in a 
word, the institution, long tottering, is now in its last gasp. 
Thanks to a stipend obtained annually, through means of a 
lottery encouraged by the government, it still maintains a 
gratuitous school for drawing, sculpture, and the elements df 
mathematics. And it still continues to publish a bulletin, 
which, to be sure, nobody reads, and persists, in the midst of 
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general indifference, to distribute prizes for industry and 
skill; but so slight is the competition that frequently the 
principal prize is borne off by an embroidered handkerchief, 
or some other frivolous object, the work of some young 
lady of good family. 

Guatemala is gloomy in appearance. The uniformity of 
its houses, the absence of vehicles, the silence and desertion 
of its streets, all communicate a feeling of mortal ennui to 
the stranger who has satisfied his curiosity. None but a. 
botanist can find occupation in the city. Towards the end of 
September, the period of my visit, I observed along the walls 
of tbe houses a very beautiful variety of the aster, a kind 
of nicotina with pale and tubulous corollas, the beautiful 
red flowers of the mirabilis jalapa, and a magnificent vine,* 
the ipomcea villosa, gracefully festooned against the walls, 
which were further set off with Indian pinks and the various 
kinds of solanacecB. On the borders of the streams I also 
found the aquatic helianthus, the red (Bnethere^ etc. These 
plants grow freely between the stones of the pavement, which 
are almost hidden beneath their luxuriance. The flora of the 
place, however, becomes richer as we advance from its centre 
towards its suburbs. There we find the arborescent dahlia, 
the datura (night-shade), the ipomma longistipulata^ the 
euphorbia ptdcherrima^ and a lovely blue convolvulus, which 
I believe has never been described. 

But if in Guatemala the stranger escapes the noise and 
bustle of a mart of industry and trade, his ears, on the other 
hand, are tormented by the melancholy jangle of its bells, 
which is prolonged from church to church, and convent to 
convent, for the entire day. The people go to bed early and 
get up late. At eight o'clock in the morning the streets are 
still deserted, and the petty traffic of the place can hardly be 
said to commence before ten o'clock. As soon as the shad- 
ows begin to shorten, the wares exposed for sale ai*e with- 
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drawD within the shops, the doors are henDeticaDy closed, 
and hj eight o'clock in the erening only the watchmen aie 
&and in the streets. The organization of a corps of sere- 
nosj or night police, aikd the lighting of the city, are two 
improYements of recent date. Before the year 1841 the 
streets were hardly safer than they were in Havana before the 
administration of Tacon ; bat now one may go about freely, 
without arms, and without fear, within the circle gnarded by 
the police. It was not without difficulty that the municipal 
authorities succeeded in establishing these reforms, and in ob- 
taining from the citizens the moderate contributions requisite 
to ensure their support 

The most interesting spectacle which the city afforded to 
^me was that of the public square, where the Indians collect 
from every direction around the capital, to dispose of their 
wares and provisions. From the north come charcoal, fat 
pine wood, and the variety of wild plum called by the Indians 
jocote, and which gives its name to the village of Jocote- 
nango. The women of Chinauta come here, laden down 
with earthen ware, under which they daily struggle up the 
steep declivity which I have already described as separating 
their village from the plateau. From the east the city de- 
rives its supply of milk and the fruits and vegetables of the 
temperate zone ; from the south the products of the tropics, 
sugar, cotton, and the fish of the lake of Amatitan. From 
this direction come also the Indians of Los Altos, the best 
conditioned of all Central America. Their faces are more 
oval and intelligent, their beards heavier, and their manners 
more confident and manly, than those of the Indians of Vera 
Paz. They are indubitably the most useful and industrious 
citizens of the State. They supply the city with cheese, 
woollen stuffs, cacao which they obtain in barter from Soco- 
nusco, and hats and petates which they manufacture from 
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the leaves of the palm in the course of their long jour- 
neys.* 

Here, also, may be seen the Indian woman advancing with 
an agile step, her basket supported on her head, her last- 
born astride of her hip and held in place with one hand, 
• ivhile with the other she leads the next oldest, a little naked 
child who trots along by her side with an imperturbable face, 
and never a word of complaint or expression of fiitigue. Some 
of these women bring their toriUlas, still fresh and almost 
smoking, all the way from Mixco to the city, a distance of 
nine miles, in an hour and a half. 

By eleven o'clock, the last village of the neighborhood has 
furnished its contingent, and the market then presents a most 
singular and animated appearance. It is full of busy traffick- 
ers, and a mingled hum of voices is heard at a distance of 
several squares around it. All at once, the guard at the 
cuartel beats to arms, and the reclining soldiers leap up, 
seize their muskets, and range themselves stiffly along the 
front of their quarters. We look to see the occasion of the 

* The three departments of Totonicapan, Quesaltenango, and Solola form 
what is called Los AUoSj the Highlands — an elevated, mountainous, cold 

• country, which, in 1838-, constituted an independent State. The population 
of the three departments amounts to 201,000 inhabitants, of which 140,900 
are Indians, and 62,000 whites and Ladinos. The Indians speak the Quiche^ 
Manij and Sauval dialects. Totonicapan, the principal town in the depart- 
ment of the same name, has a population of 20,000 souls. It is built on a 
high plateau, surrounded by mountains ; the climate is cold and humid, and 
the soil of medium quality, but the inhabitants supply by their industry what 
it lacks m fertility. They raise principally wheat, potatoes, and others of the 
fruits of the temperate zone, but not of excellent quality. Quesaltenango is 
situated at the foot of a volcano, of which the last eruption was in 1758. The 

- temperature here is probably lower than in any other part of Central America. 
Snow foils, occasionally, but soon disappears, and the thermometer seldom 
stands long at the freezing point. The department produces wheat and 
maize in abundance; sheep are raised in great numbers, and the people 

' carry on a large conmierce in cereal grains, and in fabrics of cotton and 
wooL 

17* 
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Budden movement, and observe approaching a man of medium 
height, still young, with coal black hair and tawny complex- 
ion, who moves slowly up the arcade which leads to the housd 
of the government. He is President Rafael Carrera, that 
redoubtable Indian who has overthrown the prestige and tho 
authority of the Spanish race, and who now represents the ma- 
terial power of the State. He is dressed in ordinary costume, 
without any distinctive insignia of authority. The men of 
sinister mien who surround him, and whom you mistake for 
lackeys, are the aids of his Excellency — sad fellows, who have 
emerged like himself from the lower orders, bound to his for- 
tunes, and who, to retain his favor, are ready to perform any 
kind of service. The President marches in silence, his head 
bent forward and his eyes fixed on the ground, without re- 
sponding to the salutations of those whom be meets, and dis- 
appears in the palace. As for the people themselves, they 
scarcely notice an incident which takes place every day, and 
with which they are familiar. 

The market of Guatemala is well supplied with vegetables, 
collected, it is true, from places not far distant yet possessing 
different climates. The fruits of Europe, few in number, and 
of inferior quality, are confounded with those of America, to 
such a degree, indeed, that the venders themselves are ignorant 
of their origin. Scattered at intervals, are little shops, where 
the Indians gather to obtain a cheap meal. They first lay in 
a stock of tortillas which are sold separately, and then hand 
in their porringer or calabash to be filled. For a cuartillo 
(three cents) they are furnished with a thick, red soup called 
pulique, composed of maize, peppers, and fragments oi tortillas. 
Nothing can be less tempting than this national dish ; indeed 
the general manner of serving repasts, in these Indian restau 
rants, is revolting in the extreme. Overtaken one day by & 
heavy shower, which obliged me to seek shelter under one of 
the galleries of the plaza^ I employed my leisure moments in 
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watching the economy of these establishments. The one 
i^earest me was kept by an old mulatress, squatting, like a 
monkey, beside a furnace which supported three earthen jars. 
When a customer presented himself, she drew from a basket 
near by a large plantain leaf, plunged her wrinkled hand into 
one of the earthen vessels, and drew out a quantity of the 
steaming contents which she spread over the leaf, then she 
added a layer of beans, and finally the same hand, still drip- 
ping, disappeared in the third* jar and came out of a charm- 
ing orange color, for it now contained the pulique, the highly 
seasoned soup, to which I have referred above, and which 
gives to her customer's dish the culminating touch of perfec- 
tion. The culinary skill of the mulatress was certainly highly 
appreciated, to judge from the large demand for her delicacies. 
Here and there huge parasols covered with palm leaves 
shade the booths where are sold syrups, tiste, and other re- 
freshing or tonic beverages. In the distance, those naked, 
copper-colored men, who are seated on the church steps, apart 
from the movement and seductions of the place, are the In- 
dians of the tierra caliente, resembling a flock of migrating 
birds ; they are resting themselves, while making their simple 
breakfast on an ear of maize. This group, close at hand, is 
made up of sambos, a strange type of men, a cross between 
the Indian and negro, easily recognized by their sooty color, 
their brilliant eyes, and their crispy hair. They are blood- 
thirsty in disposition, and totally destitute of honor, morality, 
or principle. The inhabitants of Palin and Jocotenango are 
easily, distinguished by their white cotton drawers, which do 
not reach to the knee ; a peculiar costume, derived by their 
ancestors from the conquerors, to whom it was probably trans- 
mitted by the Moors. Here lounge the ladinoSj under the 
shadow of the arcades, veritable lazzaroni, regaling them- 
selves with boxes of sweetmeats; they have finished their 
day's labor, and are rapidly consuming its products ; nor will 
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they return to work until driven to it by necessity. And 
lastly, those men with round jackets, who so carefully close 
their shops and barricade them within ; they are the true cit- 
izens of the place. The rustic simplicity of their costume and 
manners, is not to be mistaken as belonging to the republi- 
can character, for they are full of aristocratic vanity, and feel 
deeply wounded if, when addressed, the title which they have 
seen fit to prefix to their names is omitted. 

On the morning of the 19th of March, 1840, the plaza of 
which we are speaking was the scene of one of those melan- 
choly and sanguinary episodes which characterize the civil 
wars of Spanish America. General Morazan, the chief of the 
Liberal party, had forced his way, by a brilliant but imprudent 
coup de main, into the city, and occupied the great square. 
But he soon found that his force was too small to maintain his 
position, surrounded as he was by vastly superior forces under 
Carrera. After a vigorous defence, he was compelled to es- 
cape with his main body in the night, leaving a detachment of 
two hundred men to hold the ^nemy in check, and cover the 
movement. In the morning the truth was discovered. The 
little band in the plaza was attacked at every point by over- 
whelming numbers. After a short and spirited resistance, it 
was compelled to lay down its arms, when the victors com- 
menced an indiscriminate butchery of the men who had 
trusted to the conventionalities of war. As a fitting sequel to 
this bloody massacre, the commander of the corps was taken 
before Carrera and Paiz, his satellite, who had directed the car- 
nage. They both fell upon him with blows, struck him to the 
ground, and forced their horses to trample on him, horribly 
mangling his body, while he vainly supplicated for death. 
Finally Paiz handed his own lance to one of the assassins in 
his suite, who drove it through the heart of the unfortunate 
officer, and relieved him from further brutalities. 

A salient feature of the plateau of Guatemala is the ab- 
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sence of water on its surface, which is a result due to its geo- 
logical constitution. The volcanic materials which principally 
compiose the soil, have filled up the valleys to the depth of 
from three hundred and fifty to sixteen hundred feet, so that 
only the middle and superior portions of the mountains are 
visible to the eye. As a consequence, the streams, acting on 
this scoriaceous material, have worn their beds deep below the 
surface, to the original level of the earth, and formed those 
immense ravines which cut up the country between the 14th 
and 16th degrees of latitude. 

In order to supply the city with water, therefore, it has 
been found necessary to construct two considerable aqueducts, 
reaching to the sources of the rivers Pin6l and Mixco, situated 
three leagues to the southward. These supply, besides the 
public fountains and washing tanks, great numbers of private 
houses, in quantities proportioned to the rates paid by the pro- 
prietors. The water is not limpid, and requires to be filtered 
before it is used. The surplus is allowed to run through the 
streets, of which the slopes are toward the centre, and which 
are really the sewers of the city — ^thus accounting for the 
sweet brooks which some geographers have described to us 
as flowing through the principal streets. These overflow when 
obstructed in the least degree, and render impassable the lower 
parts of the city and its suburbs, where they form stagnant 
pools of intolerable odor, from which a few cultivators in the 
vicinity obtain the requisite material, for irrigating and at 
the same time fecundating the soil of the plateau. Under 
better arrangements, it might be largely and usefully employed 
for this purpose. I may here mention, that the lands in the 
neighborhood of Guatemala are worth from $20 to $40 per 
acre, and that not far from forty thousand acres have the ben- 
efit of irrigation. 

The material chiefly employed in building in Guatemala, 
is a kind of indurated clay, and a variety of puzzolana, which 
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come in irr^alar blocka about three &et square, and which 
acquire, in time, & considerable d^ee of hardness. These 
are laid in mortar, and the wall ia then plastered oyer and 
whitewashed. The generad character of the architecture is 
that which prevails in the south of Spain, where the Moors 
have left so man j deep traces of their tastes and habits. Each 
house is built on a sli^itlj elevated rectangle, and consists of 
& central court, surrounded b j & corridor, on which all the 
apartments apexi, Thk arrangement, borrowed &om the 
Orient, is aufficientlj pleasant, but spoiled bj the bad distri- 
bution of the tooms, in which li^t is altogether too economi- 
call J dispensed. The doors are made without any regard to 
sjmmetrj, the partitions are badly put together, the windows 
are unglazed, and the stranger soon discovers that the life 
which circulates here, is widely di&r^it from his own. 
Within a few years, the importation of furniture and other ob- 
jects of Inrary from Europe has been considerable ; but not- 
witbstaiMling the models and suggestions which the foreign 
articles afiord, the corresponding objects manufiictured in the 
country, are coarse, heavy, and inelegant. The city has very 
good masons and tolerable carpenters ; but the incompetence 
of its tilers is unpleasantly manifest on the occasion of every 
rain. Most of the houses of the capital have within their 
courts one or more little gardens, which are invariably di- 
vided into compartments by lines of masonry. Under a tem- 
perate sky like this, the cultivation of flowers, and horticul- 
tural pursuits generally, might be one of the most agreeable 
modes of passing the time known to a society which is yet 
but imperfectly acquainted with the resources of the territory 
which it occupies. Without going beyond the adjacent woods 
and mountains it might find abundant specimens with which 
to begin its work. The orchidaB, for example, beautiful plants 
and of infinite varieties, might be reproduced in the town and 
its neighborhood in the greatest profusion and with trifling 
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care. But such are not the congenial occupations of the 
Spanish race. They require strong excitements to rouse them 
from their characteristic apathy and indolence. The gardens 
of the town are consequently badly cared for, and aflFord no 
objects worthy of interest to the stranger. 

The mode of life of the people of Guatemala is yery reg- 
ular and uniform, and one is astonished, that in a capital con- 
taining forty thousand souls, enjoying a certain degree of 
wealth and comfort, and who pique themselves on their cul- 
tivation, there are so few dinners, balls, concerts, and those 
other pleasures which elsewhere animate the world of ele- 
gance, and bring together its members in a morp agreeable and 
intimate union. I thought, at first, that this deficiency was 
due to the unhappy political divisions which had so long har- 
assed the country, embittering the spirits of the people, and 
sowing among them distrust and suspicion. But I afterwards 
became satisfied that it was due to deeply-seated and charac- 
teristic traits of character. The wealthy class is made up of 
circumspect and parsimonious merchants, little interested in 
new things, who pass most of the day in their offices, and who 
shut themselves up in the evening to post up their books and 
calculate their balances. Their happiness seems to consist in 
accumulation, and they dread anything which tends to disturb 
the ordinary course of their existence. It is not because they 
are destitute of a sentiment of nationality, or are insensible to 
honors and distinctions ; but their ambition is tempered with 
prudence, and in times of difficulty they are ready to compro- 
mise and adjust, rather than vindicate their rights by appeals 
to force or violence. • A stranger has only to understand, that 
their courteous formulas, their expressions of sympathy and 
interest, and their flattering compliments are only vain form- 
ulas, which mean nothing, and that when they put their 
houses, their credit, and their fortune at his disposal, they do 
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not nsaJlj intend to dkr wfjn fban a g!aa3 of vxter. or at 

The women, of a reladrelj gocd poshkni. are doc wanting 
in personal attractions. In an inteUectnal point of Tiew tbej 
are jost what might be eipectad : that k to saj. possessed of 
ocosiderable natond abilitj. hot haring a tot limited edu- 
catkin. As young girls thej embroider and plaj npcm the 
piano, bat rarelj go oat. As wires they derote themselTes 
to their f^mili^ and hoasehold daties. and make excellent 
mothers. Gracefallj sabmitting to the most complete sub- 
jection, they themselves narrow the circle of their dominion, 
and generally aroid the society of ladies from abroad^ whose 
easier manners and better cultivated minds render them pain- 
fully conscious of their own inferiority. In a word, even eir- 
ilized man here seem reduced to very slender proportions. 
Petty personal interests, the small vanities which make up 
the sum of his life, the monastic seclusion which circumscribes 
his horizon, are all reflected in his character, which is a com- 
pound of narrowness, timidity, and frivolity, plainly discerni- 
ble in bis &ce and general bearing.* 

Religious ceremoni^ alone have power to awaken the city 
from the state of lethargy into whidi it subsides when not 
shaken by civil discord. Once, at the voice of the priests, 
whose power was sovereign, the whole population responded 
by forming processions, and bestowing those munificent dona- 
tions which built up the monasteries and churches. Every 
citizen then belonged to some pious association, and on Saint's 
days wore the iosignia of his office ; and then it was that the 
whole city appeared to be only one vast brotherhood. But 
the revolution of 1829 struck a mortal blow at the monastic 

♦ ThcflO ob»ervations may seem severe, and yet they are mild as com- 
pared with the picture drawn by a Guatemalian of his countrymen in a peri- 
odical many yean back. See tlie Gaceia de Guatemala of the 20th February, 
1797. 
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spirit. Although bj a succeeding revolution the religious 
bodies have recovered some of their former immunities, still 
they have never regained their wealth, nor, as a consequence, 
their power. The influence, however, which, for several cen- 
turies, they have exercised over the character of Guatemalian 
society, is still evident, for the city itself has been very justly 
compared to a vast convent, and the dwellings to so many 
cells. The people always manifest great ardor for religious 
festivals, which, by their frequency, favor their propensity to 
idleness. They are passionately fond of the deafening sound of 
clanging bells, the noise of petards, and Indian music, a most 
cruel scourge to peaceable individuals. They also have an in- 
nocent admiration for the ridiculous ceremonies gone through 
with for the purpose of increasing their devotion, and which 
to the stranger seem all unworthy of the dignity and majesty 
of the Catholic faith. 

I have frequently heard travellers reproached for omitting 
in their works all mention of the food and drink of the people 
in the countries which they visited. If the reader be one of 
those curiously inclined in this respect, he will not object to 
learning how these exigences of our human condition are sat- 
isfied under a climate considerably diflFering from our own. 

The customs of the people of Guatemala, as concern their 
repasts, conform with the traditional practices observed in all 
Spanish America. Breakfast is taken at nine, dinner at two, 
and supper at eight or nine. These three meals are substan- 
tial. In the morning and evening they consist of chocolate, 
or coflFee, beans prepared after the universal fashion, boiled 
eggs, and sometimes a dish of broiled meat. The principal 
culinary eflFort of the day, however, is dinner. After the 
soup, the olla is served with its retinue of vegetables and 
fruits. I believe there is no single production of the vegeta- 
ble kingdom which does not take its place in the o//a, from 
the ripe bananna down to the green ear of maize. The repast 
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» isiToii^JcT ysexijsaaM vr mobt siRsec 5A, hsbiJEIt iqk- si^ 
r,:jj5:.. a&tr -viji^ 'trjts^r |;)nsiirr>s sad 4mia» <^ inkEib«if kasiis. 

1l']bi»aite& }jr*aA » lEnsKlk ussed. •erani 5l uZk p>jiragi &akitus: 
l«t wsM; » a hkxssrj ft> h& ad^i?^tei •qbuIt W due razii. ^mbj 
ytrgfAm arc; fij«i«i fA ukisn^ m due i&iSiije ^ tiie dir. an In- 

gib^fT and iMi;^^ . all redn^scd u> {M9v4£t and mixed whh water. 
Tbin Wr<eta^ b urx to be dcqaaed in a climate wbere stimn- 
kkfjfti are aWjtst a neoe^fitr. 

Iloj^'f faurd is used in the p«epaiat>m of food, oonseqoently 
iiwh^; ai% bigfalj prized and T<ny nnmeroos in Goatemala. The 
i^/ie of eooklng is simple and withr/at nmdi Tarietj. The na- 
ittmsA dish; of which the peciple nerer wearj, eren thon^ it 
appears twice a daj, eqoallj on the board of thejich and the 
poor, is black beans, or frijoles. Without these no break&st 
or mpptar is complete. Thej are mixed with a few slices of 
onions and a spoonfal of lard, and cooked orer a slow fire. 
Ilowerer simple this receipt, there is nevertheless, according 
U> f:minouf9e'jrs, a tact and talent in the proper preparation 
of the dish of which even the best of cooks are not always 
rnasUnis. The knowledge is inborn, and rarely to be acquired, 
m that in many houses the task of preparing the frijoles de- 
volvr5J4 n\y(n\ a simple, but always a venerated servant, whom 
Tmture ha« favored with this precious gift ! 

The domestic economy of Spanish countries is rarely based 
on tliat wise forethought which regulates the laying in of pro- 
visions to crmform with the season and state of the market. 
In Guatemala the people live literally from hand to mouth, 
purcbjising in the morning only what may be requisite for the 
<lay, whether it be bread or salt, sugar or coal. Without pos- 
sessing all the elements for good living, the city nevertheless 
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offers sufficient resources for a tolerably good fare at a small 
cost. Beef and mutton are cheap, and well flavored ; pork is 
abundant ; but the bread is neither white nor good. There is 
but little choice in vegetables ; game is scarce, and there are 
scarcely any fish to be had at any price. 

No one seems to be aware here that vegetables are suscep- 
tible of great improvement through proper cultivation. The 
art of producing good vegetables and fruits, and of diversifying 
and perfecting them by grafting, trimming, manuring, and 
daily care, is totally unknown. The indigenous vegetables 
which are used grow wild, while those brought from Europe 
soon lose the qualities which there recommend them, through 
want of care and culture. Wheat flourishes on the table 
lands at an elevation of from five to seven thousand feet. On 
lower grounds the stalk attains considerable vigor, but the 
yield of grain is small. This cereal, the introduction of which 
dates almost as far back in Guatemala as in Mexico, has 
greatly degenerated here, doubtless because the seed grain 
has not been renewed.* 

T«he flour in use in Guatemala is ground in the rudest 
manner, and is delivered to the baker, in its rough state, who 
is himself obliged to sift it from the bran. An ordinary Eu- 
ropean or American flour mill, driven by a turbine wheel, 
adapted to the power of the little streams in the neighborhood 
of the city, I am convinced, would prove a good speculation. 
It certainly would give the people of the capital a better claim 
to that high civilization of which they flatter themselves they 
are such brilliant exponents. I may add that only one kind 
of bread is made, which is not sold by weight, but by the loaf. 



* The introduction of wheat into Mexico took place about the year 1630. 
One of the negroes of Cortez, it is said, found accidentally a few grains of 
this cereal among the stock of rioe sent out for the army ; these were care- 
fully collected, and were planted with great success. 
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When floor is dear the loaf is small ; when abundant it is 
larger, but never of surprising dimensions. 

I did not find, in Guatemala, any important plantations of 
the agave americana, from which, in Mexico, the natives 
procure the intoxicating drink known as pulque. Formerly, 
the Indians of Almolonga and San Gaspar had the privilege 
of supplying the capital with this liquor; but drunkenness 
became, in consequence, so general that one of the bishops was 
obliged to interdict its manu&cture, under penalty of excom- 
munication. Since then its production has entirely disap- 
peared from the country. The agave only flowers after a 
growth of from eight to fifteen years. The moment the stalk 
begins to appear, the central cluster of leaves enveloping the 
bud is cut out, forming a sort of reservoir, which is rapidly 
filled by the ascending sap, and is converted into a kind of 
vegetable fountain, which may be emptied several times a day 
/or a period of three months. A single plant will yield fix)m 
thirty to two hundred and thirty gallons of juice, according 
to the quality of the soil, which, after fermentation, is highly 
intoxicating. The plants die aft;er the operation which I have 
recounted, but the suckers which start from their roots per- 
petuate the plantation. I am surprised that no one has un- 
dertaken the production of pulque in Algeria, where the 
agave americana has been naturalized for two centuries, and 
where it propagates itself spontaneously, with the greatest 
luxuriance. 

Notwithstanding the diversity of races and castes which 
. exists in Guatemala, it is difficult to find a picturesque cos- 
tume among them all. The men, in easy circumstances, fol- 
low the European styles, and as the climate is variable, they 
change from cloth to light clothing of cotton or linen, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather.* Sometimes, however, they 

* Careful meteorological observations have been made at Guatemala, 
during the last three or four years, by the members of the newly-established 
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Tmite extremes, and cover a light garb, of twilled muslin or 
nankeen, with a vast blue cloak. The ladies still wear the 
Spanish mantilla, especially on grand occasions ; but this cos- 
tume, so noble and graceful, has not escaped the fluctuations 
of all things human, and is gradually giving way to the Pa- 
risian styles of dress. The garb of the people at large is sim- 
ple in the extreme. The men wear a kind of jacket of thick 
woolen cloth of native manufiswture, pantaloons of simple cot- 
ton cloth, a palm-leaf hat covered with oiled cloth, and a sa- 
rape of many colors, which supplies the place of the Mexican 
poncho. The dress of the women is in no way peculiar or 
remarkable. That of the Indian women is the simplest, and 
consists of a piece of blue cotton cloth fastened around the 
body above the hips, to which is sometimes added a short 
white chemise, occasionally embroidered, but usually plain. 
Their hair, interbraided with a red cord, is wound around 
their temples, where it forms a sort of crown. 

The city is without a public promenade ; it has no caf(?s, 
no reading room ; nor, in fact, any places for reunion or for 
pleasure. It is equally destitute of a theatre,* the lack of 

Jesuits' cx)llege. The results, for the sevefal months of the year 1857, were 
as follows: Average maximum of thermometer 88.7° Fah. ; average mini- 
mum, 38.9° ; average mean, 65o. Number of inches of rain, 54-J-. Clear days, 
131; clouded, 139; obscure, 95. Average mean of barometer, 25.23. Num- 
ber of days of rain, 156 ; fog, 87 ; hail, 1. Number of days of lightning, 113 ; 
thunder, 36; storms, 57 ; earthquakes, 7. — T. 

* Since. M. Morelet's visit, the acquisition of California by the United 
States, and its rapid development consequent on the discovery of its mineral 
wealth, have given a new and powerful impulse to the Spanish American 
States on the Pacific, including Guatemala, which has doubled its commerce 
within the past ten years. The establishment of a line of steamers along the 
coast of Central America, between San Jos4 and Panama, has also brought 
the country in closer relations with the great centres of civilization in Europe 
and America. The effect in Guatemala has been perceptible iu many impor- 
tant respects. Among other ameliorations a line of coaches has been estab- 
lished between La Antigua and the capital, a number of private carriages 
have been introduced into the dty, and a large and elegant theatre has been 
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which is supplied by a kind of arena for bull fights, of which 
the profits (which are from ten to twenty thousand dollars an- 
nually) go to the hospital, in virtue of a royal decree, which 
the revolutions have respected. And what is worse, the city 
is without a hotel of any kind, and the stranger, unless pro- 
vided with good letters of introduction, is obliged to seek an 
asylum in one of the miserable posadas or mesones, veritable 
caravanseries, put up into little, dark, dirty, dilapidated rooms, 
or rather pens, fetid, and infested with fleas, niguas^ and all 
kinds of vermin, which are the resorts of the Indian market- 
men or peddlers. One must be well hardened to inconve- 
niences and disgusts of all kinds, who ventures on a sojourn 
in one of these dens. 

Scientific instruction lacks much of what it should be in 
Guatemala. How could it be otherwise with a people who, 
for three centuries, were oppressed by a regime opposed to the 
dissemination of intelligence, and who, since they obtained 
their liberty, have been almost constantly involved in civil 
wars? There are two principal educational establishments, 
the University ancT the Tridentine college or seminary, founded 
in 1690, besides several schools for the benefit of the work- 
ing classes. The nominal basis of instruction is little difier- 
ent from that adopted in France. In the University there are 
chairs of Greek*and Latin, mathematics and philosophy ; but 
except in law, or rather chicanery, which it is useful to ac- 
quire in a country fertile in litigation, all the instruction is 
of the most superficial character. The professors do not in 
the least exert themselves to develop the faculties of their 
scholars with reference to their social condition, or the places 

erected (of which an engraving is elsewhere given) which probably equals 
any other in Spanish America in size and style, and which may be compared 
favorably with those of our own country. Whether the performances to 
which it is devoted harmonize in all respects with the edifice, and are 
worthy of it, remains to be told to us by some fhture traveller. — ^T. 
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which they may be called to fill, and they leave their masters 
"without any just idea of the world, without fixed principles to 
guide them, and, I may add, without even a knowledge of the 
physical laws of the universe. 

The public or common schools are twenty-seven ; eleven 
for boys and sixteen for girls. They are sustained, in great 
part, by private contributions, but hardly seem to come up to 
the expectations of their founders. In order that they should 
yield any beneficial fruits, it is necessary not only that they 
should be better frequented, but that the moral education of 
the pupils, the real basis of the social edifice, should take a 
first place in the system of instruction, and finally that the 
lessons of the master should not be nullified by the bad exam- 
ple of the family. But we can hardly look for this in a town 
where the inferior classes have vegetated for cycles in com- 
plete ignorance of their rights and duties. We may lay the 
blame of this state of things, with better reason, on the old 
colonial administration ; on those governors who put up public 
employment at auction, and taught the nation to despise merit 
and honor money ; on the oflScers of the customs, who organ- 
ized fraud ; on the judges who traflScked with justice, and on 
the clergy who, by their cupidity and the license of their hab- 
its, brought contempt on religion, and corrupted the pubho 
morals. 

The people still cherish the formulas of Castilian civility, 
which their ancient masters seem to have regarded as the es- 
sence and end of education ; but they have not yet clearly rec- 
ognized the diflFerence between right and wrong ] and, destitute 
equally of private honesty or public virtue, they live in sloth 
and ignorance, under the empire of the meanest passions and 
the grossest superstitions. 

Mechanical industry, that important and interesting branch 
of. popular instruction, is equally in arrear in Guatemala. I 
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hare abead J alluded to the use wfaieb tiie Indkn makes 
mathete^ a Bimple bimtiDg knife, with wfaidi he not only opens 
his path in the woods, but clears his fields, builds his hcmse, 
and fiibricates his fomitaie. The artisans oi the capital al- 
moet ail of whom are kuUnag^ are not mueh better oiff in 
lespeet of instruments ; thej are forthermore still ignarant <tf 
the benefits <^ association and the division d labor. And 
when we consider the limited number and imperfect character 
of their tools, we are led to beliere that such skill as they 
poflsese, and their manual dexterity, are inherited fiom their 
Indian progenitors. They imitate but they do not invent, and 
carry no branch of manu&eture to perfection. I sou^t in 
vain, among all the products of their labor and skill, for a 
single article worthy to be carried home as a souvenir of the 
place. My acquisitions in this respect were limited to a sim- 
ple jacket ofjerga^ and a straw hat, both the veritable handi- 
work of the Indians. 

The interior commerce of the country would soon be re- 
duced to a minimum, were it not that the climate, by its di- 
versity, forces an exchange of products. Traffic in maise 
is however the principal form of speculation in the country, 
since it rarely happens that there is a good harvest of this 
indispensable article of food, in all parts of the State at the 
same time. 

The exterior trade of the country increased greatly after 
the overthrow of the royal authority, and the substitution of 
more liberal commercial regulations ; but its activity was not 
sustained ; one article of export after another fell off, and now 
cochineal is about the only product sent abroad, to cover the 
imports of the country. This decline is not at all surprising. 
No kind of enterprise can flourish in a country agitated 
by civil wars, and where material interests are destitute of 
the least security. Besides, the roads of the country are 
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simply detestable, and the transportation of goods is slow, 
expensive and insecure, to such a degree as to consume their 
value.* 

Among all the misfortunes which have happened to Gua- 
temala, since the period of its independence, none have been 
more deplorable than that which befel it on the day when, 
after twenty-five years of intestine war, it bowed its neck un- 
der the yoke of an Indian. The genealogy of Kafeel Carrera 
is not clearly established, not even in the town where he was 
bom ; but it is well known that he sprung from the lowest 
class of society. He was born in the suburb of Candelaria, 
and the occupations of his youth conformed to the obscurity 
of his origin. After a time he became a servant in Amatitan, 
where he finally set up a trafiic in pigs. In 1837 he appeared, 
for the first time, on the political scene, taking part in the 
troubles of the country in the character of a simple bandit, 
chief of a sanguinary guerilla, ravaging the province without 
mercy, and without respecting any party. The following 
year, having in the meantime received large accessions to his 
strength, and his ambitious instincts having been developed 
with success, he surprised the capital itself, at the head of a 
vast body of barbarians, and gave the frightened inhabitants 
an hour to choose between pillage or the payment of a ransom. 
Such was his beginning ; but it is not my purpose to trace the 
steps whereby he rose, in the midst of anarchy and blood, from 
the rank of a pig-driver, to that of chief of the State. The 
history of his career is sufficiently well known to all persons 
interested, and would hardly be worth recounting here. 

* M. Morelet here goes into various estimates of the value of the produo? 
tioDS of the country, its exports, imports, etc. But all these have undergone 
a great change since his visit, and it is therefore unnecessary to repeat his 
statistics. For an abstract of the trade, etc., of the State, brought up to th^ 
present time, see Afpend/^rx% 

18 
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It mast be admitted that Canera is no Grdinary man. 
Tbk hi sn&cieutly evident from the fact, that whhoat politi- 
cal experience, iritfaoat edocatioa. or other guide than his own 
in&tiiicts, he ha^ known Low to retain the power won bj his 
gwonL The leading members of all parties have, at one time 
or another, abased themselves before him, in the hope of mak- 
ing him their instroment*; bat he has played with them all, 
and contrived to profit bj their antagonisms. His role is a 
di£Scalt one, for he is onlj supported by a set of timid men, 
gathered around him from necessity, or by sycophants with- 
out position or character. For a long time he refused the 
presidency, alleging his want of education and the incompat- 
ibility of his habits with the dignity of the position."*^ Flat- 
tery, nevertheless, finally smoothed down all obstacles, .and he 
has conformed to the more obvious outward requirements of 
his ofBce, retaining only bis round jacket and straw hat As 
I have already said, he is a man of medium height, with a 
clear predominance of Indian blood in his veins, which is in- 
dicated equally by the shade of his hair, the scantiness of his 
beard, and the slight obliquity of his eyes, which he keeps 
habitually bent downwards. Active, unscrupulous, obstinate 
as only an Indian can be, he is taciturn in his humor, and vio- 
lent and sanguinary in temper ; nevertheless, he is not with- 
out a qualified generosity, and since he became ^^ master of the 
situation,'' has used his power with moderation. 

I have no great reason to be proud of my relations with 
this high personage. Conducted to his palace by one of the 

* Binco M. Morclct wrote, by acts consummated in 1854, Carrora has beeu 
mivhi President for life, (Presidenie Viialico), with power to name his succes- 
Hor I His titles, as printed in the official acts, are, " His most excellent Senor, 
l)on Ilafael Carrora, President for life of the Republic, Captain General of the 
VorcoH, General Superintendent of the Treasury, Commander of the Royal 
Ordcjr of Leopold of Belgium, Honorary President of the Institute of Africa^ 
dooorated with various insignia for actions in war," etc., etc — T. 
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leading citizens of Guatemala, I waited in vain for the honor 
of a presentation. At the end of three quarters of an hour, 
he came out from his cabinet, crossed to the other side of the 
apartment, and disappeared, without giving us the compliment 
of a look, much to the consternation of my companion. It 
was in vain that I endeavored to convert our common misfor- 
tune into a joke ; the smile did not return to his lips. In fact, 
I have always thought that I owe to him whatever there was 
of disgrace in my reception, or rather non-reception, for an 
audience had been graciously accorded to me through the 
medium of the Minister of the Interior. Perhaps it may be 
necessary, in a country where the soil is so slippery, to have 
a special care in choosing a guide to lead you ! 

The history of Carrera has singular likeness with that of the 
ancient dictator of Buenos Ayres. Both were from the low- 
est rank, and passed the early years of their lives in humble 
and dependent conditions ; and both, if report run^ true, were 
driven from the employ of their masters for acts of indelicacy. 
Without education, but with active energies and indomitable 
resolutions, both profited by the disturbances of their respect- 
ive countries, and both commenced their* military career by 
an invasion of the capital — Carrera at the head of his Indians, 
and Rosas at the head of his gauchos. The elevation of both 
dates from the same audacious aggression. But, without push- 
ing the parallel further, it is only necessary to add that they 
used their powers differently ; the first used his to paralyze 
his enemies; the second to annihilate them. Rosas was a 
pitiless despot, but at the same time an able diplomatist, far 
superior to Carrera in capacity, the extent of his views, and 
the part which he played in his country, which is not without 
its recognition in Europe. 

The military force of Guatemala is principally recruited 
among the IndianS) who form its permanent nucleus. This 
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nnelena is the contingent firom Mita and Santa Roea, a corpv 
made np of devoted firiends of Garreza, who guard the capi- 
taL With the garrisons cX Qnesaltenango, La Antigua, Am- 
atitan and laabal, thej number about five hundred men. But 
the entire efieetiye &rce of the State is not leas than four thou- 
sand. These soldiers receire two riah (twentj-fiye cents) per 
da J, out of which the j clothe and supped themselves. Their 
officers are veritable tbirros, who owe their prconotiMi to some 
action alike violent and detestable. In times (^ peace their 
martial air imposes on peaceable citixens ; but I am assured 
that their warlike demonstrations are very much modified be^ 
fore an enemj."* In times of dangi^, Garrera raises the In- 
dians on whom he can depend, en massej and incorporates 
them in the ranka 



From (Guatemala I made a trip to the Pacific, passing 
through La Antigua, the old capital, grand evm in rain ; 
through the bnsj town of Amatitan, the watering-place of 
Guatemala, surrounded bj its brood cactus fields, glistening 
like silver under their precious coating of cochineal ; past the 

* Daring a period of twentj-one years, from 1821 to 1842, not less than 
fifij'iwo battles were fought in Guatemala, with an aggregate loss of two 
tlKmsand two hundred and ninety-one men killed and fonr hundred and 
seventy-one wounded. The most important affair was that of the 19th of 
March, 1840, when Carrera triomphed definitrrely over Morazan. On that 
occasion the loss was four hundred and fourteen killed and one hundred and 
seventy-two wounded. The aggregates for the five States of the old confed- 
eration for the period referred to, were one hundred and forty-three battles, 
seven thousand and eighty-eight killed, and one thousand seven hundred and 
eighty-five wounded. Whatever may have been their results in other re- 
spects, it will be seen that open warfare in Central America has not been 
alarmingly bloody. More men have probably fallen by assassination and 
mUitaiy and political executions, than in the field. 
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Tfiid and magjiificent fiiUs of San Pedro Martyr ; across the 
burning plain of Esquintla, to the miserable little port of Istapa, 
at the mouth of the river Michatoyat, where Alvarado built his 
ships for his expedition to Peru. Here I received such ad- 
vices from home as to require my immediate return to France. 
I went back, therefore, to Guatemala, where I remained only 
long enough to complete my preparations for my departure, 
by way of Isabal and the English establishment of Belize, for 
Europe. The journey was performed without any remarkable 
incident, and we reached France in the midst of the exciting 
events which followed on the flight, of King Louis Philippe, 
and which have made the year 1848 one of the most memora- 
ble in history. 

The year following, my faithful servant and friend Morin, 
infected by the golden fever which then raged throughout 
Europe and the Americas, became eager to try his fortune 
in the new and veritable El Dorado of California. Young, 
robust, courageous, and accustomed to exposure and fatigue, 
he had every chance of success in his &vor. I felt bound to 
second his views, and had the satisfaction of seeing him de- 
part, in search of fortune, under the most favorable auspices. 
But. I regret to add that I never heard of him again, and 
that my enquiries as to his &te have been unattended with 
success. 

As for myself, I returned to civilized life^ with my mind 
filled with lasting and pleasing recollections of my adventures 
among the grand forests and sublime scenes of an almost un- 
tracked but deeply-interesting portion of the New World. I 
still dream of its splendid tropical nights, and often hear the 
roar of its unnamed rivers in my ears. It was in the seclusion 
of those magnificent regions, where the dominion of man is so 
restrained, and where man himself sinks into such insignificant 
proportions, that my spirit received its profounde&t ii^pressions 
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of the majesty and mercy of Grod, leading me, by an irreaistible 
impulse, to bow my face to the earth, and to exclaim, with the 
Psalmist, 

" Thy knowledge is too wonderful for me; 
It is high ; I cannot attain unto it. 
Whither, Lord, shall I go from thy Spirit 7 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up to heaven, thou art there ; 
If I make my bed in hell, behold thou art there I 
If I take thd wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea^ 
Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
$ And thy right hand shall cover me." 
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A. 
MEMOIR 

READ BY M. ARTHUB MORELET BEFORE THE AOADEMT OF SCIENCES OF 

FRANCE. 

The Academy did me the honor, some time since, to enconrasre, 
by special instructions, the researches which I proposed to make 
in a part of the American continent which had never been explored by 
naturalists. I shall now attempt to give%ome account of the principal 
results of my subsequent journey. On leaving the island of Cuba, I 
directed my course towards Yucatan, with the view of visiting its inte- 
rior districts and exploring the low chain of mountains which extends 
from one extremity of the peninsula to the other, and which seems to 
belong to the irregular group of Peten. But the political troubles of 
the country which broke out before I could reach there, forced me to 
change my plans, and direct my steps to the Lagoon of Terminos, and 
the island of Carmen, the entrepot of the trade in logwood. Here com- 
menced the hazards and difficulties of my journey. The Rio Usuma- 
sinta^ which flows into the Lagoon, and of which the uncertain course 
is only conjecturally laid down in our maps, afforded a natural route for 
penetrating into the interior of this portion of the American continent. 
I ascended this river, which is much the largest of Central America, for 
more than a hundred leagues, to the remotest limits of Tabasco, where 
my further progress was impeded by falls and rapids. Hence, after 
traversing eighty leagues of unbroken forjests, I reached the hitherto 
almost unknown district of Peten, which depends politically on the 
State of Guatemala. 

This mysterious country, isolated in the midst of a wilderness, 
seemed to promise to reward my activity; but the interest which it 
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afforded me, in respect of natural history, proved to be entirely second; 
arj. I found here the same climate, soil, and productions of Yucatan, 
with only some diversity in the lower forms of animal life. The estab- 
lishment of the fact, however, is not without its importance in filling a 
blank in our previous knowledge of tropical America. 

Proceeding from Peten towards the south-west, I found the surface 
o/ the country more broken, and soon encountered the ramifications of 
the Cordilleras wliich diversify the province of Vera Paz. The ravines 
or beds of torrents here afforded me my only road^ and led me from 
mountain to mountain, to the temperate regions where flourish the 
arboresaent ferns, and finally to the salubrious plateau of G-uatemala. 
Hence I continued my journey to the monotonous shores of the Pa- 
cific, where I received intelUgence which obliged me to retrace my 
steps to Guatemala, and take the speediest route to Europe. 

Such is a rapid outline of my travels, and I now proceed to speak 
of the results which attended them with equal brevity. I may remark 
at the outset that the part of Central America which claimed most of 
my attention, and which is included in the State of Guatemala, ex- 
hibits in its physical characteristics, as also in its natural productions 
generally, a striking analogy, iB weU with the hot as with the temper- 
ate portions of Mexico. Indeed, the entire isthmus seems to have been 
developed under the same conditions. It is only as we approach Pan- 
ama and the South American continent, that nature begins to invest 
herself with new forms in a manner sufficiently general to modify sensi- 
bly the physiognomy of the country. The collections which I made, 
especially in the vegetable and animal kingdoms, support this observa- 
tion, as would also the mineralogical specimens which I got together, 
had not the accidents of a long and troublesome journey reduced them 
to an insignificant number. 

The cryptogamous plants are represented in my collection by ninety 
species, and the phanerogams, of which the specific classification is not 
yet complete, by forty different genera. I may specify a magnificent 
shrub, with thick and coriaceous leaves, constituting a new genera 
(Sarcomeris) of the family of Melastomaceae, a native of the Isle of Pines. 
The conifers from which this little island takes its name, are of two 
species, distinct from any known in Europe, and particularly from the 
P. occidentalis of Swartz, which grows also in the Antilles. The latter 
has five leaves, while those of the Isle of Pines have but two or three 
united on the same stem. It is well known that these trees, by an or- 
ganic arrangement which was for a long time considered exceptional. 
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but of which we have now numerous examples, grow at the level of 
the sea, imder a burning sky, and mingle their leaves with those of 
the palm and other trees purely tropical 

I shall not stop to mention the grains, resms, specimens of woods, 
etc., which form part of my collection. 

The animal kingdom afforded me, in the inferior classes, a consider- 
able number of sponges, star fishes, echinoderms, and Crustacea, of which 
the greater part ar^new. Of insects my collection has one hundred 
and eleven coleoptera, forty lepidoptera, and twenty-seven specimens 
of other orders, in all one hundred and seventy-eight species, of which 
one sixth have never been described. The mollusca, which are most ' 
easily preserved, are more numerous. I attached myself by preference 
to the terrestrial and fluvitile varieties, which are less known to natu- 
ralists than those which inhabit the ocean. They are upwards of three 
hundred in number, of which at least one half are without a name in 
science. I confine myself to specif3ring two Helices, one from the Isle 
of Pines, remarkable for the elegant indentation of its keel, and the 
other firom the mountains of Cuba, surpassing in size all known species. 
The MelanisB, very dijfferent from those of North America, are equally 
remarkable for their extraordinary proportions. Finally, a TJnio fi:om 
Cuba, the first which has been brought from the Antilles. 

Among the vertebrata I obtained a complete series of tJie fishes found 
in the great lake of Itza, as also a great number of species fix>m the 
streams of Vera Paz. These fi^es, almost all unknown, include one 
new genus of thirty-two species. To the specimens preserved in 
alcohol, I have added notes and drawings from the life. 

The reptilia, consisting of one hundred and four specimens, repre- 
sent fifty-six species, of which six are undescribed, and five remain 
in doubt Some of these specimens are very rare, and are not to be 
found in the Museum of Natural EGstory. The saurians have af- 
forded a new and peculiar genus. I allude to the crocodile of Peten, 
a species hitherto unknown ((7. Mordeti)^ an Emys equally new, a very 
curious triton, of which the organic characteristics are still uncertain, 
the Bhinophrinfiy a singular batrachian, which has an equal claim on 
the attention o# scientific men, besides various Boas, Crotali, and 
Trigoncephali. 

Birds, whicn from their powers of locomotion are more extensively 
diffused over the continent, did not afford me so rich a field for discov- 
ery. Among seventy species represented in my collection, but two or 
(3iree are new. 

18 
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Finally, mammala, fifty-seven apecimena, fnrrndTng tiie ata^ of 
P»*ri^n, a. great variety of sqnixrela ami maay other Ecde rodents. 

Such is a anmmary of riie reaulta of my journey and explorations in 
the department of nafnral history. The specimens I have enmneraced 
are d*?po3ited in the Mosenm, in the hands of coa:^)etent proi^seors, who 
will make a juat use of the materials I have given them for the benefit 
of science. I undertook my explorations under the sole incitement of 
my love for natural history, and with^ I hope^ an honorable ^irit of Ba- 
tional emulation. I conducted them at my own Ibet^ in the midst of 
obatacies and dangers which can hardly be considered imaginary. If 
what I have done shall meet the ^>proTai of the Academy^ axui be 
accepted as a proper compliance with its instructioos, I shall conaider 
mj^]( amply rewarded &r all that I have undergone and accom- 
{Wished. 



B. 

mnn accowi or ths frovdtcs or vera paz, vx GrATEMAX^ asd gt 
mz vxmx% srrrLEMisyTS ob puebxos established theredi. bt 
rR. AL05Z0 DE E59COBAR. From (he Journal of Ihe Boyal QtO" 
graphical Society of London. YcA, xi, pp. 89-97. 

The province of Vera Paz may be divided into the high coontry 
{aUa\ the low (haxa)j and the very low (muy haaDa). This division 
opens to view the natural advantages of an intertropical territory, 
comprising a variety of climates, and capable of rearing and matoring 
' the vegetable products of both the East and West Indies. In the 
southern part of the province, and towards the capital of Gruatemala, 
are the settlements of Choi, Rabinal, Cubulco, and Salami. These, 
having a climate ordinarily hot and dry, must be assigned to the low 
division of the province. 

Of the principal rivers towards the south, the first is the Rio Grande, 
or the Motapoia, the sources of which are on a mountain in the settle- 
ment of San Toma-i Cliichicastenaiigo, in the jurisdiction ^caldia Mayor) 
of Bolold : passing through this district, it divides it from that of Zaca- 
tepeques, and afterwards entering the district of Chiquimula, it takes 
the name of Motagua, and flows into the Atlantic ocean. The river 
Salamd rises in a mountain opposite to the San Geronimo estate (haci- 
enda), in a tract called by the Indians Chirremundo, and flows by the 
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town of Salami, from which it takes its name. Joining in Panzuh with 
the river Cachil, which comes from the mountain of Matanzas, it flows 
on until, at the Sta. Anna estate, it unites with the river Chixoy, called 
also Sacapulas, the sources of which lie in some mountains within the 
jurisdiction of Totonicapam. A little further on it receives the river 
Cachecla, descending from the mountain of Pambach, which lies on one 
side of the settlement of Taltic. The most information which I possess 
respecting this river (the Salami) is, that where it flows by the mount- 
ain of Chamm^, it is already of great magnitude. 

In this (the southern) quarter are found many sulphureous and 
chalybeate springs. Proceeding from G-uatemala, after passing the Rio 
Grande, we meet the Rio de la Agua Caliente, so named from the hot 
water flowing into it from numerous boiling springs. In the settlement 
of Salami, near the banks of the river, are several hot water springs, 
popularly called the Licks (Chupaderos), because they are sought by the 
cattle on account of their saltness. Sheep, drinking those waters, soon 
grow fat, and their flesh acquires a delicious flavor. A great mistake 
prevails among the people in Guatemala, who ascribe to those sulphure- 
ous waters a remedial virtue in the endemic disease of goitre (guegiie- 
cho) ; and those who suffer from it consequently come and reside for a 
time in the settlement of Amatitan. But the experience of the country 
proves the contrary fact, since those dwelling near the banks of the Rio 
de la Agua Caliente, and the people of Salamd, who drink its waters, 
are commonly affected with goitre. A similar observation has been 
made by Alcedo, respecting the river Guali, in the kingdom of Grenada, 
where the giiegUecho of our people is called coto. 

Twelve leagues from Salamd, on the summit of the mountain, after 
the forests of Patal, on the royal road, stands the settlement of Taltic ; 
and four leagues further on is the settlement of Santa Cruz ; that of 
San Cristobal lying on the left of the road ; four leagues more reach the 
imperial city of CobSn, wherein resides the alcalde mayor of the prov- 
ince. One of the seven divisions of Cob^n S. Juan Alcald, was origi- 
nally peopled with the Indians of Chisec, or the tract of country north 
of the city. A league from San Juan Alcald is the settlement of S. 
Pedro Carchd, south of which, little more than a league, lies that of 
S. Juan Chamelco. The climate of these settlements is cold and ex- 
cessively humid, on account of the heavy rains that fall all the year 
round ; although there is a transient summer in March and April, when 
the sun warms the earth a little, to prepare it for the speedy reoom- 
mencement of winter. But this applies only to the settlements on the 
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mmmit of the moontaiiis, and not to those belo^ whidi have six 
months of sammer, and six of winter, aa is generally the case in Amer- 
icaw An nndouded sky is a rare q)ectacle in those regions ; but whoi 
bright weath^- is coming, the river Chixoy announces it at San Pedro^ 
and the riyer Chico, in Cobdn, by a fitful mnrmming in the sdllnesa ef 
the night. Howeyer, in comp^isation for bad antomnal and smnmflr 
seasons, these mountains never suffer from drought, but the trees and 
herbage continue fresh and green for the whole year round. The cdd- 
ness and wet are most sensibly felt in November, December, and Jan- 
nary. During the rest of the year the air is mild and agreeal^ The 
itormy winds serve to co<^ the low country towards the south. The 
day on which the north wind begins to blow in the monntAins receives 
from the Indians a particular name (^), because with it b^ins the re- 
turn of the water-fowL 

The mountains are so many and so dose together that there is hardly 
half a league of level land io be met with in all this hi^ country. Which- 
ever way the eyes be turned they are sure to meet with mountains^ 
most of them of great elevation. Hence it is that the roads hexe are 
extremely rugged and predpitous, insomuch that it is only on the royal 
road, and in tolerably dry weather (which comes but seldom), that it is 
possible to travel After rain has &Ilen, as the roads are all up and 
down, and of slippery clay, it must be a very good and practised beast 
that does not friU at every step. Everywhere, indeed, there is danger 
<^ falling ; even in tiie passages and court-yards of the houses, which 
become so slippery when wet, that treading them is like walking upon 
soap. 

For the Indians, however, there is no road too bad ; and where no 
beast can keep its feet, they go and carry loads without difficulty. Herein 
is seen the power of habit, since these people beginning at six years old 
to carry burdens, become such active carriers as to be able to make 
journeys of two hundred leagues, or more, without suffering, when the 
best mule, if unshod, becomes so lame as to be unable to move a step. 
I have often seen them, after having hurt themselves by stumbling, hold 
a burning skewer near to the wound or bruise, to prevent inflammation, 
and start fresh on their journey the day after this painful treatment. 

When on a journey they carefully avoid drinking cold water, and 
quench their thirst with water as warm as can be taken. Their ordi- 
nary food is a little roasted maize paste, called totoposte, which they 
crumble into boiling water, and so eat it ; or else they warm it entire 
with chile (capsicum) and salt; and this is their whole nourishment 
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Wherever they stop they stretch themselves at full length, although it 
be on the stones, extending to the utmost their legs and arms, and by 
this means they soon regain their vigor. There are reckoned to be a 
thousand Indians in Cobdn alone ; above three hundred in S. Pedro 
Oatchd, and two hundred in S. Juan Chamelco, not including those who 
wander over the whole kingdom buying and selling.* They usually 
take to Guatemala for sale a great quantity of rice, and thread of all 
sizes. To Chiquimula, Zacapa, and San Salvador, they take blankets, 
knife-blades, Indian mantles, pimento grown in the country, hammocks, 
lassos, and a few other articles ; and in return they bring back money 
and cattle, which they go for to Esquipulas, Cucuyagua, and Gracias, 
drawing also from Sonsonate and the Salinas the salt which constitutes 
one of the principal articles of their trade. 

But to return to the Cordilleras of towering mountains which tra- 
verse the high country to an immense distance. Those mountain tracts 
still remain quite unknown even to the Indians themselves, who never 
penetrate into them except by the road to Peten. South of Cobdn and 
of S. Pedro Carchd extend tJie mountains of Patal, which separate the 
low settlements of Salamd, Rabinal, Cubulco, and Ch&l, from those of 
the highlands ; and further on, in the same direction, are the lofty sum- 
mits of Chichen, Chitzujay, Zaamico, Zacampat, Quixmez, Iloman, 
Chixoth, Guayona, Chidla, and Zacriyl, the peak of which is laid bare 
by the fire and smoke that have at times issued from it. Besides these 
is seen Xucamel, the highest of all these mountains, rising between 
Chichen and Chitzujay, with its summit towards the south-east, its 
branches extending to the lake of Bodegas. 

East of San Pedro are the mountains of Chintyl and Chacaltd ; after 
which follow those of Chicac and Tamajul ; beyond which the Indians 
penetrate no further in that direction. The limit of their excursions is, 
they say, three days from the settlement; beyond it the country is re- 
ported to be uninhabited, and to be filled with rugged mountains, which, 
according to theiir accounts, I should suppose to run towards the port 
occupied by the English in Belize. 

To the north-east are situate San Augustin Lanquin and Santa 
Maria Cahabon. The first of these settlements is twenty leagues, the 
second twenty-eight leagues, from San Pedro, by roads of the worst 
description, over mountains named Ziguanja, Chirreguim, Talal, and 

* These figures are considerably below those given by M. Morelet, and evidently too 
small. Jnarros, the historian of Guatemala, who wrote In 1808, puts the number of pa< 
rishioners attached to the church in Cob&n, at 12,485 ; Ban Pedro Carcha, 6,917 ; Cahabon, 
8^588 ; Salamd, 1,600, etc. 
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Chiaie!co. At the chief station? on those roada. are looses Crsach'TeT: f?r 
the travellers to and 6x>m these settlements, or to the casc^e of Pe^n. 

San Pedro confines towards the north on the wid^j-^read momt* 
ams c^ Toccal^ Zodia and Chiacam ; and in the same direction oocnr 
the plains of ItotO^ and c^Bab^l, with the mountains of Zaelech ; the 
last being accessible onlj to the Indians, who advance a three dajV 
joamej into this impracticable region for the sake of ooDecting some 
fruits and other productions, but have no further knowledge of that 
countiy, which they describe as uninhabited. 

On the north-west are the mountains of Chisec. anciently inhabited 
by the Indians now established in the Alcald division of Cob^n. In the 
same mountains the Indians of Cob^n still grow their cotton and keep 
their plantations of achiote^ and cacao ; not that they plant or do much' 
more than take advantage of the earth's spontaneous production. Two 
days from the mountains of Chisec begins the central ridge <^ the high 
land, on which are plains of boundless extent, with one of the largest 
rivers of the kingdom winding through them. 

The Hio de la Pasion rises among the mountains of ChammIL, in the 
lake of Lacandon. It flows at first from west to east ; and when it 
passes by the mountains of Chisec, north of Coban, it is already fifty 
yards wide, and twenty feet deep. In winter its width increases to half 
a league, or considerably more, according to the violence of the rains, 
and its depth, of course, is at the same time augmented. On reaching 
the mountains of Petdn, it is joined by the rivers Santa Isabel and Ma- 
taquece, with many other streams, till at last it unites with the rivers of 
Usumasinta, and finally discharges itself northwards into the sea, west 
of Campeachy and the Laguna de Terminos, forming the great delta 
called the Barra de San Pedro y San Pablo. The kingdom of Guate- 
mala can never be said to have attained prosperity so long as the banks 
of this great river remain uninhabited and uncultivated. 

On the banks of the river de la Pasion dwell many unconverted In- 
dians, as at Peten and towards the mountains of Zaelech, whither the 
people of Cobdn are fearful of going, lest they should fall in with the 
Lacandones. This river is the Nile of Guatemala, fertilizing with its 
waters the country through which it flows. It abounds in fish : the 
land near it is well suited for the cultivation of coffee ; and its cacao is 
equal, if not superior, to that of Soconusco, and in great abundance, 

* The achioto (so called from the native Mexican name achiotl) is the shrub yielding 
the red pulp from which ispreitared the dye or drag called in commerce annotto. It i8 
the hixa ortUana of LinnaeuH. The names hUca and ro^kcou^ which latter is used by 
the French, were both learned from the natives of Brazil. 
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though unaided by cultivation. The sugar-cane is said to attain there 
in its wild state a degree of perfection unknown elsewhere; nor does it 
require irrigation, so rich and humid is the soil. The best dye-woods, 
as well as caoba, (mahogany,) cedar, and other timber for ship-building, 
may be had in any quantities on the banks of that river. These fertile 
lands are far more valuable than mines of the precious metals. But to 
return to the description of the country round San Pedro. 

Between the west and the north-east lie the mountains of Chammfi, 
inhabited by the wild Indians of Lacandon, who gave so much trouble 
from the first conquest of these countries till the end of the seventeenth 
century, when the greater part of them were reduced to subjection. 'Our 
historians assign to those Indians a great extent of territory, which in 
fact they still possess, and it appears to me that, for the sake of avoiding 
confusion, a distinction ought to be drawn between the western and 
eastern Lacandones. All the country lying on the west, between the 
bishopric of Ciudad Real and the province of Vera Paz, was once occu- 
pied by the western Lacandones. Some of them may still remain there 
in the recesses of the mountains, the extent and intricacy of which make 
it difficult to explore them perfectly. 

The country of the eastern Lacandones may be considered as ex- 
tending from the mountains of Chammd, a day and a half from Cob&n, 
along the borders of the river dela Pasion to Pet^n, or even further, ad 
this nation, by means of the numerous canoes with which it trades on 
the river, asserts the occupancy of a territory a hundred leagues in 
length, without having therein any fixed abode ; for if they be discov- 
ered in one place, they immediately take to their canoes, with their 
wives and children, and go off to some other; and hence, many uncon- 
verted Indians still remain in Pet^n. 

With the subdued Jjacandones, who were taken at the end of the 
last century from the mountains of Ghamm^, the Dominicans founded 
San Marco de Oobdn ; and some of their descendants there still speak 
among themselves the Ecolchi language, which is that of the Lacau* 
d6nes. The division of San Tomas Apostol is as ancient as the Con- 
quest) and was peopled with Lacandon Indians dwelling to the north ot 
Cohan. In like manner San Domingo de Cobdn was established with 
Indians taken from the mountains of Chichen and Xucamel. The four 
divisions of San Pedro Carchd were peopled with the Indians of the 
immediate neighborhood. J^ general the Indian communities of San 
Pedro and Cob&n still gather the produce of those tracts of country 
which anciently belonged to their sespeotive ancestors. 
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Ld I2ie yjvem. part of "aie pr:n:in!iE- nonzi of Ssn P^drii, Ik lac 

Cbub SDd ICsasidi^ Vote got nug a d oc amd ocsiTCsstgEi ^nodi IzlSbh n*- 
Ucwcif bt^BKD is Vj7^, On iiai.t c^aaan -rere ionsnded ire sefcclssaaBtsof 
Hi&c Lty::M Zw^^ ^oesm SdEicn Q€^ RoeanQ, and Sarnaga. Fnnber 
I0&; »4r ilte rhr^ Thx^ irate ^suiltli^iied ibe seon^emcd oTSsm JacziiiO 
Itec'ia. S£kd f/or I^^^-ues HgXi€r -sp Ssm Ve^j siid Sam Paibb Tx51 : at 
aafj^jiKX i^s^m. Unr l«a^Tiec ocl vse $zed ibe aefidemasl 'cf Sam Xo9§ 
3C^, aod sabeeqpeot^T ti«c«e cf Abozmsoel Saai liTg-od lliaaicbg. Sia 
FruKaaoo Bo/goojo, aad Sas Fenondo Ax^j, mairmg aitogeober ckrea 

Bvtt 1^ vnhxkj prorince did not last loog. aad whh h TWBoabsd 
ih/^ bope« cf efiBgbtesdng and ooDrening a nmnenTis abongmal popo- 
btkML Tbe Indiaae, taxed exoessrelj oa one hand. msA on the oth&r 
Um6M. with threats of £?roe, of which they had had some ezpedence, 
mdden! J took to fli^it, withdcawing to the most remote and tracSdes 
XDoaotun regson, aod hare oerer beoi seen from that time to the (ses- 
enC (Mj a small remnant of them was at that time brought together 
tad placed m the BettleBoeni of Santa Cniz del Choi, between the Rio 
Grande and Babin^; so few, indeed; remained that perhaps there is 
DOW m that plaoe hardly one Indian descended from the original OioL 
and Hanch^ weUlen, 

It is doubtful where these two Indian nations^ yizL, the Chcb and 
the Kanch^K, erentually fixed themselres ; but it is likely that some of 
them retired, beyond the mountains of Chammi, to the rirer Zadech, 
in order to unite with the Lacandones, who, as it was afterwards known, 
bad numerous canoes, with which they carried on- traffic on that liTer, 
both those originally established there and the new comers. The 
greater number of the emigrants, however, probably went eastward, 
to itie neighborhood of the sea. 

From Cahabon the road for Pet^n leads, in ten days, over uninhab- 
ited mountainji, to the settlement of San Lois, which is the first in the 
jurisdiction of that government (Presidio). The opening of this road 
gave rise to much altercation between the Alcalde Mayor Pacheco, and 
the engineer, Don Juan Antonio Oarvajal ; the former opposing in every 
way the decisions of the latter, who had been appointed for the special 
purpoM of constructing this road, but who never completed the work, 
bocausei ailer surveying an immense extent of mountainous country, 
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he f6uiid it impossible to make the road where the Alcalde Mayor pro- 
posed. His instructions were to open a line of road, avoiding as much 
as possible the main chain of mountains. But this was never done ; for 
in going to J*et^n at the present day we have all the mountains to cross 
"with great toil and difficulty. Had it been then known that the Indi- 
ans descend the Rio de la Pasion in canoes, from the place where it 
passes the mountains of Chammd, a day and a half's journey from Co- 
bdn to Peten, we might probably have now had a shorter as well as more 
convenient mode of communicating with the latter place. But by land 
it is not likely that the road will ever be much abridged, or otherwise 
materially improved ; for if the line of level country be sought out, it 
will be found to be intersected by numerous rivers not fordable in the 
wet season, and the crossing of which at any time would be a work of 
hazard and delay. 

Before we leave the country of Cahabon there are two things to be 
mentioned : the first is that the cotton of those mountains is the best 
produced in the whole kingdom, being at once fine, white, and ex- 
tremely soft; it is spun in large quantities by the Indian women. Next 
it is to be remarked, that in this settlement there are few persons with- 
out goitre, and that the waters in the highlands, so far from engender- 
ing this disease, even cure it ; while in the valleys below, on the other 
hand, they produce it 

Half way down the mountain of Xucamel, south-east of San Pedro, 
facing the south, stands San Pablo Tamajum, a settlement pertaining to 
the curacy of Taltic, from which place it is four leagues distant by a 
miserable road. The elevated situation makes the settlement melan- 
choly ; but, in respect to climate, it is advantageously placed between 
the extremes of temperature. JThe river Polochic passes through it, de- 
scending from Xucamel, where that river has one of its two sources : so 
near its origin it is no great stream. Four leagues from Tamajum, 
going along the river, stands San Miguel Tucuru, likewise depending on 
Taltic. Its climate is extremely hot and moist, as is the case with all 
the country lower down to the lake of Bodegas and the Gulf ; and is 
consequently well adapted to the cultivation of cacao, cotton, coffee, 
achiote, indigo and sugar. 

About eight leagues or little more below Tucuni, and near the river 
Polochic, is the site wherein formerly stood the settlement of Santa Cata- 
lina, which, according to the accounts of old Indians, was destroyed by 
the English. At present there is at that place an estate whereon cacao 
and indigo are cultivated, and where the increase of the cattle speaks 
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wen for the sofl and dimate. Three leagoes lower down b the wharf 
or landing-place (embarcadero) called Ave Mana, where the canoes and 
boats wiUi goods fix>m Honduras used to unload, before the navigation 
of the river was closed up. Bj this channel came the imag^ bells, and 
ornaments sent from Spain for the churches in the settlements. Two 
or three leagues further down the river stood the settlement of San 
Andres Apostol, which was also destroyed at the same time bj the 
English. 

It is impossible to ascertain exactly where the settlement of Xocolo 
stood near the lake of Bodegas. Nueva Sevilla is said to have been 
built in 1544 in the plain of Munguij^, three leagues from the port of 
Honduras, on the bank of the river of Bodegas, by some Spaniards from 
Yucatan and Cozumel, who wished to take possession of the country ; 
but their oppression of the Indians was carried to such an extent that 
three years later the royal authority was obliged to interpose and to 
break up their colonies, which were soon evacuated. The evil, how- 
ever, was not so easily removed. The discovery of the port and of the 
means of communication with the interior by the river, entailed lasting 
vexations on the Indians inhabiting its banks, who were compelled to 
serve as boatmen and carriers, subject to all kinds of contumely and un- 
fair dealing. The consequence was that they also deserted the country. 
Pormerly, while the settlements flourished and the Indians were numer- 
ous on the banks of the Polochic and the shores of the Gulf — ^when des- 
olation did not as yet reign paramount as it does at present — ^it was 
customary for the Prior of Cob^n to send to the coast to greet the nus- 
sionaries arriving from Spain, and to take charge of them in their jour- 
ney up the country. But at the present day no one would think of 
sending a messenger from Cob^n to the sea-shore ; nor would any mis- 
sionary venture to traverse the unhealthy desert intervening, since those 
who enter it rarely survive to tell their safety. Yet we are informed 
that companies of Dominicans have at various times ascended to Cob^n 
by the river Polochic, and certainly that route wants only practicability 
to be preferable to any other. 

From the preceding description it will be seen that the settlements 
in the elevated country, cold and very humid, are six in number, viz. : 
Santa Maria Asuncion, of Taltic; Santa Cruz, de Santa Elena; San 
Cristobal Caccoh ; the iniperial city of Cob^n ; San Pedro Carch^, and 
San Juan Chamelco. The settlements in the warm and dry climates 
are four, viz. : San Pablo Rabin^l ; Santiago Cubulco ; • Santa Cruz del 
Choi, and San Mateo Salami ; those in the region of great heat and hu- 
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zpidity are San Augustin Lanquin, Santa Maria Cahabuii; San Mi^zsl 
TucurCi, and San Pablo Tamajum ; making altogether fourteen settle- 
ments, now comprised in the province of Vera Paz. Two settlemenw 
which were established among the Polochic Indians, viz., Xocolo and 
San Pablo de Amatique, with New Seville, in the country of the Po- 
conchics, have experienced a like fate. 



C; 

RUINS IN THE DISTRICT OP PBTBN. 

Reference has been made, in the body of this work, to the letter of 
Colonel Gkdindo, dated from Palenque, April 27, 1832, and addressed to 
the Secretary of the G-eographical Society of Paris. It is chiefly taken 
up with an account of the ruins of Palenque, which, however, has been 
superseded by later and more complete investigations. Incidentally, this 
letter gives a brief description of the remains found by its author in the 
district of Peten, which is subjoined in his own language : 

" Beaucoup plus loin, ^ I'autre c6t^ de la ville de Flores (chef-lieu 
du Peten), se trouve le lac de Yachd de deux lieues de largeur, qui con- 
tient quatre petites lies, une desquelles, qui est pierreuse et 61ev6e, ayant 
plus de mille pas de diam^tre, est couverte de debris de pierres; le plus 
remarquable, c'est une tour car^e de cinq Stages, chacun de neuf pieds 
de haut, la base a vingt-deux pas sur chaque c6te, et les stages entre 
deux pieds en dedans de tons les bords : -il n'y a acune entree ni fen^tre 
dans les premiers quatre Stages : mais du c6t^ de I'ouest, un escalier de 
sept pieds de largeur conduit jusqu* en haut. Les marches de Tescalier 
n'ont que quatre pouces chacune ; deux portes fort basses dans le cin- 
quieme ^ta.ge, permettent d'y entrer k quatre pattes ; et cet dtage con- 
siste en trois chambres sans toit, jointes par de semblables petites portes ; 
quoiqu'il y ait apparence par le son, qu'il y a au-dessous un vide, cepen- 
dant il ne parait aucune entree aux premiers Stages : les pierres dont la 
tour est construite sont un pen plus grandes que celles employees dans le 
Palenque, mais d'une mSme forme, qui 'est la seule ressemblance que je 
trouve entre Tarchitecture d'ici et celle de Yacha ; soit que les Edifices de 
Yachd soient plus modemes, ou son atmosnh^re moins corrodante, on 
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Th6 total population of the State, in the absence of a satis&ctory 
cenmUf ban been estimated at 890,000, distributed over an area of not 
far from 43,380 square miles, or deducting the territory recently ceded 
to Great Britain, in connection with the establishment of Belize, 
36,000 square miles. Its principal exportable product is cochineal, a 
variable crop, of which there were sent out of the country, in the year 
1849, 1,469,000 pounds; in 1851, 1,231,610; in 1852, 567,000; in 
1«63, 818.700 ; in 1864, 1,759,300 ; in 1855, 1,204^510 ; 1858, 1,739,000. 
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The exports and imports of the State for the past four years were as 
follows : 

TKAB*. mPOHTS. XZPORT8. 

1854 $826,481 $2,282,891 

1S66 : 1,206,210 1,282,891 

1866 1,06S,816 1,708,968 

1857 1,136,517 1,615,883 

1858 1,228,770 1,924,609 

The revenues of the State, from customs, for the year 1854, were 
$182,103; 1855,287,553. 

The total revenues of the State, derived from the liquor and tobacco 
monopolies and other sources, are, however, much greater, and in the 
year 1856 amounted to $1,040,444. 

A late number of the Journal of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London (vol. xxviii., p. 359-362) contains a brief paper, " On the Lati- 
tudes and Longitudes of some of the principle places in the Republic of . 
Guatemala. By A. Van de Gehuchte. Notwithstanding the some- 
what pretentious way in which the facts that it contains are put forward, 
there seems to be no reason for doubting their accuracy. 

The following is Mr. Van Gehuchte's table of latitudes and longi- 
tudes of leading places and important points in the Republic. lie does 
not tell us how he obtained the position of Flores. Had he visited the 
place it seems hardly probable that he would have omitted special 
mention of the fact 
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MISCELLANEOUS WORKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

Leypoldt & Holt, 

25 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
Prices are for Cloth lettered, unless otherwise stated. 



Taine's Italy. 

(Rome and Naples; Florence and Venice.) Translated 
by Joim Ddrand. A new edition, 2 vols, in 1, with cor- 
rections and an index. 8yo. $2.50. 

" One of the mopt powerful writers of the day— to our own taste, in- 
deed, the most powerftil — the writer of all others who throws over tho 
reader's faculties, for the time, the most irresistible spell, and against 
whose influence, con^^equently, the mental reaction is most violent and 
salutary. * * * His style, literally translated (and Mr. Durand i« 
very literal), makes very natural Enghsh. It Ijas an energy, an impe- 
tus, a splendor to which no words of ours can do justice. * ♦ * 
Finally, we cannot help laying down our conviction that M. Taine's 
two volumes form a ti-uly great production ; great, not in a moral sense, 
and very possibly not m a philosophical, but appreciably great as a 
contribution to literature and history. One feels at moments as if, be- 
fore this writer, there had been no critics, no travellers, observci'S, or 
aesthetic inquisitors."— JV«<io/i. 

'' M. Taine studies its (Italy's) art flrom its history, and not its history 
from its art, as Mr. Buskin does, for example ; and we think he has by 
fkr the clearer idea of the time, its people and its work."— ul/ton^ib 
MontlUy. 

'" Taine is so viyid, so accurate in his details, that pictures might 
almost be painted according to his descriptions by an artist who never 
saw Italy, and be recognized as views. » ♦ * Our readers will do 
well to get the book and see for themselves the beauty, the charm, the 
greatness of Italian art, * * * the exquisite fascination of its 
landscape, and the iudescribable power of Bome and Naples over 
the imagination. Nobody that ever dreamed of going to Italy should 
be without it."— i\r. Y. Evening Post, 

Taine's Ideal in Art. 

By H. Taine, author of ** Italy," ** Philosophy of Art," 
etc. 16mo. $1.25. 

Taine's Philosophy of Art in the Netherlands 

Uniform with the * ' Ideal in Art." 16mo. $1.26. 

Other Works by Taine, in preparation. 

The Philosophy of Art (a new edition). 
The Philosophy of Italian Art. 
The Philosophy of Greek Art 
English Literature. 



MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS. 



The Novels of Friedrich Spielhagen. 

In uniform style. 12mo, cloth, $2 per yolome. 

I. PROBLEMATIC CHARACTERS. 
Tnntlated by ProC Scheie do Yere. 

11. THROUGH NIGHT TO LIGHT, (Seqn4i iP 

^^Problematic Characiers.^^ ) 
. Translated by Frot Scheie de Vera. 

in. TPE HOHENSTEINS. 

Tiaoelated by Prof! Scheie de Vera. 

IV. HAMMER AND ANVIL. 

Translated by William Hand Browne. 

V. IN RANK AND FILE. 
(In preparation.} 

** Snch a novel as no English anthor with whom we are aoqnainted 
conld have written, and no American anthor except Hawthome.->/\f^ 
fiam> Magazine, 

** These characters live, they are men and women, and the whole 
mystery of humanity is npon each of them."— i\r. Y, JSvening Post. 

** Terse, pointed, brilliant, rapid, and no dreamer, he has the best 
traits of the French manner, while in eameetneei? and flilness of mat- 
ter he is thoroughly German."— 2to»^on OomnumweaUk. 

** Far above any of the productions of either Freytag or Auerbach.** 
— iV. Y, Times. 

**To Friedrich Spielhagen. comparatively a new-comer in America, 
must be granted the first place among modem German novelists." — 
Boeton Foat. 

** Vastly superior to the bulk of English novels which are annually 
poured out upon us— as much above Trollope's as Steinberger Cabinet 
is better than London porter."— 6lprinfl/2eM JSepudttaan. 

**We have no hesitation in pronouncing * Hammer and Anvil* one of 
the greatest masterworks of fiction, in any language, of late years.**— 
^v. Mail. 

^'Everywhere one traces the hand of a master, and ^is work (Hammer 
and Anvil) alone would be for any man a title to enduring £Eune."— 
Liberal Christian. 

*^ Like Anerbach, he is a subtle and profound thinker, and possesses 
that rare gift in a modem novelist, the ability to plan a story with 
ingenuitv and probability. In tenderness, passion and pathos he seems 
to us quite unsurpassed by any writer of fiction, Eagush, German oi 
French."— Jo^w G. Haxe. 
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